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INTRODUCTORY. 


The materials for the revised edition of the Jhelum Gazetteer 
were collected during the Settlement operations in the District, 
which ended in 1901. The Gazetteer was originally drafted in 
1902, but circumstances prevented its being printed ut ence, and 
by the time that it became convenient to have this done, in 1904, 
the Government of India had issued orders making radical 
alterations in the arrangement of District Gxz-tteers, avd to 
some extent in their subject-matter also. A complete re-arrange- 
ment of the draft was therefore carried out, and « second partial 
reyision was rendered necessary by subsequent orders. For the 
last 13 years the volume has been in the Press. 


‘his explanation is given to account for certain defects that 
will be noticed : the arrangement is in places faulty, there is great 
want of uniformity in the dating of the information given in 
different sections and there are other shortcoming. It would 
haye been better to re-write the whole yuolume, bringing every 
cable it up to date: but, holding an appointment outside the 

jab, with heavy duties of its own, 1 had neither time nor 
opportunity for doing so. 


The statistical parts of Chapter I, Section C, were supplied 
by the Superintendent, Gazetteer Revision, Punjab: and 

pters ITI and IV, except the section on Land Revenue, have 
been compiled almost entirely by Mr. B. H. Dobson, LC.S., 
Assistant Commissioner. For the rest of the volume I am 
responsible, 

The former Gazetteer has naturally been drawn upon to a 
considerabie extent, but comparatively little of the old volume 
could be left unaltered. The Historical section, Chapter I-B, and 
the remarks on the different tribes at pages 88 to 129, are, amongst 
others almost wholly new, or rather newly compiled. A copy 
of the former, with annotations by Dr. M. A. Stein, has been 
placed on record in the District office, and should be referred to 
when the Gazetteer is next revised ; Dr. Stein’s observations were 
received too late to be fully used in the present volume. 


Copious extracts have been made from Mr. J. Wilson’s recent 
Gazetteer of the Shahpur District; these are usually, but not 
invariably, acknowledged where they occur. 

A number of plates containing reproductions of photographs 
intended to illustrate the scenery and t stieation of the District, 
are issued in a separate volume, of which about 250 copies are 
available. At the time when these illustrations were printed, the 
size prescribed for Gazetteers was foolscap; and it was not con- 
sidered worth while to reprint them. 


SRINAGAR : ; W.S. TALBOT, 


29th July 1906. Settlement Commissioner, 


Jammii and Kashmir State. 
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Errata. 
10, line 22, for bels read bela. 
14, line 16 from end, for Ubapter IV read Chapter I-B. 
22, line 8, for over a hill read over a kill. 
25, line 28, for or often read are often. 
Q5, line 34, for fatal, it is read fatal ; but it is. 
$7, lines 24-25, for near Jhelum read near the Jhelam river. 
47, foot-notes, strike out foot-note (2), from “ The name” to end, 
83, line 17, for later read latter. 
89, line 7, for Kuddar Circle read Khuddar Circle. 
96, line 17, fer Muhammad Khan read Wiléyat Ali, 
106, line 17, for The course read The curse. 
109, line 1, for with the Babar read with Babar. 
122, line 5, for remained read remain. 
126, line 1, for the Jhelum, Pabbi and Khudda: read the Jhelum Pabbi, 
and Khuddar. 
145, statement, headivg of 3rd col., omit Rs. 
148, last line, for once so read once sown. 
160, line 4 from end, for anotber Chapter read another Section. 
163, line 29, for Circumstances, if read Ciroumstances: if. 
170, line 19 from end, for ma-kkur read mukhur. 
172, line 11, for The canal is read The canal was, 
188, line 20 from end, for an opening out read an opening cut. 
188, line 12 from end, for pool brine read pool of brine, 
192, line 13 from end, for 2°64, read 1-64. - 
192, last line from end, for s. 4 read Res. 4. 
197, line 9 from end, for valale read volatile. 
209, line 18, for scatch read scratch. 
209, line 21, for chains read chairs. 
211, line 5 from end, for registration ports read registration posts 
211, last line, for levied b the read levied by the 
213, line 6, for Tarakk read Tarakki. 
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List or Maps. 


The maps noted below will be found useful for reference :— 


1.—Svevay Derartwent Maps— 


1, 


2. 


3. 


Standard Sheets. Seale 1"=1 mile, Nos. 188, 189, 
140, 141, 163, 164, 165, 187, 188 and 189. 


Jhelum District maps. Scale 1”=4 miles, published 
1899, 


Sketch map of the Jhelum District. Scale 1”=8 miles, 
published 1900. 


I].—Surrement Rerort Mars or 1895-1901— 
1, Map of the district showing main physical features, 


2, 


boundaries and communications. 
Map of the district showing secure and insecure areas. 


ITIl.—Assessmenr Report Mars— 


1, 


2. 


3. 


Map of Tahsfl Pind Didan Khén. Scale 4 miles=1", 
published 1898. 


Map of Tahsfls Chakwél and Tallagang showing physi- 
cal features. Scale 4 miles=1”, published 1899. 


Map of Tshsils Chakwél and Tallagang showing tribal 
distribution, Scale 4 miles=1”, published 1899. 


Map of Jhelum Tahsil showing tribal distribution. 
Scale 4 miles=1”, published 19007 


Map of Jhelum Tahsfl showing physical features. Scale. 
4 miles=1”, published 1900, 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE., 





Section A.—Physical Aspects : Meteorology. 


The District takes its name from that of tho head-quarters 
town, which is correctly written Jeilam ; but the common English 
rendering of the name, Jhelum, has the sanction of long usage and 
is adopted throughout this volume The derivation of the name is 
not known. 


The average length of the District from cast to west is about 
110 miles, while itsaverage breadth from north to south is about 
56 miles. The breadth, however, varies greatly in different places, 
as may be seen from the accompanying maps: across ‘Tallagang 
T it is barely 28 miles, but on a line drawn throngh Lilla and 
Dulla nearly 55. The superficial area ha« been variously estimated. 
The Topographical Survey of 1851-59, as subsequently corrected, 
gives it as 3,896 square miles ; but this is said to be only approxi- 
mate: the re-measurement made for the recent Settlement shows an 
avea of 3,959 square miles, which is probably nearly correct; but 
there has never been a professional Revenue Survey, and the 
country is a yery difficult one to measure properly. 


The Jhelum District is one of the Districts of the Riwalpindi 
Division, and separates Riwalpindi from Shihpur, forming the 
southern half of the rough hill country at the head of the Sind-Sigar 
Dotb. Itlies between 32°26’ and 33°15’ north latitude. and 71° 51’ 
and 73°50’ east longitude. On the north it is bounded by the Dis- 
trict of Rawalpindi, on the south by the Districts of Gujrit and 
Shihpur, on the east by Kashmir territory, and on the west by the 
District of Miinwili. ; 

This large tract was divided into four Talsils. Tahsil Jhelum 
Oceupies the whole eastern end, and all the west is taken by Tuhsil 
Tallagang, while the central area between is held on the north by 
Tahsil Chakwal, and on the south by Tahsil Pind Didan Khiin. 


The District contains two towns of more than 10,000 souls, 
Jhelum with 11,703 inhabitants, and Pind Didan Khin with 13,770 
(1901). 


The administrative head-quarters are at the town of Jhelum, 
which is very eccentrically situated in the extreme south-eastern 
corner of the District. ‘There is an Assistant Commissioner stationed 
at Pind Dadan Khan, in charge of the Pind Didan Khin Sub-Division, 
which comprises the Pind Didan Khén and Yallagang Tabsils. 


Jhelum stands 15th in order of area and 21st in order of popu. 
Jation among the Districts of the Province, comprising 4 per cent, 
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of the total area, and 2} per cent. of the total population of British 
territory. 


Round Jhelum itself there is a wide expanse of level plain 
which is prolonged into a narrower strip along the course of the 
river ; but el-ewhere the surface is generally rough, broken and 
disturbed. Much of it is covered by the mountains of the Salt 
Range and its tributaries ; this range first enters the District at its 
extreme south-west corner, where the spurs of Mount Sakesar 
descend into the village of Liwa, and the whole lower boundary of 
Tahsfl Tallagang is fringed by the northern ridges of the hills. 
Still, in this part of its course, the range keeps mostly to the Dis- 
trict of Shahpar ; but when it reaches the boundary of Tahsil Pind 
Diidan Khan it posses altogether into the Jhelum District. Here it 
consists of two distinct lines of hills running west and east at a 
distance from’ each other of about 5 miles mner me»surement, 
generally parallel to one another, and each of them made up of a 
number of parallel ridges, though this parallelism is modified by a 
marked tendency to a linked or looped formation: at intervals of” 
about 10 miles the two main lines of hills bend in towards one 
another, and mingle in a knotted mass: then they again separate, 
again run parallel and again unite. This is observable, not onl 


in the range as a whole, but, though less regularly, throughout eae 
of its separate components also. 


A striking feature of the Pind Didan Khan hills is the series 
of plateaux they enclose; the two parallel ranges, from 2,500 to 
3,700 feet in height, support between them at an elevation of from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet a series of fairly level uplands, richly cultivated. 
and carrying a dense population: they are more fully ribed in 
a subsequent paragraph. ‘I'he rocks which build up the range are 
throughout tilted at a very high angle; but there are few peaks 
which are either detached or conspicuous. On the south the range 
presents « monotonous liue of parched and barren slopes, descending 
abruptly to the valley of the Jhelum river, which is rarely more 
thau 700 feet above the sea, while on the other side they ually 
sink down into the Chakwil plateau, a country which itself lies at 
from 1,300 to 1,900 feet above the sealevel. With these differences 
of altitude inthe surrounding country the appearance of the range 
differs greatly at different stand-points; from the south the view 1s 
dreary ; the hills are almost entirely bare of vegetation ; a few half- 
starved and sickly bushes only emphasize the general barrenness, 
which is not relieved by much grandeur of form. In fact, the east 
end of the range is decidedly tame; but towards the west, where 
the limestone rocks become predominant, there are often long lines 
of lofty cliffs, best seen in the narrow gorges which carry down the 
drainage of the interior upland to the Jhelum, of which the Nilf 
Véhn near Kandwiil is one of the finest examples; but imposing as 
some of these gorges are, they are too barren and desolate to be 
called beautiful. On the north side of the mountains the plain 
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country lies high, and the range has the appearance of a low, 
monotonous 1idge, broken at long intervals by the higher peaks, 
such as Chel and Karangal. There is a fuller vegetation here : the 
long slopes of the hills are often covered with thick, low brash wood, 
bahekar, senatha, and phiddhi being most commonly met with, and 
there is also a good deal of wild olive. Real trees are, however, 
very rare ; nor is this wonderful, for the rainfall is scanty, and it 
drains away almost immediately from the hill slopes, on which, too, 
the surface soil is often merely bare rock or stony débris: the 
wonder is not that trees should be so few, but that such vegetation 
as there is should be able to maintain itself. The country within 
the range is much softer : the upland of which it cons’sts lies so 
high that the hills are completely dwarfed ; and a rich cultivation 
makes some amends for the absence of forest trees. 


What has been said applies ch‘efly to the main hills of the 
Salt Range in ‘Tahsfl Pind Didan Ktuin, though, with very consider- 
able modifications, the same general arrangement may he traced in 
the more eastern ranges, which it now, remains to describe. 


Near the east boundary of Tahsfl Pind Didan Khin the range 
has clearly been subjected to great disturbance : the northern hills, 
after culminating in the peak called Chel, which is the highest 
point in the District (3,701 feet), swing round to the southward in 
a broad sweep near the village of Phadisl. This lateral movement 
is continued until the whole chain reaches and is merged in its 
southern neighbour ; but beyond this point of junction the southern 
hills themselves continue for about 5 miles till they reach the town 
of Jalilpur: they then wheel abruptly to the north-east, and follow 
a short course to the bank of the Bunhi torrent, where they termi- 
nate. The country interposed between the overlap of these two 
lateral ranges is generally known as the Wagh valley, after the 
principal village contained in it. The hills which skirt this valley 
are generally looked upon as the furthest eastern extension of the 
Salt Range; but, as a matter of fact, either limb of the range is 

ractically continued by a subsidiary line of hills right across the 
elum Tahsil almost to the eastern boundary of the District. In 
the northern limb this continuity is almost absolute; nearly oppo- 
site to the Chel, and at a distance from it of less than a mile, the 
great mass of Diljabba rises abruptly out of the plain country of 
Lindi Patti, and for some distance runs perine to the general 
course of the Salt Range: but when the hills beyond the Chel sweep 
round to the southward, Diljabba takes no share in the movement, 
but follows its course uninterruptedly to the Ghori Gala pass, 
where it joins the minor range which is generally known as the 
Nili hills, though it has in fact no local collective name, Nili 
being merely the name of the highest peak. From Ghori Gala 
these hills stretch east and north-east across the Jhelum Tabsil 
for a distance of 24 miles, near the encamping ground of Sohiwa 
crossing the line of the Trunk Road and of the North-Western 
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Railway, thence dwindling rapidly, and disappearing finally at 
Kariita, 7 miles beyond Sohitwa Th average height of these hills 
is about 2,500 feet above the sea, and their fashion and appearance 
do not differ greatly from those of the Salt Range proper. 


The continuation of the southern limit of the Salt Range is 
hardly less certain: the Wagh_ hills drop down sharply into the 
Bunhi torrent; but immediately opposite on the further bank the 
Tilla range at once begins its course. As seen from the west, the 
continuity of the two ranges can hardly be doubted; and what the 
smface of the country snggests is confirmed by the geological 
evidence. From the Bunhé these Tilla hills ran eastward in general 
parallelism t) the Nili chain, rapidly culminating in the supreme 
peak of Jogi Tilla, thereafter as rapidly deeer es but as a 
Series of low parallel ridges, (the ‘Langarpur hills’ of subsequent 
paragraphs), continuing across the valley of the Kahin and 
the line cf the Grand Trunk Road near Réthfén. A few miles 
further on they finally vanish, but at a little distance to the north- 
ward a new range springs up in the hillocks called Batéli Dher, 
(close to the encamping ground cf Dina), which may conveniently be 
regarded as a continuation of the Tilla range which has snffered 
some lateral displacement. From Batélf Dher this new range runs 
right up to the eastern boundary of the District near Dhangrot on 
the Jhelum being generally known as the Lehri hills, after the name 
of one of the chief mandis or mother villages of the Iskandrél 
Gakkhars. In one respect these hills are peculiar; like the Salt 
Range they are generally scarped on one side and sloping on the 
other, but by what is almost, if not qnite, a solitary exception in 
the District, the scarped surface is turned away from the river. 


Throughout all these ranges the main hills are frequently 
belted on one side or both by a broad band of hard clay ravines, 
often of considerable depth, which all run parallel to the mountains 
and to one another. They are built of a hard nodular marl, dusky- 
red in colour, (not unlike the refuse of a brick kiln), and are 
generally almost bare of vegetation. Viewed from above, they 
present a peculiar appearance, like the successive waves of a shallow 
sea beating about the bases of the hills. These ravines are a class 
apart, never occurring far from the mountains, and near to them 
being more common on the northern side than on the south : 
ravines Of other species are common all over the District, and will 
be separately noticed. 

The double range of hills above described divides the whole 
District into three physically distinct portions, the first of these 
lying est Se hills, the second within them, and the third behind 

em, Without pretence to strict geographical accura, these ma 
be termed the riverain, the apland, and the plateau. mm i 

The riverain is a broad alluvial plain spread out between the 
thelum and the hills. It stretches from Pandori, in Jhelum Tabsil 
to Kandwal in Tahsil Pind Dsidan Khiin, and its length measured 
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along the course of the river is nearly one hundred miles. Its CHAP.I, A. 
average breadth is about 8 miles but is subject to great variation, physical 
for, while near Jalilpur the plain is « mere thread, to the north, by 4spects- 
Duliél, it spreads into a broad boss which pushes down a limb along ‘Tie riverain 
the reverse side of the mountains, so as to fill up the area left te 
yacant by the lateral displacement of the Lehri hills from the 

general line cf Mount Tilla. This is the furthest extension north- 

ward of the riverain country, and here, near to the historie fortress 

of Rohtss, and amid the low rich lands which fringe the course of : 
the Kalvin, it terminates. ‘Towards the centre this tract consists ido 
of fertile loam which gradually grows sandy as it approaches the ‘ 
river and stony as it approaches the mountains. It is seamed in all 

directions by the beds of hill torrents, which generally bring down 

fertilising floods, but sometimes sweep away fertile ground, or bury 

itin a layer of unproductive sand: very rarely new lands are 

thrown up, but these are generally small in area, poor in quality, 

and precarious in duration. 

Beginaing from the eastern corner of the District near the _Bastem 
town of Jhelum, the country between the termination of the pe 
Langarpur hills and the river is a small and even, but slightly 
elevated plateau of good soil. On the banks of the Jhelum the 
land is rich, but slopes back from the river bank and receives 
little or no benefit from its waters. Further west at Jhelum itself, 
the river bank rises for a short distance to a stony eminence of 
conglomerate, but sinks again, beyond the Kahin naddi, From 
this point a strip of low and generally rich land along its banks 
etretches down to the Jalélpur hills. Above this strip, the 
land rises rapidly up to the igh villages at the foot of the Tilla 
range, where the soil is poor and stony. In the intermediate strip 
the soil is generally fairly good and was formerly marked by an 
abundance of the dhik (locally knewn as chichra.) which is believed 
in these parts to be a sign of fertility: parts of this tract have, 
however, suffered much of late from the encroachment of mountain 
torrents. 


Beyond Jalilpur and the Girjhik hills the narrow plain between Middle 
the Salt Range and the Jhelum contains some of the most fertile "°°" 
and the wealthiest villages in the District. East of Pind Dadan 
Khan they are divided into three tracts,—villages just below the 
hills ; the intermediate villages, which constitute, par eacellence, 
the well tract of the District; and, thirdly, the villages along 
the river bank, where for the most part the soil is sufficiently 
moistened by the river floods, and requires no irigation from wells. 

Of this part of the country Mr. Brandreth, who carried out the 
first regular settlement of the District, wrote «s follows :— 
“ The villuges under the hills where wells cannvut be sank sre never- 
theless very rich and fertile. They receive the accumnlated water of the 
hill slopes, the course of which they detain by lofty banks of earth, These 
detain the water long enough to thoroughly fertilize the field, and then” ~ 
let the water pass into the next one, Very little water gets wy 
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beyond these villages except in unasual floods. At first, the water is 
rather salt, bat after the surface soil bas been washed, it is pure rain 
water, with just enough ‘arth and salt to renovate the fields annually. 
If the rain is not snfficient, it leaves a salt deposit and destroys the har- 
vest. The salt which these villages escape seems to collect in the villages 
of the middle tract, and year by year one or two wells are reported useless 
from salt accumolation. There are, however, more than 300 wells in the 
15 villages, east of Pind Didan Khan, and more are being sunk every 
year, so that it will be some time before the tract deteriorates materially. 
The soil here has also changed. In the villages under the hills, it is 
chiefly a reddish hard earth, which to tte casual observer does not seem 
very fertile. In these villages it is a black pulveralent soil of the highest 
fertility, but becoming mixed with a good deal of sand as it approaches 
the river. The fertility of the soil, and the absence of ravines aud 
nnculturable land, render these villages capable of supporting a large sor- 
plus population. This, together with the very large area of each village, 
accounts for the great number of really large and important townships in 
this tract. The soil near the river is more sandy, and the moisture of the 
river affords an excnse for not making wells; and consequently the 
villagers are neither so industrions, ner so prosperous, as those where the 
continued labour required for the well developes different habits. 


“Beyond Pind Didan Khin to the west, the upper and lower class of 
villages alone rewain. The middle class, or ‘well’ villages, have been, 
as it were, destroyed by the salt, whese destructive agency has rendered 
barren a broad extensive tract from Pind Dadan Khaén to the end of the 
District. To the north is the same red soil, rendered fertile by the drain- 
age of the hills and banked up with even more care; to the south is the 
rich and productive land along the banks of the river; Lut between is a 
desolate salt tract which, after even a moderate shower, is so slippery that 
it is hardly possible to ride over it till it dries,” 


The second or upland region is the tract which lies between 
the double ranges of the hills. The uplands of the Salt Range 
proper lie altogether in the Pind Dadan Khiin Tahsil, and those 
which are situated between the Tilla and Nili hills are all in Tahsil 
Jhelum. The two areas differ very widely, and it will be conveni- 
ent to notice them separately. The Salt Range upland, which 
lies from two thousand to three thousand feet above the sea, was 
called by Mr. Brandreth “one of the most beautiful and fertile bits 
of soil in Upper India.” It is fairly level throughout, and it is so 
hemmed in on every side by the mountains that it runs no general 
risk of denudation, and generally the soil is of very good quality, 
receiving also the benefit of much of the hill drainage which 
frequently brings with it a fertilizing silt. At the same time the 
upland lies so high that there is no room for the devel: ‘pment of 
destructive torrents. ‘This fortunate area is split up by the looped 
structure of the hills into three main basins named Vunhdr, Kalin, 
and Jhangar, each of them crossed by small subsidiary ridges which 
div:de it still further All the three are very productive, and are 
somewhat densely peopled. Jhangar is commonly reckoned the 
most fruitful; but such superiority as it has, over the Kahin at 
any rate, is for the most part due to a lar ver rainfall and @ more 
strenuous cultivation, ; 
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The upland of the Jhelum Tahsil between the Nili and Tilla 
hills is a very different area. It is commonly known as the 
Khuddar, or country of ravines, a name certainly well deserved, 
the surface of the whole tract being broken and distorted in a way 
which it is hard to realize without seeing it. It lies a good deal 
higher than the riverain, but it is much lower than the Salt Range 
upland, its average height being only about 1,200 feet above the 
sea, though perhaps long ago it may have been greater. ‘To the 
south and west, on both sides of the Bunhd torrent, the land is high 
and sandy, (called here Liisli), while further north and east about 
Bari Gowia, the soil is more mixed with clay (hence called chikni), 
and, lying lower, receives more benefit from the upland drainage. 
Just under Tilla itself, round Bheth, it is so stony as to be hardly 
culturable, and the ravines are of great depth ; but beyond to the 
north, on the banks of the Kahin stream, below Robtas, it is low, 
rich and fertile. Further north in the level tract, between the 
Lehri and Langarpur hills, a hard black soil appears (called gholar), 
the richest of any with abundant rains, but the worst in unfavour- 
able seasons. ‘The drainage of this portion fertilizes the remaining 
vi lying between it and the river, up to the Gakkhar village of 
Dulitl, a tract familiarly called the chhamb, which contains much of 
the richest soil of the Tahstl. Though the superficial differences 
between a country of this kind and the uplands of the Salt Range 
are no doubt great and striking, nevertheless the two areas. are 
radically homologous ; but within the Salt Range there has been 
hardly any denudation, while in the Khuddar,—partly on account of 
its greater width and lower level, and partly on account of the 
peculiar hydrography of the District,—denudation has been incessant 
and excessive. ‘There can be no doubt that this one reason is 
almost sufficient to account for all the differences which exist. 


It might naturally be thought that a rane like the Khuddar 
must be very barren ; and the ravines undoubtedly operate to res- 
trict greatly the area where cultivation is possible, while, after a 
certain limit is reached, they also make the breaking up of waste a 
more difficult and expensive operation than usual. Much labour, 
too, is required to keep formed fields of the better class from 
degenerating ; and owing to the very irregular shape, peculiar situa- 
tion and limited area of many of the cultivated plots, farming is 
sometimes necessarily more wasteful than on the huge homogeneous 

Jains of the Punjab : but when all these deductions are made it 
still remains true that the better part of the Khuddar cultivation is 
very fruitful. ‘The best fields are those which lie low, are well 
Jevelled and banked, and which have behind them a large area of 
waste and intractable ravines, these ravines—useless otherwise— be- 
ing invaluable as a catchment area for the supply of drainage water 
to the cultivated fields. There are of course many Khuddar areas 

of which the produce is very poor: except a few fertile earthy 
~~ yillages in the centre of the tract, the whole is a sandstone country, 
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and the soil therefore usually light and sandy, and often very shallow ; 
while the fertile embanked land in the ravines, or in broad open 
stretches on the banks of the principal torrents, is a smaller pro- 
portion of the whole than might be expected, the bulk of the culti- 
vation lying high on detached plateaux between the ravines. 


Beyond the northern ridges of the Salt Range, and the chain 
of the Nili hills, we pass through a belt of rough and slopin 
country to the wide plain which fills the whole Tahsils of Chakwal 
and Tallagang, and which may be called the plateau. It is a high- 
lying area sloping down generally towards the north-west, but in 
some parts towards the south ie | east. Near the Sohin (or Sawin) 
naddi it is ‘sometimes crossed by short ranges of very low hills. 
Kastward of Tahsil Chakwil the entire plateau is absorbed into the 
Rawalpindi District ; and all that remains- to Tahsil Jhelum is the 
long and narrow strip of broken and sloping ground behind the 
Nilf bills, which is known as the Pabbi liga. In many places this 
large area is fretted with small ravines and gullies, and throughout 
it 18 scored by the deep beds of the mountain torrent which descend 
from the Salt Range, and mostly cross the tract northwards, with 
a remarkably straight course, in a direction which is nearly at 
right angles to its length, and receive during their journey the 
whole drainage of the country. Thus each area between two 
torrents assumes a slightly arched surface falling away towards the 
drainage channel on either side, the best and most productive 
portions being those which lie under the watershed where there is 
a large extent of level ground not troubled with ravines : as we 
draw near to the large torrents, the slope becomes severe, and the 
surface very broken and stony. It seems probable that the under- 
lying rock which always crops out at the watershed is nowhere 
very fur from the surface throughout the entire plateau, and when- 
ever the ground ceases to be fairly level, the overlying soil, if left 
to itself and not banked up, is almost certain to be carried away 
from all the higher levels. In some instances, however, the land 
near these torrents is better than all the rest : this is the case when 
the streams leave their deep beds and run in a more open channel, 
when they are frequently fringed by a broad riband of level ground 
dotted with wells, and covered with a prosperous cultivation, Un- 
fortunately these areas are neither very extensive nor very numer- 
ous : they are more commonly met with on the lower courses of the 
torrents near their points of junction with the Sawin. Outside of 
these low and level tracts, wells are very scarce throughout the whole 
of the plateau; such welis as there are being often mere holes 
scraped in the light sandy soil or cut in the porous sandstone at the 
edge of « ravine, and ier very little water. Each village has, - 
therefore, several banks often raised to a great height, in open 
uncultivated spots, which collect the drainage water in large ponds ; 
and on these the cattle depend entirely. They sometimes up, 
however, in bad seasons, and the distress i then very great, for in 
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such seasons the wells often dry up also, and the villagers have to 
go miles for water. The western half of the Chakwil Tahsfl 
contains certain broad tracts of heavy clay soil, very productive 
in good years, but readily affected by drought : otherwise it 
may be stated as a general rule that the soil becomes coarser and 
more sandy as one proceeds from east to west through the plateau : 
at the same time the rainfall diminishes, and the holdings becoming 
larger and larger, the methods of the cultivators get rougher and 
more slovenly owing to the larger area that each has to deal with, 


"The general aspect of the District is exceedingly rough and 
broken : away from the river it is rare to find two miles of level 
ground vd Be yet the whole result is hardly picturesque ; the 
scenery suffers from the fatal wants of wood and water, But the 

rincipal peaks of the Salt Range, such as Chel, Karangal, and 
illa, are all imposing from certain points of view, while their 
summits afford fine views of the surrounding country : and some of 
the gorges on the south of the range are also very fine in their way, 
Of the scenery of the Salt Range uplands, the Gandhala valley near 
‘Choa Saidan Shih is perhaps the best specimen; and the country 
round Choa itself has also considerable beauty, when seen at the 
right season, and from the right spot. Butin general the view- 
oint in these uplands is so high as to dwarf the surrounding hills, 
bE another character is the lake of Kallar Kabir, which bas been 
often praised, perhaps more than it deserves, for one side is quite 
uninteresting; but the other is certainly striking, and the unex- 
ess of a large sheet of water at this height amongst the hills 

must always give the lake a certain attractiveness. In the east of 
the District, too, fine views of the snows of the Pir Panjél can be 


obtained in winter from many points, with a wooded reach of the 


* river, or in other parts the many successive ranges of the interven- 
ing hills, in the foreground. The billowy uplands of ‘the northern 
plateau, again, are not without a decided charm of their own, when 
bright with the green and yellow of the growing spring crops. In 
the matter of scenery, therefore, while there is nothing of the 
highest order, the District may claim a large variety, including 
much that it is by no means to be despised. 

The drai of the eastern end of the District is by means of 
the Kahin and torrents into the Jhelum ; that of the west- 
ern by the Sauj, Gabhir, Ankar, and other streams into the Sawin 
and so to the Indus. ‘These are all hill torrents, full to overflowing 
after heavy rain, and at other times  ppircies dry : the only river 

perly socalled is the Jhelum, which, rising far away in Kashmfr, 
tsa the east and south boundaries, and skirts the District for 
about 120 miles: in the old time it was called Vedasta and after. 
wards Vehat, from the first of which the Greeks took their Hydaspes, 
while the second is still in use among the rustics. 

Until it has passed the base of the Salt Range spurs, its course 
is somewhat to the east of south, and its bank on either side is shut 
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CHAP.I,A- in by low hills covered with brushwood ; but having cleared the 
Physical Langarpur hills and reached the open plain, it turns sharply to the 
Aspects. south-west and maintains this direction till it joins the Chen&b 

Hydro. about 240 miles below the hills. Here its banks are open, though 
graphy of the it is not until it has reached a distance of about three miles above 
river Jbelom. +) town of Jhelum that the right bank is low enough to admit of 

inundation. ‘The bed of tho river, as long as it remains among the 
hills, is rocky, and the current dangerous, but about 8 miles above 
the town of Jhelum the bed changes and becomes sandy. This 
character it retains throughout its course past this District, the river 
flowing with a swift but generally tranquil current, in a bed the 
width of which gradually increases in its onward course ; though here 
and there rocks beneath the sand produce shallows or rapids, which 
are a great hindrance to navigation. The river, however, is navi- 
gable by the flat-bottomed boats of the country, from @ point about 
10 miles above the town of Jhelum, the depth of water being about 
15 feet in summer, and 9 in winter. At the town of Jhelum the 
maximum recorded surface velocity is 8°66 feet per second, and 
the approximate maximum discharge in the same time is 200,000 
cubic feet, the breadth of the stream at the same place varying from — 
9,000 feet to nearly a mile. The river is studded here and there 
with low sandy islands (called bels), which when first thrown up 
are barren, or covered with scrub tamarisk and the like, but are 
generally brought under tillage as successive floods deposit silt on 
them; similar land fringes the banks of the river, the whole being 
subject to quick changes both by diluvion and by accretion, due to 
the vagaries of the stream. The set of the stream against its banks 
varies greatly. It is said that the changes tend to be periodical ; 
put this is probably adelusion. For many years past, in the general 
result, Jhelum has suffered far more from diluvion than Gujrit ; 
and although there are from time to time signs of a change in this 
respect, the secular inclination of the river is nevertheless pro- 
bably to shift to the westward, and, in places, this would lead to 
encroachment on this District, as indeed it has done in the last 
generation. ‘The river water retains its coldness far into the hot 
season : it is always heavily charged with silt, and the deposit 
which it leaves is generally of good quality, but to suppose that it 
is always absolutely or nearly uniform is a mistake which has 
comeaiinee led to injurious consequences in the assessment of new 
uyium. 


Other The remaining streams of the District consist merely of the 
wiceams. = sandy or rocky torrents which descend from the hills or issue out 
from the ravines. Such a torrent is called a kas or kasst. They 

make a great show on the map, but, except for afew days in the 

year, they contain little or no running water. After a storm of 

rain they are often impassable for many hours, but at other times 

they are merely wastes of sand, though im some few places a scanty 

stream of water flows all through the year, and many torrent beds 
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are dotted at rare intervals with permanent pools which are of great 
use both for man and beast: these are called trimkan or dhan ; 
and, even where the bed is dry, water can often be found by dig- 
ging a hole a few feet deep through the sand. What is obtained 
in this way is sometimes little better than a fetid puddle, yet often 
in the hot weatber, and sometimes in the cold weather too, it is 
the only drink for whole villages. 


Perhaps the most noticeable thing about these torrents is the 
ees disposition of the water-parting between the Jhelum and 
ndus. The natural temptation is to think that one slope of the 
Salt Range would drain to the one river, and the other to the 
second: but this is not so. The line of watershed runs right across 
the tabsil and almost through the town of Chakwél, that is to say, 
that the whole of the east Salt Range, and all the auxiliary hills 
in the Jhelum Tahsfl, drain towards the Jhelum river. The long 
slopes of all these hills sink down towards the north, and the chan- 
nels fed by them carry also by far the greater part of the drainage 
water which collects in the plain country below: there it is on the 
reverse side of the mountains, and has to force its way once more 
through the entire range before it can reach the river: but this is 
no easy matter, and many torrent beds run due east for long dis- 
tances along the skirt of the hills seeking for some outlet where 
they may break through : the Saril{, the Bunhi, the Kutian, and the 
Karral (which is the chief source of the Kahiin) are all instances, 
At length all these streams do break through, and pour the 
drainage of half the District through the Khuddar country of 
Tahsfl Jhelum, which perhaps may have been one reason for the 
great denudation which has happened there. There is a curious 
native tradition on the subject, which is in all probability the 
memory of a real event: the enormous Kas Bunhi breaks through 
the northern mountains at the Ghorf Gala pass between Diljabba 
and the hills of the Nilf chain ; this outlet, it is said, did not always 
exist : Niir Shah, a poor ghdzi of Kashmir, had no horse to ride 
upon, 80 he mounted the wall of his house, which at once began to 
travel about with him: at last, so riding, he reached Ghori Gala, 
where his horse straddled right across the breadth of the pass and 
there stayed. So the ways were blocked, and all Liindi Patti be- 
came covered with water and without inhabitants. At last, in the 
days of the Chughatta kings, the wall was thrown down, and the 
water passed through and the people came back. Inside the pass 
there is a remarkable wall-like ridge of rock, 60 feet or more in 
height and only a few feet in width, which no doubt suggested the 
first part of this legend. It is clear that the water must have cut 
through this ledge at some time and have swept destructively over 
the face of the country beyond ; but the pass is certainly much older 
than Babar, in whose time the obstruction is said to have been 
cleared away: nevertheless, the unanimity with which every 
important tribe in Chakwil, as well as the Janjiius of the hills, claim 
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for their forefathers the distinction of having been deputed by Babar 
to carry out the work, perhaps indicates that the occurrence on 
which the story is based took place at no very remote age. 


The two chief torrents which flow into the Jhelum are the 
Kahin and the Bunhé. The Kahin drains the centre and east 
Jhelum Tahsil, and is formed of many branches which issue from 
the Nili hills, and join one another near Domelf. After a course 
nearly due east, it pierces the Tilla range under the walls of Rohtés, 
and eventually falls into the Jhelum just below the Sadr canton- 
ment. In the rainy season it is much vexed with quicksands; as 
indeed is the case with nearly every large kas. 


The Bunha rises in the Government rakh of Sirla, in Tahsfl 
Chakwél, and issues out on the north side of the mountains. 
Thence it turns east, and near Duhman is joined by the Kulian, the 
Kutian and the Sardli, thus receiving the whole drainage of the 
eastern part of the Chakwal Tahsil, and a considerable portion of 
the Northern Salt Range. The united stream flows through the 
Ghort Gala pass and across the west of the Khuddar country; then 
sweeps round the southern end of the Tilla hills by a gap between 
them and the lest spurs of the Salt Range, and almost immediately 
afterwards spreads out into a broad waste of sand which is year b 

ear extending its ravages. Its after course is short, and it 
into the Jhelum between Daéripur and Bhimbar. Its bed at the 
Ghori Gala is only a few paces in width, but below Tilla not far 
short of two miles across. 


The other kassfs which fall into the Jhelum for the most part 
come down directly from the southern face of the Salt Range or of 
Tilla. Some of them, such as that which descends on Kali from 
the Langarpur hills, often do mischief; but most are unimportant. 
They flow in broad, shallow beds through a plain country; rarely 
contain much water, and many, especially in Tahsil Pind Dadan 
Khan, disappear before reaching the river. 

In that part of the District which drains towards the Indus 
most of the torrents descend from the north slopes of the Salt - 
Range, all of them falling directly or indirectly into the Sawin, 
which itself falls into the Indus. The Sawén comes into this Dis- 
trict from that of Réwalpindi, and thereafter forms roughly, but not 
exactly, the boundary between the two for a distance of nearly 
60 miles. It is very treacherous, one night quite dry, next morni 
not to be passed without a goat-skin, and is often fall of quicksands. 
Its first feeders in this District are the Karéhi, the Bhigneh, and 
the Sauj, which all join it near Dulla; and a fourth stream, joining 
it here from the side of Réwalpindi, gives the place of meeting the 
name of Pachnand or ‘ Five Waters.’ ; 


West of Pachnand are many other kases, Of the principal 


Mr. Arthur Brandreth has given the followimg description. “ 
western part of Dhannf (i.e., west Chakwil) is all drained by the 
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Khunéla a small ravine near Kot Ripwil, and by a great ndla 
called the Dhrib, which is, however, only an affluent of the still 
greater Gabhir, the chief nildé in this part of the District. The 
Dhrab rises at Kallar Kahiir, and at first flowing north, bends round 
in a quadrant of a circle to meet the Gabhir near the village of 
Dhribi. Its bed here is a vast plain of dry sand some two miles 
wide, with rich land all along it; but in some parts its bed is 
extremely deep and narrow.” The Tallagang ‘Tahsil is mai 

drained by two large streams, both called the Gabhir and bo 

rising near Jiiba in the Shihpur Salt Range. One curves to the 
east and then to the north dividing Tallagang from Pind Dédan 
Khan and Chakwil; the other to the west and north-west forming 
the boundary with the old Banni District. Both fall into the 
Sawin naddi. The other streams which intersect this Tahsil are 
the Draggar by Tallagang and Kot Sirang; the Ankar by Thohié 


Mahram Khiin and Tamman; and the Leti. This latter forms the 7 


boundary of the Midl and Pakhar i/dgas and was formerly the 
western boundary of the Tahsil. Of the three, the Leti is the 
deepest, and has little culturable land on its banks, which are high 
and rocky ; the Ankar at first is also between high banks, but latterly 
widens and has several prosperous villages on its banks. The 
banks of the Draggar are generally steep, but here and there 
expand and afford room for several flourishing little wells. 


The torrents mentioned above are not utilised for purposes of 
irrigation, though a certain amount of land on the of a 
few of them benefits by their floods; but the District also contains 
several perennial hill streams, issuing from springs in the Salt 
Range, the water of which, when sweet, is used for irrigation, 
The valley of Choa Saidan Shih is watered by one of these, and 
the villages of Kallar Kahir, Juténa, Chhimbi, and Bighinwéla by 
others, but the whole area thus irrigated is only about 1,500 acres, 
The irrigation from floods in the otherwise dry mountain torrents, 
in the Pind Didan Khar plain and elsewhere, stands on a different 
footing ; here an elaborate network of embankments carries the 
flood water onto the successive fields of very considerable 
areas, and performs the work so thoroughly that no water as 
a rule finds its way to the river: the cultivation in some parts 
depends entirely on the sufficiency of these floods, and the right to 
make use of the water is often hotly contested by neighbouring 
villages. The cultivators of one village will make a drain and carry 
off more water than they have a right to, while the crops of another 
village depend upon having the channel open at once while the rain 
lasts. As there is no time for an appeal to the courts of law, the 
villagers proceed in a body and cut the new bank, and a fight 
sometimes ensues, in which not unfrequently lives are lost, Mr. 
Brandreth records that in one small village 200 acres of land were 
thrown out of cultivation by a wrong decision upon this subject. 
«It is an undoubted law of the country,’ he proceeds, ‘that each 
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- village has a right to the surface drainage of its own lands, even 


though a bend of it runs through a part of a neighbouring village.’ 
The only lake in the District is that of Kallar Kahdr. It lies 
close under the northern slope of the Salt Range and is itself very 


“salt. It is roughly circular, nearly a mile across when full, and 


perhaps about four feet deep. The reason of its saltness is not 
properly known, but appears to be partly due to ordinary precipi- 
tation, and partly to brine springs. The villagers have a legend 
that the water was once fresh. One day, as the women were filling 
their pitchers, Babi Farid, the holy saint of Pikpattan, came that 
way and asked for a little water to drink; but the women 
answered: ‘ How would you drink when the water is salt?’ For 
they knew him not. ‘Even 60,’ said the saint, ‘the water is salt.’ 
So he passed by; but in the evening the men came home to eat, 
and behold the water in the pitchers was salt, and the lake has been 
salt from that day. 


Speaking “gies the District cannot be said to be well 
supplied with water. In the villages near the river, wells are usually 
met with, especially in the Jilap iddqa of Tahsil Pind Didan Khin ; 
and throughout the riverain tract the water supply is never a 
serious difficulty, as wells could always be made even if there are 
none at present: but in and behind the hills, wells are decidedly 
uncommon; with a few rare and costly exceptions, the only spots 
upon which they are built are the stretches of level ground which 
sometimes fringe the course of a kas. Elsewhere, unless there is a 
natural spring, the only resource is a tank or a water hole, both 
liable to failure, when long journeys have to be made in search of 
water, the cattle often leaving their own villages for the same 
reason. Many of the natural springs are situated in the Govern- 
ment rakhs, and when—as sometimes happens—such rakhs are 
closed against grazing, great discontent always arises, partly at the 
deprivation of pasture, but chiefly at the deprivation e water, 


The geology of the District may be said to be the geology of 


and Botany, the Salt Range, an account of which will be found in Chapter IV. 


Regarding the District as a whole the following opsis by Mr. 
H. H. Hayden of the Geological Survey of India bara ® 


The greater part of the District lies on the sandstones and conglomerates 

of the Siwdlik series (upper tertiary), but towards the south, the southern 
of the Salt Range affords sections of sedimentary beds ranging from 
cambrian upwards. The lowest bed is the salt marl and rock salt, which 
affords the material for an extensive mining industry. The age of the salt 
marl is at mt unknown, although it is spoaract overlain by @ purple 
sandstone followed by shales containing lower cambrian fossils. These are over- 
lain by the magnesian sandstone and salt pseudomorph zone (see provincial 
article on the geology of the Punjab). The salt pseudomorph zone is followed by 
a boulder bed and shales and sandstones of upper carboniferous or permian age, 
overlain by lower tertiary sandstone and nummuolitic limestone, In this, the 
eastern of the Salt Range, the fossiliferous productus limestone and 


cceratite are spparently absent, and there is s gap in the geological 
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between lower permian and tertiary. Coal occurs in the lower tertiary CHAP. I, As 
at Dandot and Baghénwélé, and is mined at the former locality, while Physical 
the most important Salt mine in the range—the Mayo mine—is situated at Aspects. 
Khewra. Geology, 
See Manual, Geology of India, 2nd edition, page 109 (older palmozoic 
of the Salt Range) and page 118 (carboniferous and trias), 
Wynne: Geology of the Salt Range, Mem. G.S.1., XIV. 
Maddlemiss : Geology of the Salt Range. Rec. G.S.L, XXIV, part 1. 


Kallar-shor (or either of the two words separately) is the sllar-sher. 
term applied to the efflorescence which appears on the surface of 
the ground, where the soil contains much salt of any kind, and is 
not well drained. It appears sporadically all over the District in 
the form of barren patches in otherwise fertile fields ; but isa 
serious evil only in the Pind Dédan Khéin plain, where it renders 
unculturable, and practically useless for any purpose, a strip of 
land roughly about 36 miles long with an average breadth of a 
little over a mile, reducing the fertility of a considerable area in 
addition. It seems to be now certain that this kallar is not, as 
was formerly supposed, directly due to salt washed down from the 
hills to the north, though temporary damage is sometimes so caused ; 
but in general the eyil arises from’ stagnation of the sub-soil water, 
when the salts are brought to. the surface by evaporation and 
capillary attraction. Experience seems to show that in the 
absence of canal irrigation the area affected tends gradually to 
expand, increasing in years of deficient rainfall, and decreasing, 
though not probably, in the long run, to quite the same extent, 
in years when the rainfall is heavy, and counteracts the tendency of 
the salts to collect on the surface. This fact is the principal 
justification of the hope that it may be possible by means of canal 
wrigation, which is likely to be largely extended in the tract affected, 
to reclaim a large proportion of the kallar land. There is not 
at present (1902) much experience to go i it but experiments are 
hopeful so far as they go: on the other d must be noted the 
fact that in one or two localities land subject to river floods has 
been to some extent damaged by kallar ; but this is very rare. 


Tn 1897 some specimens of kallar soil were sent to Dr. Leather, 
Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, for analysis, with 
the following result :— 
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The samples analysed were vertical columns a foot in depth ; 
the surface soil alone would no doubt yield a much greater propor- 
tion of salts, Dr. Leather remarked that the presence of gypsum 
in all these soils prevents the presence of that most objectionable 
constituent, sodium carbonate, or “black alkali:” and observed 
that the analyses do not show any distinct connection between the 
salts in the soil and the drainage from the hills; and in fact tend 
to show that there is no such connection, the worst specimen of all 
not being subject to hill drainage : but at the same time the des- 
cription of the salts (the large proportion of chlorides, including 
as they do magnesium chloride especially), indicates that they are 
not the result of simple decomposition of the soil, as is most pro- 
bably the case with the usar of the United Provinces, The salts in 
these specimens are, he thought, no doubt derived from some out- 
side source ; and though nah may not come directly from the salt 
in the hills, they probably do come indirectly from this or some 
similar source ; they may, for instance, be brought by underground 
water, which, as it evaporates at the surface, leayes the salts 
behind : the only remedy he could suggest was the cutting of open 
drains six feet deep through the tract affected, perhaps at the same 
time diverting any torrent believed to be doing damage ; this land 
could be ily drained if the levels are favourable, for, unlike 
most of the usar of the United Provinces, it permits water to pass 
through it perfectly and rapidly. The levels, however, are not 
believed to be favourable, and as has been indicated above, the 
remedy must be looked for in another direction, from canal 
irrigation. 
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The District flora is not important ; but owing to the. differ- 
ence of level it varies a good deal from place to place. It does not 
appear to have been specially dealt with in any publication ; those 
interested in the subject will however find some information in an 
early notice of the “Vegetation of the Jhelum District,” by Dr. J. B.T. 
Aitchison in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal.” Large trees in 
quantity are only to be met with in the riverain tract ; the (ali or 
shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) is common round Jhelum, and in the 
Government belds in the river, and also occurs frequently in other 
parts of the plain country, but behind the hills it seldom flourishes, 
and is rare, fash there are some fairly good plantations in some 
of the ravines of Chakwal and elsewhere. Its uses are well known ; 
the leaves and young shoots are browsed by cattle and camels ; and 
the wood is excellent for boats, carriages, pack saddles and furni- 
ture. The kikkar (Acacia arabica) is common all through the 
alluvial plain, especially in the Jilap lage of Pind Didan Khin, 
where it often reaches a large size ; but in and beyond the hills it 
does not seem to succeed, being probably killed down by the severity 
of the winter frosts, by which this tree is readily affected in the 
first years of its growth; where it grows at all it grows very 
rapidly. It is perhaps the most useful of the District trees ; the 
timber is hard and durable, considering its quick growth, good 
for ploughs and well wheels, for cart making and a variety of 
other purposes, while it is also useful for burning. The bark and 
the pods are valuable tanning agents, the latter also affording 
excellent food for goats and sheep, and the leaves too are freely 
eaten by all stock in times of drought. ‘The gum that exudes from 
the tree is an astringent medicine. 


The ber (Zizyphus jujuba) is well known near the river, and 
not uncommon elsewhere, but nowhere so important as in the 
arid Thal, where it grows plentifully and well, the fruit it yields 
being a not unimportant article of diet in those parts : what is not 
wanted for immediate use is dried in the sun and stored or sold. 
The leaves and young shoots are useful as fodder, and the wood 
is good for house-building and fuel. A small variety, called ber 
or malla, (Zizyphus nummularia’, grows freely a3. shrub, especially 
in T . where it is cut over every year, the dried leaves 
mixed with chopped straw being considered a valuable fodder for 
cattle, and particularly milch kine ; the branches are used for 
making hedges ; the fruit too, though small, is eaten. 

The phuldht (Acacia modesta) is the most common tree in the 
hills, and is plentiful in the plateau also ; a few specimens are large 
trees, with heavy timber, but in general it is stunted, with gnarled 
‘and contorted trunk. It is perhaps the most important tree in 
the District, because it is the only one which is really plentiful, 
Goats and sheep feed on it. The wood is dark, strong, heavy, 
and close-grained : oil-mills are made from the largest specimens, 
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and ploughs, well-work, and all manner of agricultural and domes- _ 


Olive. 


Dhrek, 


Pippal, 


Pilchi, 


Other trees, 


tic implements from the smaller wood: for these purposes it excels 
all the other timber trees of the tract : a tree of very slow growth, 
its wood is correspondingly durable ; but if itis not eut down on 
reaching full maturity the timber soon decays and becomes useless. 


Next to the phuldhé the most common hill wood is the wild 
olive or kati (Olea europaea) ; this is seldom large, but-some fine 
specimens may be seen near water on the top of Diljabba, The 
fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil, but goats and sheep browse 
upon the leaves, which are useful for cattle also in time of scarcity. 

e wood is yery hard and good though small, Sticks, combs, 
charms, and rosaries are made from it. 

The dhrek (Melia sempervirens) occurs, but is not very plenti- 
fal. It is generally seen near wells and houses, especially new wells 
and houses, as it grows very rapidly and is useful as a shade tree: 
the wood is of very poor quality, but is used for light rafters and 
the like ; also for plough yokes (panjdli). 

Near water yery fine specimens of the Johy, or banyan 
tree (Ficus indica}, and less often of the pippal ( Fieus religiosa), 
are commonly seen : one of the former near 4 alilpur is well known. 

The ft or mulberry is of fairly common occurrence on irrigated 
Jands in the hills, growing very well at Choa Saidan Shih and 
Kallar Kahar : here and there itis found amongst the roadside trees 
on dry land, but never in any great size. 

New lands threwn up by the river are usually covered withthe 
pilchi or Indian tamarisk (T'amariry gallica) which never grows 
very big, and is only used for fuel and coarse wattle work. The 
oriental tamarisk (Tamarix articulata) is met with in the submon- 
tane tracts along the upper courses of torrents, being common in 
some parts of the Pind Didan Khién plain, and also occurs to some 
extent elsewhere: it is generally called pharwdn, or, in the west, 
rukh, fordsh being an unknown word in this District. 

The kangar (Pistacia integerrima), which is a wood for 
furniture, is confined to Tilla, as are the simm2l (Bombaz hepta- - 
phyllum) and the chikri, (Buaus sempervirens). The wild date palm, 


. or khajiir, (Phoente silvestris) occurs on the same hill, and is also met 


Brushwood, 
JAblf. 


with in the plain country near Pind Diidan Khan and at Wagh. On 
the very summit of Tilla there are some eucalyptus trees, some 
carobs, & grove of chil pines, and some bamboo, (which ought how- 
ever, properly to be mentioned among the grasses). Of these 
the eucalyptus and bamboo occur in the ciyil station of Jhelum also, 
The jahli or wan (Salvadora oleoides) is sometimes a tree, 
but more commonly spreads into a bushy undergrowth : the berries 
called pili are much sought after, and have been known to be ex- 
changed for wheat, weight for weight, in times of considerable 
seareity : it is common on the southern aspect of the Salt Range, but 
is never seen in or beyond the hills, é 
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The leafless karil (Capparis aphylla) is common on rough CBAP-T, A. 
lumpy ground, and though seldom more than a large bush it some- Physical 
times becomes a tree of small size : the ripe fruit (pinji) is eaten, Aspects. 
and the half ripeis pickled (dela). The wood is used for fuel, and Kari. 
for light lath-work in village houses. 


The chhachhra is fairly common in the plain and in the hills, Chhachhra. 
sometimes as a shrub, sometimes as a st ‘ed tree, and is said to 
be a sign of fertility: its leaves are valued as fodder for milch 
buffaloes. 
The ghantra (Nerium odorum), with its pretty pink and white Ghanire, 
flowers, (Jahiingfr's diary tells us how much he was struck by this 
shrub when marching along a Jhelum kassi 300 years ago), is com- 
mon in most of the torrent beds: its leaves are poisonous, and ani- 
mals bred in the District always avoid it; but imported stock 
seems to have no such instinct, The stalks are used for pipe-stems 
and -ox-goads. 
Two salsolas, called lénd and lant, are abundant in the Thal,  Léé. 
wing freely on kallay lands too salt to produce anything else. 
hey afford excellent grazing for camels, and cattle will eat them 
too, if very hard put to it for food, Idnd is burnt to some extent 
to produce sajjf or carbonate of soda, but the true Salsola Grifithsit, 
to which these plants are allied, does not seem to occur in thi 
District, though common in Shihpur, where the manufacture of 
sajji is comparatively important. 
By far the most common of the hill shrubs are the bahekav and  Babekar, 
sanatha (Adhatoda vasica, ard Dodonaea burmantana): bahekar grows 
almost anywhere ; though otherwise useless, it makes excellent fuel 
for the small native lime-kilns: the flowers are white, with rather an 
evil smell, but much beloved of bees. ‘The sanatha often covers the  Senstha. 
entire slope of a hill and grows to « considerable size: it is a pleasant 
looking shrub with glistening dark-green leaves: it is very inflam- 
mable, even when green, and when thick has sometimes led to forest 
fires: except for fuel and light roof-work it is useless. 


The straggling ak (Culotropis procera) with its broad leaves ak, 
and woody stems is a familiar object in poor land m most Districts, 
and Jhelum is no exception: it is generally considered a useless 
weed ; but it can be made to serve various purposes: the stalks are 
burnt, goats browse on the bitter leaves, fibre can be got from it, 
and the cotton-like down in the pods is considered a luxurious 
stufling for cushions. : F 

A few of the commoner weeds remain to be noticed: the river Weeds. 
flooded lands are often full of a thistle-like weed called /eh ; another 
weed is the thorny polli, of which the seeds are edible. The most 
intrusive of all is, however, the Jukdt or piydzi, an onion-like weed, 
which occurs all over the District, and may often be seen filling en- 
tire patches in wheat fields, having choked the Wing corn: its 
black seeds are sometimes ground and eaten by the very poor in 
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times of great scarcity. [hakhra is another common weed, which 


produces in the autumn an abundance of triangular spiked seed- 
pods; in times of drought these are ground and mixed with flour 
to make a black and sour substitute for the ordinary wheat cakes. 
The harmal (Peganum harmal) is also common: it is useless, but 
does no harm. 

A very useful weed (if it can be so styled) is the chandka (Dip- 
lotawis griffithsii), a sort of wild oilseed rather like lar imira, but with 
a violet flower. It grows freely in Tallagang in favourable years, 
and the seed is collected and sold for export to Amritsar at 9 to 12 
seers per rupee. It is there known as ‘hdb kaldn, and is used as a 
drug in fever and debility. 


Of garden trees some have already been mentioned aboye: the 
mango is uncommon; it grows in the gardens at Jhelum, but else- 
where are only two or three groves, such as those at Sangoi and 
Pind Didan Khén, and perhaps a dozen isolated trees, some of good 
size, scattered about the District. Other common fruit trees, 
with the aid of irrigation, are the apricot (khurmdnt) ; plum (alicha) ; 
fig (phagwdére), which also grows wild; peach (dri); orange 
(sentra, $c.) ; limes (mittha and khatha) ; pomegranate (andr) ; guava ; 
loquat; plantain; a small green apple, and some others; grape 
vines also do well both in the riveram and the hills, in favoured 
places. The list is fairly imposing; but very little of the fruit 

rown is really good, the apricots of the hills being about the best. 

‘he walnut trees of the Choa Saidan Shih garden deserve mention ; 
they have grown to be fine trees, but their produce is not very 
bountiful. The climate is probably too hot for them. 

The following list of the grasses found in the rakhs of the 
District is taken from a report made in 1894 by Mr. McDonell, 
sometime District Forest Officer, Jhelum, and latterly Conservator 
of Forests, Kashmir. It includes most of the grasses found in the 
District as a whole. 


Paniceae shot Cenchrus pena isetiformia oe | Coarse, but fairly good. 
Penvivctum ap... + | ojart eal orasarall, Coarse and pour, 








Andropogoncas aes | Andropogon forcolatus ...| 4ura .., vos | Not 
Andropogon laniger _—., | Kawiet ,., +» | Coaree, scented; caten whan 
young, 
Heteropegon contortua .. | ravila .,, .. |“ Speargrass", oatuble whon 
young, 
Agrostideac ay | Aristida deprizea vor | ddim biif,,, | Eatable green; haa epeara 
when dry, 
Calorideas eee | Convdon dactylon 4 eo | Khudbdel -» | Excellevt, and fairly common, 
Tetrapogon villomna coo | Gamat ‘05 +» | A poor grass, 





Aphida aristata ... oe 
Anthiativria anathera =... 
Eleusine flagellifera (”) .., 


5 Said to be good, ‘ 

chitla «4. «+ | Conrse, scentod, oatable groen. 

chhtmbar Fy, Serr fodder gi ass, common in 
plains, 


The following are less common than the foregoing :— 











Panicese we | Panicum antidotale —,,, | girham, kharanj | Bad grass, ; 
Panicum ice os is There are three or four varie- 
ties, fairfodder when young, 
Pennisetum +d Pa as Three or four species of thig 

also, coarse, but fair. 


(}) Zlsowbere kuown as dit. 
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Andropogéneae ,..| Maniewris granularis ,., a ih teas gat CHAP. I, A 
Chloridese «+. | Chloris digitata ... a a! Ditto, 

Festuceae oss | Eragrostis pilosa ... a arr All of this species are tal. 


grasses, not much known, but 
: said to be good. 
tis plumova (and 
others), 


two : 
Arundinella ‘ ra nas Grows on Tills, a large grass, 
good when young. 
Tricholasna a ees | Dudda ... ve» | Said to be a bad grass, 
Cyperaceae —,.,. | Cyperus (ria = =| a These aro not grasses, but ore 


ineluded as cattle eat them 
nt timea: they mostly grow 
in damp or marshy places, 
a rotundus .., 
w Sire 
- » and others 
Eriophorum cornogum ... 


The remainder of the list, giving the grasses that are very 
rare, is omitted : the original list would no doubt be available to any- 
one interested in the subject. 


‘The same report contains an estimate, admittedly imperfect, as 
any such estimate must be, of the average amount of grass per acre 
yielded by the rakhs of the District: or rather of the amount of 
grass that they would yield if not open to grazing: the estimate 
was arrived at after small experimental cuttings, and various en- 
quiries: it is unnecessary here to give the a Sag for each rukh 
reported on; good rakhs (only two so classed) were estimated 
to yield 50 maunds per acre; middling rakhs (all the important 
hill forests), 30 maunds; and poor rakhs (including « few smell 
hill rakhs, and all those in the plains), 10 maunds per acre: the 
estimate is for three cuttings per year, dry grass. 


The list was for grasses collected on Tilla hill, and is not, there- 
fore, exhaustive, not noticing grasses common on cultivated lands, 
and some of fairly frequent occurrence in the hills too: sawdnk 
(Panicum colonum), which is also cultivated to some small extent 
in the plain as a cereal, grows up freely in the cropsof the autumn 
harvest, and is a useful grass: dabbh is common in poor land but is 
more harmful than useful: kali, common in the inundated lands on 
the river, is useful for thatching and some other purposes: the 
dhdman (Pennisetum cenchroides) is a good fodder grass, and not 
uncommon in parts. Babbar, commoy in parts of the hills, is con- 
sidered the best material for the well ropes on Persian wheels, 
The most valuable grass of all is perhaps the survit (succharum 
munja), which occurs chiefly in loose sandy soil near the beds of 
torrents, and is generally self-sown, but sometimes planted as a 
boundary, or as a protection from drifting sand. 1t grows in 
large stools, often 12 feet high, the lower part being formed of 
thick reeds called kdna, out of which springs the tilli or thin part 
of the stalk, which carries the large feathery white flower; and 
the whole is wrapped round by the leaf called muyj. Kéna is 
used instead of rs, When wood is scarce, and from it are made 


Lynx, 


ilywna, 
Jackal, 


Urial, 
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the heavy baskets from which the cattle get their feed, as well as 


chairs, stools, and the like: the tills is useful for all light basket 
work, while the munj is the common material for village rope- 
ng. 

Of wild animals leopards occur in small numbers all down 
the Salt Range, but it is possible to be constantly on the hills for 
years without seeing anything of them: they are, however, seen 
cecasionally ; they are usually shot by means of sitting over a hill, 
orover a goat tied up in the jungle at night. They prey chiofly 
on the mountain sheep or dridl but at times do great damage to 
sheep and goats, sometimes also killing horned cattle. Tradition 
says that there used to be tigers also in the District not so very 
long ago, but, however this way be, there are certainly none now. 
A curious animal was brought in for a reward by the villagers in 
the western Salt Range a few years ago, about the size of an_ 
ordinary village dog, light yellow in colour, with a cat-like head, 
and long pointed ears: it had attracted notice to itself by doing 
damage to the flocks : the people stated that it was the first specimen 
ever seen in the Salt Range, and it is to be regretted that it was 
not preserved for identification : it was probably some kind of lynx. 
The Indian hyzena occurs in the hills, but is not common : the 
jackal is occasionally seen and constantly heard, in all parts of 
the tract. ‘there are said to be badgers in the hills, but y are 
certainly very uncommon. 

The viridl or hiridr, (‘oorial ’), (Ovis vignei cycloceros) affords 
the characteristic large game shooting of the District: as long ago 
as the fifties an officer who had been long in the District wrote of the 
rapid extinction of these mountain sheep, and the same line is taken 
in the last edition of the Gazetteer: whatever justification there ma 
have been at that time for such gloomy forebodings, (and there was 
probably very little), there is certainly no reason for them now: 
uridl are found in the Tilla and Nil ranges, and throughout almost 
the whole of the Salt Range proper, so far as in this District ; as 
well as in a good deal of the ravine country near the hills; and in 
Some instances further away from them, as, for instance, in the 
north-east corner of the Tallagang Tahsil. It is not proposed to 
advertise the places where the best sridl shooting is to be had, 
which indeed vary more or less from year to year; but it may be 
said of all the country indicated above, that the sportsman is 
unlucky who in three or four hours walking does not see a fair 
amount of game; though he will usually have to work hard and 
long to secure a really good head: and of course it does happen 
occasionally that the vivid’ have left the particular neighbourhood, 
owing to the presence of leopards, or for some other reason, and 
that none at all are seen. The majority of the heads taken away by 
the casual visitor who comes for a few da ys’ shooting are believed 
to be little over 21 inches or so, a size that is common enough : 
heads of from 24 to 26 inches are good, certainly well above the 


“4 


-e 
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average ; and anything larger is extremely rare, though given plen 
of ae and cot back, a head 6f 28—29 inches, or ee ees 
may possibly be obtained. The largest head that ean be vouched 
for is one of a trifle under 32 inches, secured near Rakh Samarqand 
in 1897, and this is probably about the limit now reached in this 
District, though still larger ones are talked about by the native 
shikdvis.”’ The tric] has the reputation of being difficult to approach, 
but the difficulty seems to have been a good deal ESE: i The 
males and females separate during the rainy months, Séwan, 
Bhidon and Assuj (mid-July to mid-October) : the pairing season 
then follows, and lasts about 5 weeks. The young are dropped 
about the end of April, there being generally two: for the first 
three or four days they are helpless, and a considerable number are 
caught, and kept as pets, but almost always soon die. A male of 
one or two years is called kifra, chapra, or (at two years) diinda; 
there is no special word for a three-year old: one of four years is 
chauga, and one of six chhigga, anything above that being a “ full 
male:” the chapra has horns up to about 10 inches; the Antes up 
te about 21; in the chiigga the beard becomes prominent, black at 
first, but hoary white in very old age. The age can be told from 
the teeth. Many dridl, without distinction of age or sex, are caught 
in traps (:harakkt), in the fields of young wheat: the people have 
some excuse for this practice, which is difficult to prevent, for the 
damage done to growing crops by the rid/ at night is very great 
in and around the hills. 


Should the irid? at any time show serious signs of dwindling, 
it would be desirable to altogether prohibit shooting ina few 
selected Government reserves for a few years: if that were done 
there would be little danger of their extermination. 


The chinkdra, or ravine deer (the Indian gazelle, Gazella benetti) 
generally called hiran, is common in a few parts of the Salt Range 
uplands, in most of the foot hills on the southern side of the range, 
and in the ravines in some parts of the northern plateau: they 
are said to breed twice a year in April-May, and October-November : 
bucks and does are almost always seen together, and the former 
seem if anything the more numerous, a point in which they differ 
from the @rid/: their horns are usually about 10 or 11 inches in 
length, but there are a fair number with heads an inch or two larger, 
and some are said to reach 16 inches, which is improbable ; but those 
which live in the submontane tracts are better developed than those 
in the uplands, and may possibly nearly reach this size. 


Wild pigs are found in the Salt Range only, here and there 
in large numbers, when they do much damage to the crops: wolves, 


SL 
0) Rowland Ward's Records of Big Game, 3rd Evition, p. 382, gives heads of 39}, 38}, 


, 95) from “ the Punjab.” ‘The largest definitely assigned to the Salt Range are 33} and 


j 
(2) Rowland Ward's Records of Big Game, rd Exiition, p. 228, givea one bead of 16 inches 
RAjputéua ; tho largest hen’ from the northern Panjab is, however, 12} inches only, 
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foxes, and wild cats occur but rarely, and the same may be said 
of the porcupine: the hare is fairly common : and so are hedgehogs, 
rats and mice : the mungoose is often seen, ‘There are no monkeys 
in the District, the langitrs talked about at Choa Saidan Shih, and 
naturally supposed by those who have not seen them to be monkeys, 
being really a kind of polecat ; there are always a few of them in 
the Gandhila gorge, and they probably occur in other parts of the 
range also. 

There are no black buck in the District, though there are 
plenty on the other side of the Jhelum in Shahpur and Gujrat. 


During the six years ending 1900, rewards were paid for the 
destruction of 9 leopards and 55 wolves. 


The blue rock pigeon is common, especially in the cliffs of 
the Salt Range; and the Indian stock-pigeon also visits the District 
in the cold season. The Himalayan cushat is met with in parts 
of the hills, and has been shot in July and September ; it would 
seem, therefore, that it does not migrate. Sandgrouse (bhatitlar), 
of several kinds, are found in fairly large numbers in parts of the 
District, particularly in the Thal, and in parts of the northern 


plateau. The grey partridge (tittar) is fairly common everywhere, * 


but the black partridge is found very rarely if at all. Another 
partridge is the chakor (kaunk), which is common in most of the 
higher hills, while the small seesee (susst), is plentiful in the lower 
and more barren foot-hills and ravines. Quail, in large numbers, 
visit the District, especially the lower parts of it, in. the sprin 
and autumn, and are said to breed here to some extent, pai | 
this seems doubtful: snipe are very rare, there bemg no large 
marshes in or near the tract to bring them to the District ; they 
are shot in small numbers in a jhil near Shah Muhammad-wili in 
the extreme north-west corner of ‘l'allagang, also at Kallar Kahiir, 
and in the marshy ground along the lower part of the Kahin 
torrent near Jhelum; jack seem to be more common than. full 
snipe, but the numbers of both are insignificant. The ordinary 
bustard or whdra, here called kharmohr, is fairly common in parts 
of the plateau, especially in the west of Tallagang, the térdmira 
fields in the morning and evening being the best place to look for 
it. The demoiselle crane or filan, here called kiinj, is common 
in the plains near the river in the cool months, and also in the 
neighbourhood of the Sawén river on the northern boundary of the 
District, where the natives make a practice of catching them on 
the wing with a simple kind of lasso made of a long piece of cord 
with a stone at the end of it. The grey goose (magg) is fairly 
lentiful along the river in the winter, a4 is also met with at 
allar Kahér, and sometimes on the Sawin. Duck are also found 
in the season practically wherever there is water, and are especially 
numerous at Kallar Kahr, where they collect in thousands, but 
are approached with difficulty owing to the want of cover: 
teal, pochard, gadwall, and the ubiquitous shoyeller are amongst 
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numerous varieties which visit the district: at places like the CHAP. I. A. 


large ‘tank’ close to Chakwél, as many as six or seven kinds may 
be got in half an hour's shooting, Although there is thus a large 
variety to choose from, the district is certainly not at all a good 
one for small game shooting: almost everywhere there is some- 
thing, but generally it is very little, and even moderately large 
bags are unheard of, 


Amongst other birds may be mentioned the flamingo found 
in large numbers at Kallar Kahr in the cold weather, and found 
nowhere else, it is believed, in the Punjab, except on the neighbour- 
ing hill lakes in the Shdhpur part of the Salt Range: the crow 
and vulturé are common, the raven sometimes met with, on at 
least one hill stream the kingfisher is seen, the golden oriole is 
oceasionally found on Tilla and at Choa Saidan Shah, the beautiful 
little paradise-flycatcher occurring too at the latter place, where 
there are gardens there are generally parrots, blue jays are common, 
at certain times of the year large flocks of tilliar (the rosy pastor) 
visit the district, and wage war against the locusts if ‘there are 
any about, The osprey has been said to breed on the cliff of Tilla, 
but it is not known to have been properly identified.”” It remains 
to note that in a recent abnormally dry winter a number of wild 
Swans were seen at different places on the Jhelum river, and two 
or three of them were shot. 

Snakes are rather common, especially in the hills, in some 
parts of which (for instance, on the summit of Tilla) they abound; 
the commonest kinds are the cobra and karait (Naja tripudians 
and Bungarus ceruleus), and the Echis carinata and dabvia are also 
believed to occur; crocodiles (sansdr) or often seen on mud-banks 
in the river-bed, but very rarely do any harm. Lizards of different 
kinds are common, including the familiar house-lizard or gecko, 
tree-lizards, and several varieties living in holes in the ground, 
of which the large goh is the most important: a small spotted 
venomous looking lizard is occasionally met with in the hills, whose 
bite is commonly supposed to be instantly fatal, it is believed to 
be-in reality harmless. 

There sted and rohit are the eeesnanest fish in the river: 

t (properly Dhangrot) in the north-east corner of the 
district, opposite the yee of the Pinch river with the Jhelum 
there still a’ narrow impetuous mountain torrent), has a great 
reputation for its mahseer fishing: there are of course mahseer in 
the Jhelum itself, but the fame of Tangrot as a fishing place is 
derived from the Ptinch river in the neighbouring State of Kashmfr 
and in Pinch, and there seems unfortunately. to be no doubt that 
this has very seriously deteriorated in the last ten or fifteen years, 
owing to the unmerciful way in which it has been subj to 
poaching. Within comparatively recent years a system of netting 
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* has been introduced, which is carried on chiefly in the cold 


weather, partly because in that season there are very few European 
fishermen about to see what is going on, but chiefly because 
the fish are then in a more or less comatose state, and their 
capture is thus rendered easy. It has been stated on good authority 
that a single contractor in the cold weather of 1898-99 netted over. 
16,000 Ibs. weight of mahseer of all sizes from } lb. upwards, and 
almost as many in the following year: not many years ago fish of 
from 30 to 60 Ibs. were not uncommon, but, as would naturally be 
expected, the number of fish in the river is no longer anything 
like what it used to be, and it is a long time since there has been 
a goed season. It was announced in the Press early in 1901 that 
efforts were being made to form a committee with a view to pre- 
serving the river: it is not known whether any practical action 
followed.” 


It is a curious fact that the agricultural population on the 
banks of the river make practically not the slightest use of the fish 
that is to be had at their doors for the catching; a villager who 
took to fish eating would be taunted by his friends with eating yver- 
min (hird); the fish caught, chiefly at Pind Didan Khin and Jhelum 
itself, are consumed almost entirely by the town population. 


Away from the Jhelum there is little opportunity for fish to 
live, but in some of the small streams of the Salt Range, such as 
that which rises in the sacred pools of Kités, small minnow-like fish 
are numerous: in the pools of the same stream, which soon after- 
wards ‘becomes salt and dries up long before it can reach the river, 
there are voli of considerable size, up to perhaps six pounds or 
more : it would be more correct to say there were such fish, for a 
few years ago they almost disappeared aud stories were heard of 
dynamite from the neighbouring coal-mines having been used. 
There are also eels in this stream near Choa Saidan Shah. 

Swarms of locusts (makri, Acridium peregrinum) often make 
their appearance in the district, occasionally doing very great damage 
to trees and crops: the last serious visitation of this kind was in 
late spring of 1891, when the young wheat crop in Tallagang and 
the part of Chakwél adjoining was almost entirely destroyed, less 
serious damage being done m other parts of the district. To Talla. 
gang this is well remembered as the locust year (makri-wala sal), 
from which the agriculturists commonly date events. Locusts haye 
several times recently invaded the district, sometimes in great 


Cr a ge ee ee 
() After the above was written, the Kashmir authorities, in February 1903, issued 
regulations, which have since been slightly modified, and now stand as follows: All takin 
of fah by improper methods (such an fixed engines, weirs and channels, dynamite, and 
poison) ws prohibited; close season for nets is enforced from 16th October to 1th July 
in Jungoo pool, and from 15th November to 16th July elsewhore. There is no close season 
for rods except that in the deep pools of Jangoo, Palnk, Potah, and Lower Arno, and in the 
Junction Pool, including the Chakker (Jammu bank) all trolling or fishing, other than by 
casting with rod snd line, is prohibited from November 16th to July loth, The Reservation 
Giances the whole tine w teded ky oat ek niucbect Pinion Hanae ar 
ver a staff ers, censes cond (for 
Ssbivg) Bs 10'fo tou days ox fos, and He, 20 fora poriod nmi excondiog « pra aed 
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force, but have come at a season when they could not do very great CHAP. I, A 
damage. In the long run perhaps more harm is done by the foka, Physical 


a kind of ericket, which is always present in the summer in great 
or small numbers, and sometimes does much damage to the autumn Insects, 
crops. 

Mosquitoes and lionse flies are a familiar plague, except in the 
cold months, hornets are common about houses, and’ there are 
sandflies in plenty at certain seasons in the Pind Dédan Khin plains 
and some othe localities, white ants injure the young crops in 
seasons of drought, besides doing damage to other property. The 
honey-bee is common in the Salt Range, and the honey is much 
appreciated by the people, though somewhat insipid. 

There is no record of the temperatures in the district at , Baisfal, 
different times of the year ; but it is certain that the arid Thal in and atime 
the plains west of Pind Dédan Khén is amongst the hottest regions 
in India ; at Khushitb, in the Shéhpur District, which is similarly 
situated, the temperature in the shade rises day after day in the 
months of May and June to 115° or more in the shade: through- 
out the year the temperature is sensibly higher than in the rest of 
the district, with the exception of a few places in the same. sort of 
situation, such as Domeli, which lies below the south face of the 
Nilt range: the cold weather too is perceptibly shorter in these hot 
tracts, the heat being often unpleasant even in the middle of Novem- 
ber and at the end of February. In the hills, on the other hand, 
though the climate cannot be called temperate, the heat never 
attains the extreme which is common in the plains of the 
Punjab; and in the winter a bitter north wind preyails, the cold 
being often severe: light snow falls every few years on the uplands, 
though it never lies long: and in the seyere winter of 1892-93 there 
was a heavy fall, which covered not only the Salt Range, but prac- 
tically the whole of the plateau to the north of it. Over the rest of 
the district’ the climate is that of the ordinary Punjab plain, 

The cold weather comes to an end in April, about the middle of 
which month tlie temperature begins to be uncomfortably high, and 
continues to rise through May and June, the hottest months, until 
the monsoon breaks, usnally in the last week of June or the first 
week of July: with tlie coming of the rains the temperature falls 
considerably, though the damp heat which follows any cessation of 
the monsoon for more than a week or ten days is often severe ; and 
the climate of the headquarters station is at such times particularly 
trying: the rains generally come to an end about the beginning of 
September. Towards the end of that month the nights begin to be 
sensibly cooler, and the beginning of the “cold weather” soon 
follows, about the middle of October, though the heat im the sun re- 
mains considerable for some weeks longer: through: the winter 
months the district enjoys almost perfect weather with’ bright days 
and cold clear nights with generally some frost in the'two coldest 
months, interrupted at more or less frequent intervals: by spells of 
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CHAP. 1, A. cold, raw, rainy weather due to the winter rains, which usually begin 
Physical Soon after Christmas, and end with February, though earlier and later 
Aspects. storms are not uncommon: towards the end of March the sun — 
Rainfall, again becomes powerful. 


Soa elicate The district is fairly healthy, but not remarkably so, the av 


death-rate for the years 1890 to 1900 having been 31 per thousand, 
which is not bat Mesescars from the Provincial average: as else- 
where in the jab the people suffer severely in the autumn 
months from intermittent fevers, more especially along the bank 
of the river, when the floods subside, and the inundated lands 
begin to dry. In November and December the fever is often 
complicated with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and 
diarrhoea are common symptons of the disease, while towards the 
end of the season enlargement of the spleen is often prevalent. 
As might be expected, the amount of fever is less in dry years 
than in those of heavy rainfall, but the difference is not, as a rule, 
so great as would be looked for. The worst year in recent times 
was 1592, when heavy rains and floods, combined with a severe 
epidemic of cholera, raised the death-rate to 53 per thousand, or 
48 per thousand, excluding the deaths from cholera: while the 
following year, in spite of copious rains and unprecedented floods 
in the Jhelum river, had a death-rate of only 25 per thousand, the 
lowest figure reached in the ten years, Other prevalent diseases 
are guinea-worm, wherever the people are dependent on stagnant 
tanks for their water-supply, while eye troubles and skin diseases 
are common in all parts. Stone in the bladder occurs chiefly in 
the hilly tracts, in parts of which goitre also is said to be not 
uncommon, though it is very seldom actually seen. There is a 
small colony of lepers in one of the villages of the Jhelum Pabbi, 
which accounts for the great majority of the 128 persons in the 
district so afflicted ; lepers are seldom seen elsewhere. 


The regularity with which the death-rate; lowest in April 
(28 per thousand), rises to its highest (51) in November, is 
somewhat remarkable: the four months ending with June are the 
healthiest, with a death-rate of 28 to 32 per thousand; next come 
the rains, July to September, with February, 34 to 37 ; while the 
worst are the months of the autumn harvest and the winter cold, 
October to Jannary, with the high rate of 46 to 51 per -thonsand. 


The figures for the average annual rainfall at each station, as 


supplied by the Meteorological Department from statistics completed 
up to 1900 are as follows :— 


Inches. 
Shelom Pas ons we ~~ sae 23 
Pind Daédan Khan Bee sy + . 164 
Chakwal ons teas ay af om 17 


Tallagang ... ees 


and these averages may be taken as more accurate than those for 
the last ten years, from which they differ considerably. It should 
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be observed, however, that the rain-gauge stations at Jhelum and 
Tallagang are situated at the extreme east of those Tahsils, and 
the rainfall recorded at them is heavier than that of the tracts 
which they represent, for it is well known that the rainfall 
decreases rapidly as one goes westwards away from the Himalaya : 
the Pind Didan Khan gauge also is correct guide to the rainfall 
of only asmall part of the Tahsil, the central part of the plain, 
pe seems to indicate an average rainfall somewhat as 
ollows : — 


Inches. 
Most of Tahsil Jhelum, eastern Chakwil, and the 
east and central Salt Range... at sas 22 
. Chakw4l West, Tallagang East, eastern plains of 
Pind Dadan Khan, and western Salt Range 
Tallagang West... ane ane ak we 15 
Pind Dédan Khan ‘Thal (the western plains) aes 12 


For the district asa whole the rainfall is somewhat scanty 
and very uncertain, varying greatly from year to year: what, 
moreover, is almost as much of importance as the amount of the 
rain is its distribution in time; a small rainfall well distributed 
is infinitely superior to a heavy fall crowded into a few abnormal 
storms, with long intervals of aridity both before and afterwards : 
on this point no statistics can give any trustworthy information. 


No destructive cyclones or earthquakes are on record: earth- 
quakes do occur, very rarely, but though perce tible enough, they 
are too slight to do any appreciable damage- e destructive flood 
in Kashmir in July 1893, until recently the highest on record, 
was accompanied by very heavy and long continued rain in the 
lower hills and in the Jhelum District itself : the result was a 
flood of unprecedented volume in this part of the course of the 
river and immense damage, with great loss of property and some 
loss of life, was caused by it: the town of Jhelum escaped with 
little damage, but Pind Didan Khén suffered very serious loss, 
which has no doubt contributed something to the decay of this 
town through the loss of its trade. The damage done was, how- 
ever, chiefly in the villages of the saildb tract along the river side, 
where great loss of crops, stock, and other property 


Subsequent experience has shown that, as might have been 
expected, even a heavy flood in Kashmfr does not necessarily imply 
any great rise in the level of the stream after it leaves the hulls. 
The valley of Kashmfr in 1903 experienced an inundation con- 
siderably exceeding in severity that of 1893, but the river did no 
damage lower down: the fact is that the Jhelum river of the 
Punjab plains takes but a fraction of its volume from the drainage 
of the Kashmtr valley, though the fraction is no doubt a fairly 
considerable one. 


——_—— 


Earthquakes, 
Floods. 


Jhelum. 
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Section B.—History. 

Tur materials for the history of any particular tract are its 
antiquities—ruins and coins—its present races or tribes and their 
traditions, and the evidence of the historians and travellers in 
whose pages it is mentioned, In the case of this district we haye 
the aid of all these, though until we come to comparatively recent 
times the information that they furnish is generally extremely 
meagre and fragmentary, and there is often considerable doubt 
as to its proper interpretation. 

It will be well first to notice the various places of historical or 
archeological interest in the district, and to discuss briefly the 
information offered by its more portable antiquities—coins and 
the like: after a passing reference to tribal history and traditions, 
the historical evidence will be dealt with, and finally some account 
of the recent history of the tract will be given. ‘To some extent, 
however, these subjects overlap. 


ArncumotocicaL Remarns. 


The site of the present, town of Jhelum is not old; but the 
mound on which the railway bungalows are built is' undoubtedly 
of great age, and many antiquities were obtained from it in the 
excavations when the railway was under construction ; these objects, 
which are described by General Cunningham in his Archwological 
Survey Reports, Vol. XTV, pp. 41—48, are of two kinds, one 
sat ating back to the time of the Greeks, and the other 
to the flourishing period of Kashmirian rule, to which most of 
the existing temples in the district appear to belong, They 
included 3 iron tripods of Greek form, 2 brass bowls, a complete 
stone pillar, and 23 pillar bases of the same fashion: the pillar, 
shown in Plate XVI of the yolume above referred to, is now in 
the Museum at Lahore (as is also a /ingam pillar with a rnde head 
on one side of it, apparently from the same source), Cunningham 
considered it to be in the later Gupta style, not later than the 
7th or 8th Century A.D. : 

Tn the village of Kali, about four miles north of Jhelum, is a 
ilaster, evidently the left jamb of a doorway, of stone, about 7 
eot high, having an image at the bottom, but in the upper part 

just like the ordinary pillars obtained from old Hindu or Jaina 
temples, and like the one from Jhelum referred to above: it is 
clearly from the'same temple. This Kila pillar was published by 
General Abbott in J. A. S. B., 1847, plate 24. 

About ten miles north-west from Jhelum lies the great fort 
of Rohtds. After expelling Humiyun in A.D. 1542, the emperor 
Sher Shih Sir found it desirable to take measures against the 
return of the exile, and against his friends the Gakkhars: he 
therefore visited the Jhelum hills and selected the spot, where the 
Kahan torrent bursts through the low continuation eastwards 


(*) On a Senlptare from the Site of Bukephalia, J. A, S, B,, 1847, p, 664, 
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of the Tilla range, for the construction of a great fort, to be named 
after the fort of Rohtis in Bengal, the scene of a previous victory. 
The Gakkhars did all they could to boycott the- builders, and with 
such success that for a chow time an ashrafi was psid for each 
stone, but eventually the work was completed, in 1543 A.D., 
at a cost which, according to two historians, works out at about 
Rs. 40,25,000." The Gakkhars made.a feeble retort by building 
some insignificant fortifications near the village of Sultdnpur, 
which still remain. The fort of Rohtés has a circumference of about 
21 miles, anda dividing wall in addition, about 4 mile long : the 
walls are at their base in many places 30 feet thick, and from 
30 to 50 feet high: there are 68 towers or bastions and 12 
gateways, and the walls are everywhere pierced for musketry or 
archery, and here and there for caunon: in the parapets near the 
gateways are machicolations, from which molten lead could be 
poured on attacking troops. The fort has never stood a serious 
siege, and even in medieval warfare would have taken a large 
army to hold it, for some of the gates are remarkably easy of 
access, and but poorly constructed. It is now in parts ruined, 
especially on the north side, where a considerable section of the 
walls has collapsed ; in other places the foundations of soft sandstone 
have worn away, leaving the walls supported only by the excellent 
mortar with which they were constructed. Many of the gateways 
are, however, still imposing, the finest being the Sohal Gate facing 
Tilla, which is over 70 feet high: the balconies on the outer walls 
of this gate are fine specimens of the work of the time, and the 
whole gateway is anad in spite of the use to which its upper 
part has been put as a district rest-house. The best gateways 
after the Sohal Darwéza are the Khwis Khini, where the road 
from Jhelum enters the fort, and the Langar-khéna, on the north 
side, The northern part of the fort is separated from the rest by 
an interior wall, much the same as those on the outside, so as to 
form a kind of citadel (andarkot): within it isa small high building 
of incongruous appearance, said to have been erected by Min Singh 
in the time of Akbar. he fort contains two bdolis or wells with 
long flights of steps on one side giving access to the water, now 
no ieee to be found in them: the citadel contains a small ruimed 
mosque of the same period as the rest of the fort: and there are 
several inscriptions over the gateways, but nothing of importance. 
In the body of the fort is the small town of Rohtés, witha 
flourishing bizar, where old coins are generally to be found, chiefly 
Indo-Scythian, and dims of the Stiri Kings, and of the Mughal 
Emperors. Rohtis was subsequently visited by many of the 
Mughal Emperors and other rulers and invaders; but it is not 
associated with any important historical event, and is chiefly 
remarkable for its size and massiveness, and as an example of 
labour wasted. 


ww ahingirt (Elliot, Vol. Vi, p. #97) reckuuing the dém as jy xuptey and 
Zeit Deidi (Hiliot Yo IV, p. 410) the Babloli as y} rapec, iid 
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The best general view of the fort is perhaps that to be obtained 
from the opposite side of the Kahén torrent to the north: the first 
view of the walls as the place is approached from the Jhelum side 
is also striking. 

Until the construction of the Grand Trunk Road, Rohtés was 
a halting place on the main road between Lahore and Peshawar : 
about a mile tothe north isa disused serat in fair preservation, 
of about the same period as the fort itself or somewhat later.” 


The following are extracts from an interesting article on Robtis 


in the Pioneer of October 10th, 1897 :— 

* Through the gorge in which the fort stands the little river Kahan 
winds its way. In olden times this gorge must have been often used 
for traffic from the mountainous country north of the Salt Range to 
the plains south of it. It is pretty certain that Alexander brought 
his boats from the Indus on carriages to the Jhelum this way, for 
there is no other pass available for wheel traffic in this portion of 
the range, but how he made this available is, and must ever remain, 
a mystery. How Alexander managed his transport department from 
the Indus to the Jhelum is a chapter of history that cannot be 
written, Many and many atime the Gakkhars of the country north of 
the Salt Range had used the defile. Armies from Ghazni and Samarkand 
used it also. So that in medieval times it must often have witnessed 
urmies of cavalry going on their way to the rich plains of the Punjab and 
northern India, to Sidlkot, once the capital of a rich district ruled by 
Hippostratus and Zoilus and Straton, to Lahore, to Delhi and to Ajmir, 
lt must have witnessed their return thinned in their numbers by warfare 
and disease, but laden now with plunder—vast quantities of gold silver, 
and precious stones, immense stores of rich cloths, and, worst of all, 
innumerable slaves, young men and maidens doomed toa life-long captivity. 
There was no advanced post of Hindastén in the Punjab proper. The 
forts protecting the country were south of the Sutlej. There was no 
unity amongst the Rajas of India. They did not regard themselves as 
u nation, and in those good old times, free from oppression and rapacity 
and exhaustive taxation, there was no cohesion and no National Congress. 
The Sulténs of Delhi never dreamt of making « fort in so advanced a spot. 
More than a score and a half of them lived and ruled and repe led 
invasions from the north (when they could), but they were too much 
engrossed with either spending the revenues of the country on their 
personal pleasures, or heaping them up uselessly in their treasury, to 
think of any wastefol public works for the protection ofthe country. 


“The Mughals came this way to India, Babar says, ‘ Advancing five 
marches from the Sind the sixth brought us close by the hill of Jud below 
the hills of Balnéth Jogi, on the banks of a river....., where we encamped.’ 
This was when he was on his way to Péoipat, to conquest and to empire. 
After five years of incessant warfare and turmoil, this pass saw his return 
—a corpse. In his train as conqueror he had primitive caunon which he 
used to some purpose at Panipat. How he managed to tra rt them 
through the northern Panjab we do not know, but cannon pins go where 
carriages laden with boats had gone eighteen hundred years before. 
His army was composed of both cavalry and infantry as well as artillery. 


eee ee ern EE 
() In a“ Descriptive Notice of the District of Jhilum” by L. Bowring, 1.4.8 
43-64, it is suid to have been erected with the shrine of Shah Jans pear Robtis} 


By Shah Jabin, who reigned from 1627-1658 A, D, 
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His infantry were chiefly bowmen. On bis return we can imagine the 
bier borne with every sign of grief and pomp. In the five yeurs of his 
Indian life the pass had seen much military traffic. He had no’ forgotien 
his army left behind at Kabul, and he was constantly senving preseuts of 
plunder from his army of victory to their brethren in arms, the army of 
occupation in Kabul, 

* * * * * * * 


“The two first Mughals made friends with the turbulent Gakkhars 
who inhabited the country north of the Salt Range. When Humdyun, 
the serond Mughal, had been driven from Hindustéin, and his brothers 
had also been expe)led, their conqueror, Sher Shah, who was a consummate 
general, saw at once that he must build a fort to hold the Gakkhars in 
check and also to be an obstacle in the return of the expelled emperor. 
He selected the gorge of the Kahn for the fort, and he could not have 
chosen a better spot. It overawed the Gakkhars, and it was in the direct 
road from Kabul to Lahore. Fortune more than smiled on Sher Shéh. 
The daughter of the Gakkhar Chief, Sérang Khin, fell into his hands, 
as did also that doughty chieftain himself. The daughter was given to 
a favourite general, Khwds Khiin, and the chief was flayed alive and his 
skin stuffed with straw. The mercies of the olden time were tender and 
their chivalry renowned. 

* * * * * * 7 


“Now for the utility of this stronghold. SherSbah died, and ten 
years after his death Humfyun returned to India, ‘Tatar Khan Kasi, 
the governor of Rohtés, although the fort had been strengthened, made no 
resistance and fled; but Adam Khén, though he owed service, did not 
join the army.’ Yes, it is true Adam Khan owed service, but he would 
not give it to the family of the murderers of his father, he preferred 
showing his friendship to the old friends of his family the Mughals. 
There is no excuse for Adam Khan. The very purpose for which the 
fort was constrocted it did not fulfil. 


“ One of the gates of Rohtds, thatis now pane complete, is named after 
Khwas Khan, who married the daughter of the Gakkhar chief, Sérang. 
This general was not in favour with Islim Shah, who caused him to be 
foully murdered. There is some doubt as to where the corpse was buried, 
Some say Delhi, some Khwdspur, between the Jhelum and Chendb, 
Tradition has it that the tomb is the one outside the gate of the fort, near 
the gate named after him. ‘Chat tradition is almost certainly wrong, 


“ Akbar just rested a night at Rohtéson his way to Kabul. Jahdngfr, 
the son of abate: and grandson of Babar, went to Kashmir several times 
during his reign. In his diary he jotted down the most trivial thin 
He noticed both Rohtfés and Tilla. Of Rohtés he says that it was 
constructed by Sher Shah amongst the ravines where it was scarcely 
conceivable that so strong a position could have been obtained, 

* * * * * * * 


“On another occasion Jahangir tells us that he stayed at Rohtés and 
tsome small partridges called tathu, and that its flesh is more tusty 
than that of snether kind of partridge called kabak.) He wasa great 
sportsman, and was a connoisseur of game when cooked and on the 
festive board. Once more Jabdngir visited Rohtis. He had heen ona 
forced journey to Kébul in the company of Mahabat Khén, a creature 
c# the heir-apparent, who afterwards became Shéh Jahén. He was to 


Probably Keunk, chikor. 
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all intents and purposes a prisoner of this man. Ndr Jahdn, the beanutifal 
wife of the emperor, was a woman of many resources. She obtained 
troops from Lahore, and ordered Mahabat Khiin ont of the way. He 
was obliged to obey, Jahdngir advanced to Rohtds and there for a while 
held his court, but the glory was departed fromit. Roht4és has no 
palaces, and the emperor and his suite must have lived in the weather worn 
tents that had been to Kabul and back. Jahangir visited Kashmir once 


more, but he did not take Rehtés either in going or coming back. He 
returned to Lahore to die. 


“The other Mughal emperors seem to have made no use whatever of 
Rohtés. But the Durréni invaders of the Punjab knew its value, and 
they maintained a garrison snd governor there to keep open their 
communications with Kabul; bnt these invaders were only in power for 
atime, they soon had to betake themselves to Kabul and to stay there. 
In the confusion that ensued the Sikhs rose into power. Ranjit 
Singh at the beginning of the present century obtsined Lahore. Soon 
after he tried to get Kashmir, and in returning from one of his 
unsuccessfal expeditions against the unhappy valley passed throngh 
Rohtés, One of the most touching events in his life is connected with 
Rohtés. His general, Hari Singh, had been slxin in battle sgainst 
the Afghéns at Jamrfid. The Mahirdja heard of his death when in 
camp at Rohtés and the news cansed him to weep, for Hari Singh was 
one of the few men whom Ranjit Singh trusted and loved.” 


The monastery of Jogis on the summit of the isolated peak of 
Tilla, which rises toa height of over 3,200 feet about 20 miles 
west of Jhelum, is undoubtedly one of the oldest religious institu- 
tions in Northern India: it is now known as Tilla Gorakh Nath, or 
more usually as Jogi Tilla or Tilla simply ; but was formerly 
called Tilla Bélndth, and the name is still well known: the Jogis say 
that Balndth was a prominent disciple of Gorakh Nath, the legendary 
founder of the institution. Cunningham (Ancient Geography of 
India, pp. 164—6) sees a reference to the place in a curious fable 
related by Plutarch (De Fluviis), to the effect that, when Porus was 
preparing to oppose Alexander in B. C. 326, the royal elephant 
rushed up a hill sacred to the sun,” and in human § 
implored him to cease his opposition to the invader; and that the 
mountain was afterwards called the ‘ Hill of the Elephant :” in this 
Cunningham finds further proof that Tilla Balnéth is referred to, and 
that the monastery was in existence in the time of Alexander, “ for 
the Macedonians, who had just come from Persia, would almost 
certainly have mistaken the name for Fflndéth or Pilnéth, the 
‘ Elephant.’” All this, however, is mere conjecture, which has no 
critical foundation. All that is really known of Tilla is that the 
institution is of venerable age; for how many centuries it has 
been in existence there is nothing to show. Of popular traditions 
regarding the place there are plenty : Réja Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
may be taken to be an historical personage, but the popular 
story connecting him with Tilla has no historical foundation ; 


(1) Canningham’s statement that Tilla Balndth meane “ Hill of the Sun,” is not, however 
correct, 
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the popular tradition states that his elder brother, Raja Bharthri, 
resigned the throne to become a fayir and a member of the Tilla 
monastery, as Gorakh Nath’s disciple: details of his journey and 
his acts there are given, and one of the oldest samddhs on the hill is 
known as that of Rija Bharthri: he is said to have founded the 
similar institution on the Koh Kirdna hill in J hang. If he lived at 
all he lived nearly 1,500 years ago. 


Tilla in is connected by tradition with the name well 
known in Eicancs of Pdran Bhagat, a son of Raja Salwiéhan of 
Sialkot, another semi-fabulous king, of whose times there is really 
no historical information : Piiran is said to have joined the Jogt 
fraternity on being restored to life by their head, and to have sub- 
sequently founded a well-known monastery in the Rohtak District. 


Bilnath of the Jogis is mentioned in the time of Sher Shah 
Stiri™, and Abul Fazl in the Afn-i-Akbari writes of “the temple of 
Balnath Jogi, which is called Tilla Baélnath,” as being held in 
veneration by the fagirs of Hindustin. 


The old jdgir held by the Jogis of the village of Naugirén is 
referred to in a sanad of Akbar as an ancient grant: it has recently 
been restored after over forty years’ resumption, due to the miscon- 
duct of the late gaddi-nashin, with whose connivance the murder 
‘of a fagir at Tilla was said to have been committed. There are 
numerous other sanads of later kings relating to this jagiy in 
possession of the Jogfs. 


Tilla is supposed to have been sacked by Ahmad Shéh Durréni 
ubout the year 1748 A.D. It is probably due to this that there 
is practically nothing on the surface or in the present buildings on 
the hill to show the antiquity of the place ; it is believed, however, 
that it has never been examined by a trained archeologist, and it 
is possible that remnants of earlier buildings might be found: 
one such remnant is probably the handsome carved stone doorway 
in the courtyard of the monastery, which recalls, both in material 
and style, the sculptures found in the Gandhila valley near Choa 
Saidan Shih. The present buildings are an irregular straggling 
pul of no great distinction : hi pie from them are a number of 
masonry tombs, large and small, of past Jogis, for their custom is 
burial not cremation ; and there are various storage tanks, of which 
the largest, the Kwar Sar, is merely an ordinary embanked pond on 
a large scale. There is a fine masonry tank near the caries § 
the rude figures surmounting the steps on one side seem to 
comparatively recent. The conspicuous shrine on the rock 
pinnacle to the west (the summit of the hill), commemorates a visit 
paid to Tilla by the Sikh Gurd, Ninak. 





() Elliot, Vol. IV, p, 415. 
(2) Ancient 3 a in India, pe mina rarely show ony old remaiua, 
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The Jogis of Tilla have at times in their recent history been 
remarkable less for piety and good behaviour than for the want of 
these qualities: at the present time, however, the institution is in 
good repute, and the gaddi-nashin, Pir Sahj Nath, enjoys the esteem 
of his Muhammadan neighbours as well as of the Hindtis. The 
curious use of the Muhammadan title of Pir will be noticed : in this 
the heads of the Jogis at Kot Strang, Makhad, &c., follow the 
example of the parent institution : these are only two of the nearest 
of the many branches which have from time to time been thrown 
off from Tilla: if the Jogis are to be credited, they still keep up 
relations with such branches as far off as Nepél and Afghdnistén, 
in addition to many in British territory : they claim, and apparently 
with correctness, that theirs is the original Jogi foundation from 
which all others have sprung." Formerly a great place of pilgrim- 
age, ‘Tilla has in latter days much declined in this respect, 
possibly owing to the competition of more accessible places. - 


The ruins at Diléwar and near Dérdpur are thus described by 
Cunningham at page 161 of his “ Ancient Geography of India”:-- 


“ The ruined city near Dérépur, which has been described by Burnes® and 
Court), is situated on the west bank of the river, 30 miles below Jhelum, and 
10 miles above Jalélpur. In their time the old mound was unoccupied, but 
about 1832 A. D. the people of Dildwar abandoned their village on a hill to 
the west and settled on the site of the ruined city. Before that time the 
was usually called Pind or ‘‘ the mound,” although its true name is said to have 
been Udamnagar or Udinagar. The ruins consist of two large mounds just 
half mile apart, with two smaller mounds about midway between them. ‘The 
south mound on which Dilawar is situated is about 500 feet square at the 
and 1,109 or 1,200 feet at base, with a height of 50 or 60 feet. The 
mound on which old Darépur stands is 600 feet square and from 20 to 30 
feet in height. Between these mounds the fields are covered with broken 
bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said to be the ruins of a single city, 
The walls of the Dilawar houses are built of the large old bricks dug out of 
this mound, which are of two sizes, one of 114 by 8} by 3 inches and the 
other of only half this thickness. The coins which I obtained belonged to 
the first Indo-Scythians, the site must therefore have been oceupied certainly as 
early as the second century before the Christianera. Its fomntasion is attri-- 
buted to Réja Bharati,“) whose age is not known, 


The coins of Muhammadan rulers found at Dildwar are noticed 
elsewhere. 


a a 

(!) The Jogis of Tilla are Kanphattas, and us the name implies they pierce the ears and 
wear large rings in them, generally of wood; they wear generally clothes of a light brick- 
dnst colour; do not wear the sacred thread or the scalp lock, bat wear thick corde of black 
wool: they do not abstain from flesh; do not marry, being recruited chiefly from Khatri, 
Aroras, and Brahmans, Thoy consider that Shiv himself was the founder of the Jogi com- 
munity, and especially worship him as the groatest of all gods. Properly speaking the Jogi is 
a follower of the Yoga system of philosophy, mainly « belief in the power of wan over natare 
by means of austerities and tho occult influence of the will; to the Jogi of the present day 
this survives chiefly ir the traditions regarding the doings of their former tepresentatives, and 
has little or no influence on their conduct, though edacated men are quite prepared to see the 
traditional miracles repeated, should a Jug of safficient holiness make his appearance at Tilla, 


Mr. Maclagan, Census Report, 1891 h &' 
of Buddhistic origin. es » Paragraph 57, suggests that the Jogi order is 


(2) “Travels in Panjab,” &o,, ii, 51. 
@) Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1836, 472.3, 
() Perbaps Réja Bhartlrt ose note on Tilla above, 
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Another very old site is at Dhamiak (always so pronounced CHAP. I, B. 


locally, but written usually Dhamak), about six miles north of 
Sohéwa Railway Station: the present village is built on the 
old site, which can never have been of great size, and in conse- 
quence there is nothing left of the old buildings, except the 
materials used for building many of the present houses, these are 
mostly small-sized bricks, but the very large ones also, which are 
almost always proof of great age, have been obtained here. It is 
practically certaim that Dhamiak was the scene of the assassination 
of Muhammad bin Sém, better known as Muhammad Ghauri, the 
first of the Sulténs of Delhi (A. D. 1198—1205) : he had had much 
trouble with the Gakkhars during his reign, and was slain in the 
centre of his camp while marching from Lahore to Ghazni 
by a band of those whose relatives had been killed in the fighting 
with his troops. The name of the place is variously given 
by the historians as Damek or Damiak, Barmhek, and Rathak. 
The principal Gakkhars now deny that their tribe was concerned, 
but the old high road from Lahore, through Rohtés, Chakoha, and 
Bakrila, passed on through Dhamiak to one of the Hathia hamlets 
and so out of the district; Dhamiak is still in the heart of the 
Gakkhar country, and the story of Muhammad Ghauri’s death is 
not unknown to local tradition. It seems clear, therefore, that it 
was here that he was killed.” 


About ten miles east of Dhamiak in the wild hills near 
Jhelum is Makhiand, a hamlet of the large village of Lehri: here 
some large plaster heads in the Gandhdrian_ style of art © were 
unearthed a few years ago, and the foundations are visible of an 
ancient building, possibly a small Buddhist monastery, though of this 
there is no certain evidence ; but the size of the site is small, and 
to judge from the small amount of material about, the building was 

a never completed. The situation is a very fine one, on a 
hil overlooking a fold of the river ; opposite on a rocky crag 1s the 
picturesque fort of Rémkot, and beyond the view extends over the 
many intervening ranges to the snows of the Pir Pan fl. The 
ae pouring parts of the Kashmir territory are said to be rich in 


. 


logical remains, 


A goed deal has been written about the ancient city of Girjhak, 
of which the modern town of Jalalpur is the successor t Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography of India, p. 163) estimated that Girjhék may have 
been three or four times the size of the present town of about 3,500 
inhabitants. ‘Girjhik of Sindh Ségar ” is mentioned in the Afn-i 
Akbarf. (Gladwyn, Vol. Il, p: 263), anditis probably correctly 
stated that it was in Akbar’s time that the new name of Jalélpur was 
a below, in the wckion Of the Gabkhars: 

— mr n more detail below, in the notice of the Gakkbars: 
it mays Ce ee eae the Geukhars were concerned in the ussassination, but there 


that it took place at Dhamiak. 
eos Ceeatiy = eh at he socond and third centaries A.D,; Burgess, Buddhist Art in 
p. 84 ff, 
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adopted in honour of the Emperor (Jal4él-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar). The old name is still applied to the remains of a small 
Janjia fort on the Mangal De hill behind Jalélpur. ae ger 
elsewhere writes of the place as one of the oldest sites in India, 
and says that it extended for a considerable distance along the 
base of the hills to the west. It must be said, however, that 
whatever the age of the place, there is nothing on the spot to prove 
it; the inextensive ruins on the hill to the west are merely those of 
& mosque, and of rough stone huts, such as the villagers build at the 
present time, together with a modern Hindu temple. The identifi- 
cation of Jalilpur with Alexander’s town of Bukephala is discussed 
further on. Here it is enough to say that there is no trace of 
anything Greek in the place now. 


About thirty miles further down the river, close to Ahmadabéd, 
is a short range of low hillocks called burdri, on which are the 
signs of former extensive habitations: this is another suggested site 
of Bukephala (see below); the modern town of Bhera lies just 
opposite on the left bank of the Jhelum, but itis known that it was 
originally on the right bank, and ore ge points to the 
Abmadibdd burdri as its old site,” Cunningham identifies the place 
with the capital of Sopeithes, a local prince of Alexander's time ; © 
this seems very doubtful, but of the great antiquity of the site we 
have the evidence of the numerous ancient coins found on it, and 
we know that it was at Bhera or Bheda that the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hian crossed the Jhelum about the year A. D, 400° , 


The town was taken by Mahmid early in the 11th century 
(Elliot, Vol. I, Pe): and again by Turti, a general of Chingiz Khan 
in 1221 A. D. (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 392). Babar’s Memoirs show that 
in his time, eleven centuries later, the town was still situated on the 
right bank of the river: it was the furthest limit of his first invasion 
of India.” New Bhera, on the left bank of the river, was founded by 
09 Shih about 1540 A. D., when he selected the site for Rohtas 


Of the history of Malot very little is known ; Cunningham’s 
identification of this place with “the Singhapira of Hinen Weare 
was doubted even by himself, and ‘ater investigators, such as 
Dr. M. A. Stein, have decided against it. The fort is said to have 
been built by Raja Mal, a Janjtia chief, whose descendants still hold 
the village : in their ogies he comes at some twenty generations 
or 600 years back, but this tells us nothing of the of the temple, 
that is Malot’s principal feature, and which was 1s toaba built much 


@) Ancient Geograph i 
(2) Beat’ tanalation, Chap. XY. P. 155. Bee alto Archmological Reports, Vol. V, p. 06, 
Cuan & notice of Bhora also in Archmologicil Reports, Vol. XIV. 35 
be says the original name is stated to h badrévati oP as deed 
who gave a horte for the Aewanedha sacrifice, vati Nagari after Raja Bhadra Sona, 
) Archeological 


Reports, Vol, V, p, 85, 
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earlier, Malot is situated on one of the highest of those precipitous CHAP. I, B. 

spurs which at intervals project slightly from the southern of History. 
e Salt Range and command a wide view over the plains : 

on the extreme edge of the cliff are the temple and gateway matet, 

described below ; for some distance below them the stony slopin 

surface of the spur, connecting Malot with the Salt Range upland, 

is bare except for extensive remains of former houses built 

roughly of stone, just like those now in use: then about 500 

vents from the temple is the present village, ending on the 

north side witha sharp drop of perhaps 100 feet, roughly 

walled at the top, with a gateway and tower of comparatively 

recent date ; the slope then drops down to join the main body of the 

range. The only remains of much antiquity are the temple and 

gateway already referred to, which are in the earlier Kashmirién 

style of mtohitectare : they are built of a coarse sandstone, which has 

in places suffered much from the action of the weather: the few 

sculptures which remain are much mutilated. The following 

account is abridged from that given by Cunningham in his Archwo- 

logical Reports, Voki V, pp. 85 to 90 :— 


“The temple is a square of 18 feet inside, with an entrance porch on the 
east towards the gateways: on each side of the pis there is @ round fluted 
pilaster, or half pillar, supporting the trefoiled arch of the opening, and on 
each side of the (inner) door there is a smaller pilaster of the same kind with 
a similar trefoiled arch. . . . The four corners of the building outside are 
ornamented with plain massive square pilasters, beyond which each face 

rojects for 2} feet, and is flanked by two semi-circular pilasters supporting a 
lofty trefoiled arch. 


“On each capital there is a kneeling figure under a half_ trefoil canopy, 
and from each nee foil of the arch there springs a smaller fluted pilaster for 
the support of the cornice. In the recess between the pilasters is a hi hly 
ornamented niche with trefoiled arch, flanked by small fluted The 
roof of the niche first narrows, and then widens into a bold projecting balcony, 
which supports three miniature temples, the middle one reaching up to the 
of the great trefoiled recess. The plinth of the portico and the lower wall outsi 
are ornamented all round with a broad band of deep spe nearly two 
feet in height, ‘neath which is the basement of the temple still four feet above 
the ruins. Tue general effect of this facade is strikingly bold and picturesque, 
. . . rather marred By the introduction of the small pilasters for the support 
of the cornice. 

“The exterior pyramidal roof of the temple has disappeared, but 
the interior roof is til intact. That of the porch is divi ad ito three squares, 
gradually lessened by overlapping stones. In the temple itself (by the same 
method of overlapping stones) the opening is reduced first to an octagon, then 
to a circle, which is gradually narrowed until small eae be covered by a 
single slab: this slab is gone, but the rest is intact. ; ugh not accurately 
measured, the height of the cornice above the basement 1s almost exactly 30 
feet, inside from floor to spring of dome about 28 feet 4 inches, the remaining 
1} feet being accounted for by the floor. 

“ The interior of the temple is quite plain, and there is no trace of statue 
or pedestal of any kind. [t is said, however, that a lingam was once enshrined 
in the centre of the rom. This is most probably true, as this form of temple 
in Kashmir would seem to have been to the Brahmanical of 
Méhfdeva. The figures that are still left on the outside are so much 
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CHAP. I. B. that they could not be recognised. It is certain, however, that they are not 


Malot. 


Buddhist figures,Jwhich are easily recognisable even in fragments, 

“The gateway is situated 58 feet due east of the temple. It isa massive 
building, 25 by 24 feet, divided into two rooms, each 15} by 8f feet. On each 
side of these rooms to the north and south there are highly decorated 
niches for the reception of statues ......... covered by trefoil arches weirs 
from flat pilasters. = Each capital supports a statue of a lion under a 
trefoil canopy, and on the lower foils of the great arch stand two small pilas- 


ters for the support of the cornice, like those which have already been described - 


on the outside of the temple. The roof is entirely gone ; but judging from the 
square shape of the building, it must have been pyramidal outside, with flat 
panelled ceilings of overlapping stones inside, 

“The shafts of the large pilasters have 12 flutes in the semi-circle, The 
capitals are of the true Kashmiriani style of Doric, with the usual ornamented 
torus; but the spread of the cavetta, or hollow moulding above if, is greater 
than in any of the Kashmirian examples, which are more | the apophyges of 
the Greeks. But the base is the most peculiar feature of the Malot pilasters, 
It is everywhere of the same height as the plinth mouldings, but differs entirely 
from them in every one of its details. These bases ......... have a. curious 
opening in the middle; ...... the mouldings thus cut away are portions of a 
semi-circle, and as the complete semi-circle would have projected beyond the 
mouldings of the basement, it seemed probable that this a Be remoring ae 
central portion was adopted’ to save the making of-a | agers in the 
ment to carry it. The effect is — more singular than i At first 
it seemed that these pilasters were without bases, but as these mould- 
ings are found nowhere except immediately under the pilasters, they are clearly 
intended for bases, however strange and unusual their forms may appear. 

“The people have no tradition about the temple, and ascribe its erection to 
the Kauru-Péndu, or Kauravas and Pandavas, ‘I'he same thing is said of all 
the temples in Kashmir.” 

The article is accompanied by a general plan, not ve 
accurate, a ground plan of the temple and gateway, and a skete 
of one of the pilasters, showing the peculiar base referred to above. 
To re from the description, the buildings must have been in 
much better preservation in 1872-73 than they are now. The 
temple was visited in 1848 by General Abbott, whose account in 
the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1849," is accompanied by a 
sketch of the temple. 

The ugly excrescence on the roof of the temple was added 
in Sikh times to serve as a look-out place. 


About three miles north-east from Malot, on the road to Dalwiél, 
is a valley irrigated by a small perennial stream: by one of its pools 
are two temples, one old and the other recent: the latter was built 
for the reception of a Buddhist sculpture found about fifty years 
ago by villagers ploughing their fields at Warila, a vi on the 
next spur of the hills to that on which Malot is situated : this sculp- 
ture consists of a somewhat elaborate group, about 14 by 2} feet, 
which was taken from the finders by certain Hindiis of Dal 
set up by them in the small Shivganga temple: having recently 


(1901) been broken by some mischievous person, it became useless 


to them, and the fragments were secured and sent to the Lahore 
Q) Remains of Greek Sculpture in Potowar, by Capt, James Abbott, with seven plates, 


i 


‘ 
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Museum, where the piece was restored; same fragments, however, 
are missing. The central figure, some 15 inches high, is, according 
to Dr. Burgess, a seated Bodhisattva, very probably Maitreya ; to 
right and left, separated from it by highly ornamented pilusters, 
are standing figures of Buddha (about 8 inches) ; above, on either 


CHAP. I, B. 
History. 


Kithe "dot 
Gandhals, 


side, are cross-railed balconies, with four figures, which may 


represent Devas; at the top is a seated Buddha adored. The 
modillions above and below the balconies are interesting, being 
carved with animal faces. The whole slab (which onginally 
contained 18 or 19 figures, come now missing, others mutilated), 
is a sort of small shrine, to which the passer-by would pay 
reverence, and repeat a mantra.” It does not seem to belong to 
a very early stage of Gandbéraart. The Wardla site, where it 
was found, does not seem to have been further explored. 


_ he older temple at Shivganga isin the Kashmirifn style, 
apparently of a rather late period, but it has been '‘restored.” 
In it there is (or st any rate was a few years ago) a fine black 
stone image of Durga, of considerable age. 


Going eastwards along the Salt Range the next places of 


interest are Kitds and the Gandhiila yalley, separated from Kitds by © 


a lofty hill, both about 8 miles from Shivganga, and in a straight 
line 10 miles from Malot. The remains at these two places may 
conyeniently be considered together for reasons that will appear 
farther on. They will first be described as they now are. 


Kités® is situated in the centre of the Salt Range, opposite 
Pind Dédan Khan, from which town it is 15 miles distant, ata 
height of over 2,000 feet above the sea: it lies between low stony 
hills, at the head of a small ravine that gives access to tle eastern 
end of the great Kahtdn upland; it is remarkable chiefly for its 
sacred pool visited every year by thibusands of pilgrims who come 
to bathe in its holy waters; these are fed by springs in the prol 
itself, from which issues the small stream flowing down by Choa 
Saidan Shah, and so into the Gandhdla valley and down to the 
plains. The pool is of irregular shape, about 200 feet long, 150 
broad at the upper end, narrowing to 90 at the lower end, where 
it is spanned by a low stone bridge : it is reputed to be bottomless, 
but soundings did not show a greater depth than 23 feet. The 
water is pure and clear, and is crowded with small minnow-like 
fish. Round the pool has grown up a little colony of Brahmans, 
in charge of the various temples surrounding it, and of the houses 
for the reception of the pilgrims who come to the annual Baisékbi 





() A very similar relief from Yosnfzai is figured on page 130 ef Dr. Burgess’ Buddhist Ar 
én India, 1901, ; 

() ‘The Brahmanicel story (contsined in a Sanakrit MabStmya of the Tirthn) relates that 
Shiva was so inconsolable for the denth of hiswife Sati, that the tears rained from his eyes, 
and formed the two ancred pools at Pushkéra in Aymir, and Kités or Katékebs, “ raining eyes,” 

Cunningham has articles on Kités in Archmolegical Reporte, Vol. II, pp. 188—192; 
Fol. V., pp. 90—93, and Ancient Geography, of India 4 The temples were aleg 
Qeecribed by Abbott ic Journal, Asinticboolety of Bengal, , p- 131, 
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fair in the middle of April, and by whose offerings they live; with 
Some exceptions these priests are ignorant and quarrelsome, and 
fire by no mans popular iv the neighbourhood. 

Cunningham gives the following’ account of the remains at 
Kités :— = 

“The pool is partly artificial, the rock having been cut away to enlarge 
the natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya Nala, Just above the pool there 
is a strong masonry wall 2} feet thick and 19 feet high, which once dammed 
up the stream so us to form a large lake ; but only the land portions are now 
standing, and th» water disappears entirely amongst the broken rocks and 
ruins of the embankment. ‘Ihe Brahmans say that the dam was built by 
Raja Vatek, the Dewdn or minister of some King of Delhi, for the purpose 
of turning the water away from the holy pool of Kitéksh. There certainly 
is a channel cut through the rock, for 122 feet in the length, which would 
have carried off the waters to a point below the tank, but as there are 
springs in the pool itself, it seems more probable that the dam was made to 
retain water for irrigation, This channel was originally a tunnel, but the 
roof has fallen in, and the rock still overhangs on voth sides in rough 
unchiselled masses, 


** About 800 feet below the pool, theGaniya Nala passes between two. 
fint-topped hills, about 200 feet in height, on which the ancient town is said 
to have stuod. On the west hill, named Kotera, 1 traced several walls and 
towers of the old fortifications, and the remains of a brick building which the 
people call Sadu-ka-Makén or Sédu’s house. The bricks are 14} by 9} by 
24 inches. In the middle of the north side of the hill I traced the walls of a 
gateway leading down to a lower enclosure, at the east end of which stand the 
Sat-Ghura or ‘ seven temples.’ These are the only ancient remains of any 
interest that now exist at Kités. The upper fort is 1,200 feet long by 300 
feet and the lower fort 800 feet by 450 feet, tte whole circuit being about 
3,500 feet, or less than three quarters of a mile. But the whole circuit of 
Kitds, including the rnins of the town on both banks of the stream above and 
below the fort, is about two miles. ; 


“The Sat-Ghara or ‘ seven temples ' sre attributed to the Pandus, who 
are said to have lived at Kités during a portion of their twelve years’ wander- 
ings. On examining the place carefully I fonnd the remains of no less than 
twelve el bog which are clustered together in the north-east voruer of the 
old fort. Their general style is similar to that of che Kashmir te myples, of which 
the chief characteristics are dentils, trefoil arches, fluted pillars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are found in the temples of Kités and of other places in 
the Sult Range. Unfortunately these temples are so much ruined that it is 
impossible to make out their details with any accaracy ; bot enooghis left 
to show that they belong to the later style of Kashmiridn architecture which 
prevailed under the Karkota uud Varmma dynasties, from A.D. 625 to 939; 
and as the Salt Range belouged to the kingdom of Kashmir dusing the 
greater part of this time, | belisve that these temples must be assigned to 
the period of Kashmiriéu domination. 


_ _ “* The Sat-Ghara group of temples is formed of six smaller temples placed 
io pairs at regul.r distances about one large central fane, and this again is 
counected with the remains of a very large temple which is situated due east, 
170 feet distant. The whole of the smaller temples have been so often 
restored and plastered that they have suffered more from the repairs of men 
than from the ravages of time, ‘The body of the central fane is now altogether 
hidden by a thick coat of plaster, the unfortunate gift of Gul4b Singh? The 
great rumed fane to the east consists of a mound of ruins resting on a base- 


Ment 684 fect long by 564 feet broad, which iy in rather better presorvation 
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than the Sat-Ghara temples. Its design, too, is quite different, as it is divided 

into a number of small panels or recesses by broad pilasters after the style of the 
tope basement at Manikidla. ‘here is not ing now remaining about the base- 
tment to show whether it belonged to a Buddhist tope or a Brihminical temple ; 

| jut over the doorway of a modern temple to Rima Chandra, which is close by 
a the north side, there is a three-headed and four-armed male figure that 1s 
\ aid to have been found in the mass of ruins overlying the basement.. The 
statue is of red sandstone three feet high. The three heads are different—in 
the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to the left a lion. ‘This differs 
from every other three-headed statue that I have yet met with ; but it is, I 
helieve, a representation of Vishnu as the Supreme Being, the man’s head 
‘ing Vishnu Narayana, the creator, the boar’s head Vishnu Varéha, the 
server of the universe, and the lion’s head, Vishnu Narshinga, the destroyer. 


rad are only lotus flowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests on the 
As regards the “ great ruined fane to the east ” it may here 
be noted that Dr. Stein has no doubt that it is the base of a stupa. 


)! 
=) Two miles almost due east of Kitds is the village of Choa 
: Saidan Shéh, and from Choa the Gandhiila valley extends ina 
south-westerly direction: the narrow bed of this valley is itself 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level, but the hills on the north, which 
divide it from Kitds, rise to a considerably grester height, im a 
- succession of bold cliffs, while those to the south are lower and rise 
more gently. The whole forms, perhaps, the best example of hill 
) scenery that the district contains. Through the valley runs the 
Kités ‘stream, and on its bank isa mound from which, and from 
the level ground adjacent, an immense ‘amount of sculptured stone 
\\ has been obtained, as’ will be stated more particularly further on, 
The valley is now a Governmeiit Reserved Forest, and is one of the 
most erouolive, both of wood and grass in the diStrict. . 


a The interest of these two places centres round their identifica- 
tion with the city of Singhapura and the adjoining Jaina temples 
described by Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim of the 7th Century. 
His own account of whut he saw will first be given “) :— 
The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo is about 3,500 or 3,600 Ii in circuit. On 
the west it borders on the river Sin-tu (Indus), The capital is about 14 or 15 
- Ii in circuit ; it borders on the mountains. The crags and ee isi which 
surround it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not ighly cultivated, 
but the produce is abundant, The climate is cold, the people are fierce, and 
value highly the quality of courage ; moreover, they are mach given to deceit. 
“The country has no king or rulers, but is in dependence on Kashmir. Not 
_ far to the south of the capital is a stupa built by Asoka-raja. The decorations 
are much injured: spiritual wonders are continually connected with it, By 
its side is a sanghardma, which is deserted and without priests. 


To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 Ii is a stone stupa, which was puilt 
by Asoka-raja ; it is 200 feet or so in height. ‘There are ten tanks, which ure 
secretly connected together, and on the right and left are covered stones 
(balustrades) in different shapes and of strange character, The water of the 


eee 
(1) Beal's Si-yu-ki, from the Chinese of Hjuen Tsiang, 4 D, 624, Vol, I, pp. 13-145, 
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there is nothing élse about the figure to show what it is intended for, as 
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tanks is clear, and the ag are sometimes noisy and tumultuous, Dragons 
(serpents) and various fishes live in the clefts and caverns bordering the tanks, 
or hide themselves in the waters, Lotus flowers of the four colours cover the 
surface of the limpid water. A hundred kinds of fruits surround them and 
glisten with different shades, the trees are reflected deep down in the water, 
and altogether it is a lovely spot for wandering forth, 


By the side there is a sanghardma, which for a long time has been with- 
out priests. By the side of the stupa, and not far off, is the spot where the 
original teacher) of the white-robed heretics®) arrived at the knowledge of the 
principles which he sought, and first preached the law. There is an ee = 
tion placed there to that effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of 
Devas. The persons who frequent it subject themselves to austerities; da 
and night they use constant diligence without relaxation, The laws of 


> 


AA 
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founder are mostly filched from the principles of the books of Buddha, These 


men are of different classes, and select their rules and frame their p ts 
accordingly. The great ones are called Bhikshus ; the younger are 
Sramaneras. In their ceremonies end mode of life they greatly resemble the 
priests (of Buddha), only they have a little twist of hair on their heads and 
they go naked. Moreover what clothes they chance towear are white; such 
are the slight differences which distinguish them from others. The figures of 
their sacred master they stealthily class with that of Tathagata ; it differs only 
in point of clothing; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 


Cunningham was the first to suggest the identification of Kitts 
with the Singhapura of Hiuen Tsiang; but he found it difficult to 
decide between Kitis and Malot, and his final opinion was in fayour 
of the latter, though he admitted that it did not agree in all partieu- 
lars with the description. In none of his accounts was there any 
mention of Jaina ruins ; this led Dr. Stein to visit the Salt Range 
at the end of 1889 in order to clear the matter up; the following 
account of his operations is abridged from his letters to Prof. Biih- 


ler, published by the latter in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. IV, 
1890, pp. 80 —85 and 260-261 :— 


Immediately on his arrival Dr. Stein heard from the villagers that there was 
a place called Marti in the Gamdhdla valley, which yielded stone i and 
beautifully carved blocks, such as had been taken a few years before to build a 
new bridge at Choa Saidan Shah ; he satisfied himself that the materials of 
this bridge, which are partly adorned with relievos, must have been taken from 
an old temple. He therefore went on to visit Marti, “I followed the stream,” 
he proceeds, “ which flows from Ketas down the Gamdhiila valley, and was not a 
little surprised when my guide, after a march of about two miles, showed me 
the place where all the sculptures had been found in a spot which seems to 
agree most remarkably with Hiuen T'siang’s description, The bed of the 
Ketas brook forms with the narrow and very picturesque Gamdhdla valley a 
nomber of small pools, and at a bend where there are two larger basins, stands 
the hill of Mérti ; it rises on a base of solid sandstone to about 100 feet above 
the level of the water, and at the “F expands into a small plateau, about 2.5 
feet long and 190 feet broad. On this platean lies a small mound about 40 feet 
high, and on its west side an enormous mass of rabbish, marking the site of an 
apeient temple. Two trenches, about 70 feet long, which run north and west, 
show where the walls stood, the ts of which were excavated eight years 
ago (1. e., 1881), by order of the Assistant Commissioner, to furnish material 


Q) Mahdvira, 
(3) This refers to the Svetdmbara Jainas, 
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~ for the bridge at Choa. Small fragments of richly ornamented capitals and CHAP. 1. B. 
friezes can be picked up without trouble from the heap of ruins. From the Sa 
top of the hill I heard the murmuring of the brook, which, on leaving the prin- Histary. 
cipal pool, forces its way through boulders. Dense groups of trees, such as  Kités and 
Hinen Tsiang describes, are reflected in the limpid water of the pools, which Gandhala, 
still swarm with fish.” a! * * * * 


Excavations of the Marti mound made then and subsequently brought to 
light rough mortar-covered walls of white sandstone, two feet thick, showing 
that this is not a natural mound but a true stupa ; and oyer 30 cemel-loads of 
sculptures and architectural ornaments were obtained and removed to Lahore 
from this site: the sculptures included two clothed female figures, resembling 
those in the Jaina caves at Flura, but of far better execution ; and two male 
figures—one, two feet high, representing apparently some attendant or minor 
deity engaged in worship, and the other, 1} feet high, being possibly a repre- 
sentation of Indra; similar figures of Indra’ occur in the Jaina temples at 
Elura and Ankai. A small figure of a Jina, seated m the conventional squat- 
ting position, was also found, Of the architectural ornaments, the most im- 
portant was a column five feet high, remarkable for its elegance of style and 
workmanship ; the hundreds of smaller pieces and fragments found all show 
the same finish and neatness of execution, The hoped for inscription was not 
found. 

Dr. Stein records that the Marti temple is locally ascribed to a “ Réja 
Phatak, who reigned before the time of Réja Man,” and that the fact of its 
having belonged to the Jainas is still known. 

The distance between Miirti and Kités (by way of the stream, 
it is presumed ; it is much less across the hills) was found by actual 
chaining to be 4} miles; the distanee given by Hiuen Tsiang is 40 
or 50 li, equal to 6 or 7 miles; but as the ancient city of Singha- 
pura is supposed to have been, not where modern . Kités is, but on 


the plain to the north of it, the discrepancy is not great. Dr. 
Stein’s observations on Kités in the letters above referred to are as 


follows :— 

T was soon convinced that there is at Ketds no group of tanks such as 
that described by Hinen Tsiang ; for the brook, after leaving the one large pool, 
flows downwards in a narrow stony bed. The five tolerably well preserved 
temples of the Sat-Ghara show the Kashiirian style, but no trace of Jaina 
architecture. On further enquiry regarding ancient sculptures I was taken to 
a modern temple, built by one of the Purohitas of Ketés during the Sikh period, 
with stones brought from Marti; it showed, in fact, the same square blocks 
and delicately chiseled ornaments which I had found in Mérti. To my still 
greater joy, I was shown in the courtyard of the temple of Mahant Sarja Dis 
two richly ornamented stone pillars, which were said to have come from. the 
same place. They are cut from the same red sandstone, which furnished all the 
seul in the latter placo and they have on two sides deep holes, which look 
as if they were intended for fitting in wooden railings. ‘The sculptures on their 
capitals differ, but are decidedly in the Jaina style, showing seated naked male 
figures with garlands in their hands ; you will understand that they forcibly re- 
minded me of Hinen Tsiang’s “balustrades of different shapes and of strange 
al ter.” In the large stupa, situated before the east front of the Sat-Ghara 
temples, I believe I recognise the stupa of Asoka, which, Hinen Using says, 
lay to the eouth of the town of Singhapura,....I consider Ketés, or rather the field 
of ruins lying one or two miles further north, to be the site of the ancient town, 


» “hich according to the Chinese pilgrim stood 40—-50 Ui, perhaps 6-7' miles, 


Nandana. 


| 


' 
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-west of the Jaina . That Ketés possessed greater importance than 
ikdatved from its ‘ Need” (eaored tank) is proved by the poe of ancient 
forts on the surrounding hills, which would not be necessary for a mere place 
of pilgrimage. 

Dr. Stein’s identifications of Singhapura with the Kitis 
locality and the Jaina temple with Mirti, were accepted without 
hesitation by such an eminent authority as Professor Bithler. 
There is very little to be seen now at either place; 
main temple at Kitds has been restored out of all recognition, the 
smaller ones are in a ruinous condition, and the stupa is a shape- 
less mound, though its base is clearly traceable: there are, however, 
the pieces of sculpture described by Dr. Stein, and there are some 
more at various places in Choa Saidan Shah, four being in a dharm- 
dla there, and some fragments are to be found in the Assistant 
Commissioner’s compound and elsewhere ; the sculptures obtained 
by Dr. Stein are in the Museum at Lahore. At Murti, all 
that is to be seen is a heap of earth and shapeless stones, 
with a trench through it cut by a district official some years 
ago, to no useful purpose. It is to be hoped that further ex- 
ploration will be left to experts.” 

About fourteen miles due east of Choa Saidan Shih, between the 
villages of Béghdnwili below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range 
makes a remarkable dip ; the road over the hills winds up the face 
of a steep rocky hill, with perpendicular precipices at the sides; so 
that in former days the holder of this hill had the absolute com- 
mand of what is one of the most obvious routes across the range. 
At such a place it is not surprising to find extensive remains, 
There seems to have been once a temple, a fort, and a large village, 
of which, however, little now remains; the temple is in ruins, but 
enough still stands to show that it was two-storeyed, with a flight 
of stairs leading to the upper storey; and that round the second 
storey there was a passage, also in the walls, leading into the upper 
room. The large restored temple at Kités, by the way, has the 
same internal structure, and in this respect probably retains its 
original form. The Nandana temple is, like others in the Range, in 


ithe Kashmirian style, and stands on a platform epperentiy * Ryeté 


‘great age, much older probably than the temple itself. 

fort, two semi-circular bastions are still standing on the south face 
of the hill, with steeply sloping walls, made of large well-cut 
blocks of sandstone. e village was built as villages are now, 
the houses were of stone and mud, mortar being used in exceptional 


(1) Dr. Steim writes (1905) that on a visit paid in 1901 he ascertained that many ancient 
coins are found every year ia the fields of Durmiél, psrticularly on and near the low ridge 
known as Vind, } mile east of the village. His observations left little doubt that the opea 
valley north of Ketgs and soath of the Nakha ridge was ence occupied by «large town, as 
supposed local tradition, He adds that he does not think there is much at Marti 
that is not visible ; the remains of the temple were completely cleared by him, all tha 
romaine of the stupa is the small ahapeless mound referred to, The slopes of 
hillock msy conceal débris from the temple and stupe which had rolled down, but not 
alors Set rece eee id oyec te il await excavation. 

(3) temple differs from al! others in the district in facing to the west instead of 
ash: in this it resembles the large jemple at Amb near Sukesar, ~~ 
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cases only. In later times a mosque was added close to the 
temple, and this too is now in a ruinous state : in its courtyard is a 
fragment of an inscription of the same period, now too far gone 
to be legible. This fort of Nandana is mentioned in the histories 
of the invasions of Sultién Mahmiid of Ghazni, a fact which, some- 
what strangely, seems to have hitherto escaped notice: Ferishta 
tells us that in 404 H. (about 1008 A. D.) Mahmiid came against 
Nandina in the mountains of Bélnith, when Jaipdl, son of 
Anandapil, was ruler of Lahore: the fort was surrendered to him, 
and leaving a man of his own in charge, Mahmdd went off to 
Kashmir, in pursuit of Jaipdl, who had fled there. In the 
Tabaqit-i-Akbari there is the same story, the place being called 
Nannana or Nandana, and it is stated that again in 410 H. Mahmid 
came against Raja Nanda and Riéja Jaipal and defeated them at 
this place. The identity of name, combined with the agreement 
of the site amongst the mountains described in the histories, leaves 
no doubt that the fort above Bighinwild is the one referred to. 


The fort of Nandana appears several times in later history : 
early in the 18th Century it was held by Kamr-ud-din Karmani 
who was dispossessed by a general of Jalil-ud-din Khwirizmi ; 
but after the defeat of the latter on the Indus by Changez Khan, 
an officer of the latter, Turti the Mughal, took the place and put 
its inhabitants to the sword.” It appears again in the list of 
places conquered by Altamsb.” 

The country to the north of the Salt Range contains but few 
remains of archeological interest : there is an old Buddhist well at 
Maira, a village at the foot of the range ten miles west of Kallar 
Kahar, which has been described by Cunningham at pp. 93-4, Vol. V, 
Archwological Survey Reports. The well is square-mouthed for 
the topmost 10 feet, and contained Kbaroshthi inscriptions on 
three sides, of which the report gave several versions in plate 
XXVIII accompanying it. Cunning thought he made out, 
almost certainly, the date, Samvat 58, but that nothing more 
could be made out, until the inscriptions were removed from the 
well and cleaned : two of them were so remoyed by Mr. J. P. Rawlins 
of the Punjab Police, and are now in the Lahore Museum : they are 
dealt with by Dr. Fithrer in the Progress Report of the Archeological 
Section, North-West Provinces and Oudh, for 1897-98 ; but unfortu- 
nately the only portion readable with certainty proved to be the 
word Sramanera, or “ Buddhist lay brother.” The third inscription, 
it is presumed, remains in the wel 

There is another small square-top well, about 8 miles 
south-east of this, close to the village of Qédirpur, in the Tallagang 
Tahsil, which is also probably very old: the people there say that 
it was not constructed in their time, or the time of their immediate 


mM Del's Osronslogy of Tada, Vol, I, p. 536. 
(3) Raverty’s Tabaqét-i-Nasiri, g 539. The name Nandaca appears to mean ‘Indra’s 


grrden’; see Stein's Raja ‘ol, LY, p. 222 aad Vol, VII, 939, 


CHAP. 1, B. 
History. 
Nandane, 
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predecessors, but was brought to light by a villager ploughing his 


fields a good many years ago, having been previously covered. 
It has no inscriptions. 
Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Sawin with 


the Indus, between Makhad and Kiilibagh, and about three miles . 


due south of the village of Shéh Muhammad Wali in the north- 
west corner of the district, is an old temple called Kélar or Sasst 
di.Kallara, which has hitherto escaped notice. It is situated at a 
height of about 1,100 feet above sea-level, on the edge of a hillock 
rising steeply from the bank of the Kas Leti, one of the torrents, 
tributary to the Sawin stream, which descend from the northern 
face of the Salt Range ; it here passes through a rough tract of 
hillocks and ravines. The temple is in a ruinous condition, due 
largely to the gradual wearing away of the soft sandstone hillside 
on the edge of which it stands, and its further decay will probably 
be rapid. 


A few of the principal measurements are as follows :— 
exterior : extreme length, including portico, 22} feet ; extreme 
breadth, 16 feet ; height 23} feet, excluding the pile of bricks on 
one corner. Interior : the temple is a square of 7} feet, and the 
portico had apparently almost the same floor measurements. 
Height from floor of temple to top of dome, 14} feet ; to top of 
up , chamber, including the ickinags of the beams above it, 

eet. 

_ _ The temple is built of large bricks, 2 inches thick, varying 
in length from 15} to 17 inches or more, and in breadth from 
10 to 10} inches, On the outer walls these bricks are elaborately 
carved in decorative designs of a simple character, 


_ _.Within the temple (which was reached through a portico 
divided from it by a short passage), at a height of 7 feet from the 
floor, is a band of ornamentation, 8 inches deep, repeating part of 
that on the outer walls. The interior of temple and portico is 
otherwise plain ; it shows signs of having been once plastered. 


Ten feet from the floor the corners are filled with Six courses 
of overlapping bricks, which gradually reduce the opening toa 
circle. Above come thirteen courses, nine laid flat and the last 
four on their edges ; these form a dome ending in a small hole, of 
vie the covering is no longer in place, the dome being otherwise 
in 

Above the dome is the roughly laid brick floorine of a smal 
upper chamber, only 3} feet high, oF tho roof of which a ii 
weather-worn beams still remain in place, Everything, practically, 
above this has disappeared. On one corner stands a rough pile of 
bricks, about 5 feet high, but this was evidently no part of the 
original building. 

() The temple bas boca described in J, R. A. S., 1003, p, 335 (4 plates), 


~ 
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The temple faces due east, commanding a wide view in that CHAP. 1 B. 
direction as/ well as to the north. ‘Immediately in front is'the History. 
steep slope of the hill, which has evidently lost much by erosion Kilar, 
since the temple was built.’ One side of the portico has been 
completely undermined, and has fallen, carrying with it the roof 
of the porch ; the slope below is covered with their débris. 


In the graveyard of Shih Muhammad Willi stands a block 
of kaniat (tufa) stone, 12 by 8 inches in section; part is buried 
in the ground, but its length seems to be about 5 feet, and it is 
only part of the original block. ‘This stone is said to have stood 
erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the Kilar temple ; 
when the portico collapsed the stone went with it down the hill, 
and this, one of the pieces into which it was broken, was eventually 
carried off by a man of Shéh Muhammad Wili for use in building 
a house. He fell ill and died'soon afterwards, and the villagers, 
ascribing his fate to the anger of the spirits guarding the temple, 

i of the stone by using it as his gravestone. The block is 
merely a rough-hewn slab, and can hardly have been used as a pillar 
as is stated; it was more probably the sill across the entrance of 
the portico. 

There is now no sign-of image or pedestal of any kind in the 

* temple ; but the floor is choked with a mass of rubbish, which has 
not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to ascertain the level of 
. the floor, yielded nothing of interest. 


Close to the walls of the building was found a coin of 
Venka Deva, whose reign is placed by Cunningham" in the last 
part of the 8th Century A. D. 


The whole of the flat top of the hill on which the temple 
stands, about an acre in extent, is covered with the ruins of houses, 
built apparently as village houses are now, of rough blocks of 
sandstone in mud, without mortar. The nearest existing village 

_ is'that of Shah Muliammad:Wiili, three miles away ; adjoining it is 
a low mound of some sizé, covered with broken pottery. This site, 
: Kalri, ‘is certamly a very old one, and may have had some 
connection with the Kilar temple, but nothing has been found to 

* show ‘its date: 
» | Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally. In the 
pula’ mind the Kalar temple, otherwise Sassi di Kallara or Sassi 
Ae Jhaular, is connected with the well-known folk-tale of Sassi, the 
king’s daughter, ‘and Punnin, the camel-driver of Mekrin ; but it 
may safely be said that the building has nothing to do with this 
popular story, and that the connection was suggested merely by 

its name. 

phs of the temple were sent to Dr. M. A. Stein, 
who writes as follows: ‘In style the temple closely resembles two 


()" Coins of Medieval Indis,” pp, 56—65, 
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small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amb, Shahpur District, 
but these are of a kind of tuffo stone. I do not think the details 
visible in the photographs permit a close dating, but seventh to 
ninth century of our era would probably be an approximate date. 
The large size of the bricks points to the earlier limit. . . .- 
It is evident from the general look of the structure that it was a 
Hindu temple. Closer examination of the cella might show 
whether it was dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu.” 


PEE 


On the materials available no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appears to be possible. Dr, Stein refers to 
the small shrines at Aah: In style of ornamentation, as well as 
in general arrangement, their resemblance to the Kilar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is approxi- 
mately the same. Of these Amb temples, which lie about fi 
miles due south from Kélar, Cunningham writes that they “ are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost certainly of late date, as all 
the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, which is the 
only form in. Kashmir, I think, therefore, that their most pro- 
bable date is from 800 to 950 A, D.”" (At Kélar there is no arch 
remaining.) 


Minor anti- 


The temple also much resembles the five small temples at 
quities, 


Kafir Kot (about sixty smiles south-east of Kilar), described in 
Archelogical Reports, xiv, 26—28, -4 
In addition to those which have al 
there are scattered about the 
of former villages, most o 


ready been mentioned, 
district many old mounds and sites - 
f them, as shown by the coins found, being 
of great age: thus there is one near Sanghof, another near Kallar 
Kahir, another near Lilla, and so on. here are also a num- 
ber of small fortresses, now ruined or turned to other uses; but. 
these are usually of comparatively recent date, and of no special 
Forte interest : Dillir, Karangal, Kusak, 8 marqgand sre instances. The 
most remarkable of these is Kusak, mainly on account of its strik- 
ing situation on a precipitous minor peak of the Salt Ranges 
overlooking the Pind Didan Khin plain: it also enjoys the dis- — 
tinction of having been besieged by Mihardja Ranjit Singh in” 
erson, the Janjia chief (whose descendants still hold the village), 
iolding out until his water-supply failed. At the foot of the 
not far from Kusak, is the village of Juténa: here two curi 
shaped earthenware bottles, finely glazed and coloured, were dug 
up 4 few years ago, and are now in the Lahore Museum: they are 
supposed to have been carried by pilgrims probably bound for 
Kitis; but where they came from or to what age they belonged 
18 not apparently known: the bottles are, however, certainly 
very old. ; 





(1) Archwlogiral Reports, xiv, 34, 
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Corns. CHAP. I, B, 


The following note on the ancient coins found in the district History. 
is from information kindly farnished by Mr. J. P. Rawlins, Punjab 2 ergo 
Police, who made many important finds of new coins during a long “"™ 
residence in the district. 


Coins of all the Greco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythic Kings, with the 
exception of Andragoras, Sophytes, and Diodotus, are found in the Jhelum 
District: the commonest of all are those of Apollodotus, Menander, Hermmus, 
Azes, “ Soter Megas,” Kadphises I, Kadphises IT, Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
Vasu Deva. 

Less common, but still fairly plentiful, are those of Eukratides, An- 
tialkidas, Antimachus, Philoxenus, Maues, Azilises, Gondopharres, and 
Kadaphes. . 

Seldom met with are the coins of Euthydemus [, Demetrius, Diomedes, 

_ Nikias, Vonones, Spalahores, Spalirises, Zeionises. 

Tn addition to the foregoing classes of coins, punch-marked pieces or 

ae ,” various Taxila coins, silver Parthian, coins of the Kedara 
Kushans, of the Scythic-Sassanians, and the Ephthalites, or White Huns, are 
all found in large or small numbers, Also in large numbers the silver and 


copper coins of Samanta Deva, and others of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
and of the earlier Kashmir Kings. 


A number of unigue coins obtained by Mr. Rawlins in this district haye 
been published in the Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1897. 


Coins are the most portable of antiquities, and their evidence is 
therefore seldom conclusive : many of those found in Jhelum may 
have been brought there from very distant places, at one time or 
another, by the pilgrims who every year come to Katés. Coins 
found in mounds and disused sites show, however, the currency of 
the place at the time when the site was occupied: and when those 
of a particular ruler are found in one tract only, it is a pretty sure 
sign that he reigned there; the coins of Nikias are an instance of 
= being found, it is believed, in Jhelum, and there alone: 


amongst the 64,000 coins collected by Masson in Afghénistén, there 
was not one of this king. From the large number of their coins 
found in the district, it is fairly certain that it was included in the 
dominions of the Greco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Kings whose 
‘names are given in the first part of the note above. 


After the Indo-Scythians came the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, Torimina and others, whose rule over the extreme 
‘north-west of India has now been fixed as extending from 
about the middle of the 5th century to about 540 A, D. Now, 

some years ago, there was found in-the Kathwai gorge of the 
Salt Binge (in the Shahpur District, but only a few miles 
from the Jhelum border) a stone, bearing an inscription of 
Torimana Shéhi Jativla, recording the erection of a vihdra or 
Buddhist monastery: so we have here evidence that this king, 
whose coins with those of his son, Mihirakula, are found in the 


j = fc p “> = 
vee 
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CHAP. 1, B. district, ruled over this part of the country: this Mihirakula has 
History. come down to fame as a Eat iconoclast ; owing toa fancied slight, 
Ancient Le turned against the Buddhists, nnd issued an edict to destroy all 
Coins. the priests, to overthrow the law of Buddha, and leave nothing 
remaming. Having been vanquished but pardoned by AY 

king of Magadha, a Buddhist and patron of Buddhism, he fin 
reached and conquered Kashmir; then “obtaining possession of 
Gandhira, he exterminated the royal family, overthrew the stupas, 
and destroyed the sanghardmas, altegether one thousand six 

hundred foundations.” 


An interesting series of coins found at Dildwar and some other 
places in the same neighbourhood shows that this part of the dis- 
trict was the scene of much military activity in the early part of 
the 13th century, and that Dildwar was perhaps for a time the 
seat of government of some of the alien contemporaries of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, 


The coms found in numbers at Déraipur and Diléwar, and to some extent 
at other places not far off, such as Sanghoi and Jalflpur, include those of 
Muhammad bin Sam (Muhammad Ghauri) and of his general Yaldéz : of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh (Sultén of Delhi, A.D.1210 to 1235), (Delhi, Lahore, 
and Multdn mints), of Ali-ud-din of Khwarizm, and of his son, Jaldl-ud-din 
Manakbarin, who, defeated by Changez Khén on the Indus in 1221, attempt- 
ed to establish himself in India: of Qubécha, Governor of Sind, who aspi 
to independence, bat was defeated first by Yaldéz in 1216, and subsequently 
by Yuzbaq Pai, general of Jaldl-ud-din. Coins strack by Yuzbaq Pai at 
Maltén are also found here, and must probably be referred to his ex- 
pedition against Qubicha. In addition the series includes coins of Hassan 
Qarlagh, another general of Jaldl-ud-din, and of his son, Muhammad Qarlagh, 
both of them afterwards independent rulers ; and finally coms of Kirman (in 
Kurram) with which place Jalal-ud-din was connected. 


We have here in one place the coins of a group of persons all connected 
with one another, and in such numbers that this could hardly be the result of 
mere accident in the collecting and depositing of the coins. 


With the above exceptions, the coins of the Sultféns of Delhi 

are rarely found in the district, nor are those of the Mughal Em- 

rors. very common: their authority in this part of the country 

was undoubtedly more nominal than real, though the road to the 

north-west through Rohtis must have been kept open. There was 

net much change in this respect under the Sikhs, until the time of 
Ranjit Singh. 


Pind PDjidan Khin in the period ing annexation wi 
under the name of . vimak if ann a Si mint. tons 
Dr. Fleming gives a full dese: iption of the, methods employed inthe 
mint, which hy visited in 1843, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
for the following year 


} a ee 
() From Beal's Buldbist Records of the Western Worku¥el. 14 This 
account of Mibirakula rests onwh nt Hinen Tsiang distinctly sallsa popaiet Gasca merely, 
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Tat History AND TRADITIONS. CHAP.1 1B. 
History. 


tra- 


Little is known of the origin and early history of the tribes in- 
habiting the district, of which the most important are the Gakkhars, PB wt 
Janjias, Miirs, Kassars, Kahits, Awins, Gujars and Jats; and ’ 
opinions as to the conclusions to be drawn from what we do know 
are conflicting : thus with respect to the Awdns, one authority says 
that are the descendants of Réjpiits who settled in the district 
before the time of Alexander ; another, that they may be of Greek 

igin, but haye not been in- the district more than 250 years ; 
while the Awdns themselves say that they came from Arabia with 
Mahmid of Ghazni, 900 years ago. ‘There are tribal genealogies 
again, some of them going very far back; but our confidence in 
these is somewhat shaken when we find that in one of the best-kept 
versions of the Janjiia tree Rija Prithvi Rj, who was defeated by 
Muhammad-bin-Sém in 1193 A.D., is 27th in the list, while Raja 
Mal, who is supposed to have been a contemporary of Mahmid, about 
1000 A. D., is 64th. Again it is stated that Réja Mal was the first 
Janjia to embrace Muhammadanism, but at least seven individuals 
after him have the Hindu “ Deva” attached to their names. 
first Mussalmén name in the tree is the 71st, and the present 
generation is the 84th, which, at thirty years for each generation, 
gives 450 years only. (That this is not far wrong may be seen from 
the fact that Sangar Khin and Rai Puréna, the 73rd generation, 
were contemporaries of Huméyiin, A. D. 1554.) 


The accounts of their origin given at the present time by the 
various tribes are noticed in a subsequent section : meanwhile it is 
best to ignore all the guesses that have been made on the subject, 
and proceed at once to what we know of the district (zs 
authenticated documents. 


Historica Recorps. 


The earliest historical event specially connected with the Alexander 
district is the battle of Alexander the Great with Porus, which was 4! ’°™ 
fought on the bank of the Jhelum river in the summer of B.C. 326. 

The scene of this struggle has been variously identified by different 
writers : Capt. Abbott (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XVII, 
1848, p.619, and Vol. , 1852, p. 214) was the principal exponent 
of the early theory that the battle took place near Jhelum, which has 
recently been revived by Mr. Vincent Smith, as noticed below. The 
identification hitherto generally accepted is that of Sir Alexander 
- Qunningham (Archwological Survey Reports, Vol. II, 1862—5, 
pp. 173—$7, and his Ancient Geography of India, pp. pai ; 
the following is, somewhat abridged, the reasoning by wh:ch he 
oe abd identify Bukephala with the small modern town of Jalélpur, 
at the extreme east of the Pind Didan Khén plain, and to fix the 


Taakare-ul-Vékiét of Jaubar, Stewart's translation, p. 107. 
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site of Nikaia at Mung, a few miles up stream on the other side of 


the river :—” 

“ We have now to examine how the river and the country about 
Jalilpur will agree with the recorded accounts of Alexander's operations 
in his passage of the Hydaspes and subsequent battle with Porns. 
According to Arrian ‘ there was a high wooded promontory on the bank 
of the river, 150 stadia, or just 17} miles above the camp, and imrrediately 
opposite to it there was a thickly wooded island.’ Curtius also mentions 
the wooded island as ‘ well fitted for masking his operations,’ ‘There was 
also,’ he adds, ‘not far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep 
ravine (fossa prealta) which not only screened the infantry, but the cavalry 
too,’ e learn from Arrian that this ravine was not near the river, 
because ‘ Alexander marched at some distance from the bank, lest the 
enemy should discern that he was hastening towards the promontory and 
island.’ Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jaldlpur which exactly 
snits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the bed of the 
Kandar ndla, which has a course of six miles from its source down to 
Jalilpur, where it is lost in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there has 
always been a passable bot difficult road towards Jhelum. From the head 
of the Kandér, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above the river, 
this road proceeds for three milesin a northerly direction town another 
ravine, called the Kasi, which then tarns suddenly to the east for 6} miles, 
and then again 1} miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelum immediately 
below Dil4war; the whole distance from Jalsipur being exactly 17 miles. 
I marched along this ravine road myself, for the purpose of testing the 
possibility of Alexander’s warch, and I satisfied myself that there was no 
difficulty in it, except the fatigue of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy sand in the 
latter half. The ravine lies ‘at some distance from the bank,’ as 
described by Arrian, as the bend in the kasi is seven miles from the 
Jhelum, It is also ‘a very deep ravine,’ as described by Curtins, as the 
hills on each band rise from 100 to 250 and 300 feet*in height. Therefore 
in the three leading particulars which are recorded of it,-this ravine 
accords most precisely with the accounts of the ancient historians. 


“Amongst the minor particulars there is one which seems to me to 
be applicable only to that part of the river immediately above Jalélpur. 
Arrian records that Alexander placed running sentries along the bank of 
the river, at such distunces that they could see each other, and communi- 
cate his orders. Now, I believe that this operation could not be carried 
out in the face of an observant enemy along any part of the river bank, 
excepting only that one part which lies between Jalélpur and Diléwar, 
In all other parts the west bank is open and exposed, but in this part 
alone the wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and offer 
sufficient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As the distance 
along the river bank is less than ten miles, and was probably ‘not more 
than seven miles from the east end of the camp, it is easy to understand 
why Alexander placed them along this line instead of leaving them on 
the much longer route, which he was to march himself. Another minor 
partienlar is the presence of a rock in the channel of the river, on which, 
according to Curtias, one of the boats was dashed by the stream. Now 
rocks are still to be found in the river only at Kotéra, Mariéla, Malikpnr, 
and Shah Kamir, all of which places are between Dilawar and Jaldlpur. 


(1) Archwological Report, 1862—64, p. 180, In this report General Canninghom ineli 
pray = ne eae on the Scart — of the Jhelam to mark the site a ‘Bake. 
elnitely accepte the Jalélpur site in bis “Indian Geography,” pabliahed 

several years lnter.—Ancient Geography, India, p. 177. wa 
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The village of Kotéra is situated at the end of a long wooded spur, CHAP.1B. 
which juts out upon the river just one mile below Dildéwar. This wooded ,~ 
jutting spur, with its adjucent rock, I would indentify with the akra History. 
or promontory of Arrian, and the petra of Curtius. Beyond the rock Alexander 
there was a large wooded island which screened the foot of the promon- "4 Poras, 
tory from the observation of the opposite bank. There are many islands 

in this part of the Jhelum, but when a single year is sufficient to destroy 

any one of these rapidly formed sandbanks, we cannot, after the lapse of 

more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the island of Alexander. 

But in 1849, opposite Kotéra, there was such an island, 2} miles in length 

and halfa mile in breadth, which still exists as a large sandbank. As 

the passage was made in the height of the rainy season, the island or 

large sandbank would naturally have been covered with tamarisk bushes, 

which might have been sufficntly high to screen the movements of 

infantry and dismounted cavalry. 


“The position of the two camps I believe to have been as follows : 
Alexander, with about 50,000 men, including 5,000 Indian auxiliaries 
under Mophis of Taxila, bad his headquarters at Jalélpur, and his camp 

robably extended for about six miles along the bank of the river, from 

hih Kamir, two miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, 
four miles tothe W.-S.-W. The headquarters of Poras must have been 
about Muhabatpuar, four miles to the W.-S.-W. of Mong, and three miles 
to the south-east of Jaldlpar. His army of nearly 50,000 men, including 
elephants, archers, and chariots, must have occupied about tbe same 
extent as the Macedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended about 
two miles above, and four miles below Mahabatpar. In these positions, 
the left flank of Alexander’s camp would have been only six miles from 
the wooded promontory of Kotéra, where he intended to steal his passage 
across the river, and the right flank of the Indian camp would have been 
two miles from Mong, and six miles from the point opposite Kotéra. 


As my present object is to identify the scene of Alexander's battle 
with Porus, and not to describe the fluctuations of the conflict, it will be 
sufficient to quote the concise account of the operation which is given by 
Plutarch from Alexander's own letters. ‘He took advantage of a dar 
and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select body of cavalry, 
to gain a little island in the river at some distance from the Indians ; 
when he was there, he and his troops were attacked with a most violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder and lighting.’ But in 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading through the water 
breast-high, reached the opposite bank of the river in safety. “‘ When 
they were landed,’ says Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexander's letters, 
the advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, concluding that, if the 
enemy attacked him with thoir cavalry, he should be greatly their superior, 
and that if they made a movement with their infautry his own would come 
up in time enough to receive them.’ From Arrian we learn that as soon 
as the army had begun fording the channel between the island and the 
main land, they were seen by the Indian scouts, who at once dashed off 
to infurm Porus. When the ford was passed with some difficulty, Alex- 
ander halted to form bis little army of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry. Ho then ‘ marched swiftly forward with 5,000 horse, leaving the 
infantry to follow him leisurely and in order.’ While this was going on 
Porus had detached his son with two or three thousand horse and one 
hundred and twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The two forces met 
at 20 stadia, or £} miles from the place of crossing, or about two miles to 
the north-east of Mong. Here the chariots proved useless on the wet and 
slippery clay, and were nearly all captured. The conflict, however, must 
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have been a sharp one, as Alexander's favourite charger, Bucephalus, : 
was mortally wounded by the young prince, who was himself slain together 
with 400 of his wen. When Porus heard of the death cf his son, he 


Alexander marched at once against Alexander with the greater part of his army; 


nd Porus, 


but when he came to a plain, where the ground was not difficultand slippery, 
but firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, he halted 
and arrayed his troops ready for battle. His 200 elephants were drawn 
tip in front of the infantry about one plethron, or 100 feet .apurt, and the 
chariots and cavalry wére placed on the flanks, By this arrangement, 
the frost of the army, facing north-east, mast have occupied an:extent of 
about four miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhanwili, the centre 
of the line being, as neatly as possible, on the site of the present town of 
Mong. ‘Arcund this’place the soil is ‘firm and sound,’ but towards the 
north-east, where Alexander encountered the young Indian prince, the 
surface is covered with a hard red clay, which-becomes both heavy and 
slippery after rain. 

“ When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in battle array, he 
halted to wait for his infantry, and’ to recounoitre the enemy's position, As 
he was much saperior to Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the 
centre where the formidable line of elephants was supported by ‘masses 
of infantry, but to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians into 
disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander himself, drove back the 
enemy's horse upon the line of elephants, which then adyanced and kept 
the Macedonians iit check for some time. Wherever Porus saw cava 
advancing, he opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy animals 
could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of the horse.’ At 1 
the elephatts, wounded and frightened, rushed madly about, trampling 
dowiti friends as well as ‘foes. Then the small body of Indian horse being 
surrounded was overpowered by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
and the large mass of Indian infantry, which still held’ out, bein vigo- 
rously attacked on all sides by the victorious horse, broke their sand 
fled. ‘Then, says Arrian, ‘Kraterus and the captains who were with 
him on the other side of the river, no sooner perceived the victory to 
incline to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a dreadfal 
slanghter of the Indians in pursuit.’ eatgt 


“ From the last statement which I have quoted, it is clear that the 
battlefield was within sight of Alexander’s camp. Now this is especi 
trae of the plain about Mong, which is within easy ken of the eastrof 
Alexander’s camp at Shah Kamir, the nearest point being only twomiles 
distant. With this last strong evidence in favour of Jaldlpur as the site 
of Alexander's camp, I close my discussion of this interesting question,” 


Recently Major W. W. Norman, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, has 
come forward after a careful study of the locality and of all the 
authorities on the subject, with quite a different identification: the 
arguments with which he supports his view that Bukephala was 
at rng about 12 miles below Pind Dédan Khan, are briefly 
as Tollows :— te. 


Arrian tells us that on his return journey in November B. C, 326 Alux- 
ander took eight days to journey by boat from Bakephala to the junction 
of the Jhelum and Chenéb rivers ; he had a huge and unwieldy fleet, and 
it is practically certain that, as Cunningham supposes, he was accompanied 
all the way by land armies marching on either side of the river ; numerous 
halts were inade on the way to receive the homage of the neighbonrin 
tribes, or to eoerce those unwilling to submit,.There was no special zee 
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for haste ; so it is fairly safe to assume that the daily marches of a large CHAP. I B. 


force moving in this way, partly by river and partly by land, would be of 
very moderate length. Even if we take the junction of the two rivers to 
have been in Alexander’s time at what seems to be the highest possible 

int, near Kot Mébla, some 40 miles above the present junction, the 

istance still remaining from Jalélpur is 113 miles, giving an avera; 

daily march of over 14 miles, which is longer than the army seems likely 
to have made; to Ahmadabad, the distance is 77 miles, giving an average 
march of about 9} miles. 5 


According to Strabo the direction of the forward march was to the 
south from Taxila to the Jhelum, where it turned off to the east; 
taking Taxila to have been the present Shéh Dhorf, the route to the 
Chenab from that place vid Jalilpar would have been almost straight, 
while Ahmad4béd is almost due south of Shah Dheri, and the crossing of 
the Chen4b about Wazirabad almost due east of Ahmadabéd. 


The accepted view is that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attock, but 
this involves the supposition that he took the troable to build a fleet of 
boats in order to transport his troops down 50 miles of aunavigable river, 
when he might have marched them across an open country in a tithe of 
the tite ; also that he saw crocodiles ia a part of the river which they 
never reach now, and which is quite unsuited to their habits. Pliny, quoting 
Megasthenes, distinctly states that Taxila was on the right bank of the 
Indas, and the passage of Arrian describing the meeting of Taxiles 
with Alexander seems to show that he was a trans-Indus prince: 
Major Norman suggests (though on this point convincing evidence is 
certainly not forthcoming) that the capital of Taxiles, though no doubt 
subsequently at Shah Dheri, may have been at the time of the invasion on 
the other side of the Indus; and finds in extensive remains, at present 
unidentified, at Akra in the Banna District, a possible site of the city. If 
it was in that neighbourhood, the natural crossing point of the Indus 
would have been near Kundién, whence there isa clear route over the 
plain country at the foot of the Salt Range right away to Ahmadabad ; 
this would not only remove the discrepancies noticed above, but would 
make more intelligible the statement that Alexander was accompanied, or 
rather followed, in his march to the Jhelum, by carts carrying large boats in 
sections, a performance scarcely possible in the ragged tract further east. 
From Akra to the nearest point on the Jhelum the distance is almost to a 
mile that given by the historians as separating Taxila from the Hydaspes; 
and the bearings of the route also agree. These conjectures, however, 
had better be set aside, for if there is anything certain in the ancient 
topograph of the Indus region, it is the identity of the Shih Dheri 
site wit Taxila. Supposing Shih Dheri to be the original Taxila, the 
distance from it to Abtnadébad agrees closely with that given by Pliny, 
namely, 110 miles, and this by more than one route : Alexander might have 
come by Choa Saidan Shah, or he might have marched by Kallar Kahér 
and Lilla, as we know that Babar and his army did some 18 centuries later. 
The boats would have been a serious difficulty on any of these passes, but 
scarcely more so than on any of the routes leading to Jalalpur. 


Tho details that we havo of the battle itself can hardly be reconciled with 
Cunningham’s theory that the camp of the Greeks was at Jaldlpur and that 
they crossed near Kotéra: the direct distance between these two places is 
barely 9 miles, and Alexander could not have been confident of crossing 
the river unobserved at this distance up-stream from the centre of his camp : 

i supposes the camp of the Greeks to have extended two miles up- 


ar, 
stream Jaléipur; the Indians were more numerous, and were acting on 
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-LB. the defensive, so their line must have stretched still farther in 
at : <abbr and the drift of clumsy boats and still clumsier rafts in 
History iver in heavy flood would materially lessen still farther the distance 
& great ri y : Fi 
Alexander between the landing. place and the Indian position: when Alexander met the 
and Porms, first. Indian , they had advanced in his direction, yet 24 miles still 
separated him and his cavalry from the infantry which were still crossing, tk 
is difficult to allow for all these factors within a space of 8 or 9 miles. — ee 5 
The ravine, again, which the Greeks are supposed to have followed in 
their long night ak is for the most part heavy sand, with some difficult 
places, and a rise of 345 feet above the river; on a night like that in question 
it would have been filled from side to side with a rushing torrent : even if the 
passage of heayy carts with huge boats over such a route is not absolutely 
unpossible, the troops would at any rate have arrived at the river bank atter ly 
exhausted. wears 
Cunningham assumes that the bluff where the river was crossed was 
above the camp, and there is certainly a statement by Curtius to that effect, 
but the passage is incorrect in regard 2 Socata pericala aa iam be so 
about this also. If Alexander had crossed above Indians, the flank 
of the latter, as they turned to meet him, would have rested on the river ; we 
know from Arrian, Plutarch, and Qurtius, that Alexander with his cavalry on 
which he placed much reliance) enveloped Porus’ left wing; itis very imp 
that he would have done this on the side next the river (where, especially 
after the heavy rain of the previous night, it must have been rppreictoe f 
to move), rather than on the other side, where not only would he haye had — 
better ground for the movement, but would also if successful completely 
hem in the opposing force, and ensure a decisive result, while on the river 
side he would gain comparatively little, not cutting off the retreat of Porns? " 
army. Ata later stage of the battle Arrian describes the Indian Army asa be 
mass, “pent up in a narrow space,” and, finally, “all turned to flight 
wherever a gap could be found in the cordon of Alexander’s cavalry.) coe 


Major Norman thinks that the camp of the Greeks must haye been in the f 
neighbourhood of Pind Dédan Khan, the crossing point at the Ahmadébid — 
bluff, and the town of Nikaia at Sabz Pind, where there are extensive remains, 
about midway between the two, on the other side of the river. ‘The Ahmadibid 
hillocks, known as Buréri, extend for several miles, generally rising about — 
100 feet above the river ; and behind them, at a considerable distance fron the 
stream, is plenty of level country where any amount of troops could move — 
without being seen from the other side; they would only screen the later 
stage of the movement, when the crossing was neared, but on a dark stormy 
night that would not matter much.) If, asis probable, the river in, Alasandare: d 
time ran at the foot of these hillocks, there would have been at this point the — 
bend in its course of which we are told; and on the bluff itself are 
extensive traces of ancient habitations, where numerous coins, including those 
of Graco-Buctrian and Indo-Scythic kings are found: these hillocks, therefore, — 
are taken to be the site of the town of Bukephala. At Jalil ur, on the other — 
hand, ancient coins are seldom found, and is no trace of anything Greek, 
or indeed of any remains of great antiquity, has e 
Mr. M. L. Dames, I. C. 8, (retired), comments as follows on 
the above :— im 
“Major Norman brings up two points to importance; (1 the original ge 
position of Taxila 3 (2) the posite of Bukephala. 0 ae? 
() We are nowhere told that the whole movement was covered by the hills ; on the con. 
itis stated that Alexander at i lo distan  OcannT 
Dotive ‘which would not Kane been necessary if thare had been hile beteraas:™ 7 © Se0npe. 
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__€ (1), The position of Taxila.—It seems. impossible to accept the 
identification of with Akra: the passage o Pliny, in which he refers 


to the “ Taxille with a famous City,” is very confused, and it is by no means 
certain that it can be interpreted as meaning that Taxila was on the right 
bank. All other authorities are opposed to this view, and Arrian, certainly the 
most trustworthy, makes Alexmmder cross the Indus by @ bridge (evidently at 
@ narrow point) soon after his Aornos expedition, and then take possession of 
Taxila “the greatest town between the Indns and the Hydaspes,” ‘This is 
repeated more than once, and Arrian certainly drew on original anthorities. 
Taxila was a famous town, and figures largely in Buddhist lore, and Indian 
coins (pre-Greek) are found abundantly in the neighbourhood indicated. At 
ra, as far as my experience goes, there is nothing earlier than the coins of 
i a great quantity of coins of the Saka kings, I think, there- 
fore, that ee Akra must have been an important place under the Greeks, 
and perhaps earlier, there is no good ground for supposing that Taxila was 
situated there at any time. 

(2). As to the point where Alexander crossed the Hydaspes, I think 
that Major Norman makes out a very case for believing that it was 
odtinideeahty lower down the river than Jalélpur, and this point ( hmabddad) 
seems to meet most of the conditions. It may be noted that Q. Curtins speaks 
of rocks in the bed of the river, and, if this is true, the Jhelum must then 
have been flowing immediately under the hills: Arrian, however, does not 
mention them and Curtius’ authority is not great. 


|» One point in favour of the Ahmadébéd crossing is, in my © inion, thas 
it would have led Alexander to a more southerly route across the njab than 
that he is usually assumed to have followed. It is taken for granted by most 
writers that he crossed the Chenab near Waziribéd, and the reason for this 
northerly line being adopted seems to be that Alexander’s route must be made 
to reach the bank of the Bids. Although it is well known that the Satlaj 
flowed in a separate bed through Réjpfiténa and that the Bids followed a course 
parallel to the present stream of the Bids and Satlaj until its junction with 
~ the Chenéb, still modern maps are taken as a guide, and it is assumed that 
Alexander -mnst have arrived at the bank of the Biés, abore its present con- 
fluence with the Satlaj. This assumption, I think, vitiates the whole argu- 
ment. Because the Greeks must have arrived far north on the Bids, therefore 
the crossings of the Acesines and Hydraotes are also made as far up-stream 
as possible. It seems to mo that Alexander would naturally goas far down 
the pees as possible, as he was building fleet intended ultimately to 
sail down to the sea, afd that, when he started again after a considerable 
halt, he would naturally make for the point where the Acesines could 
be most easily crossed. As to this point we have some exact information, 
as Arrian ge Ptolemy, son of s, one of Alexander’s companions, 
afterwards King of Egypt. He says that at this place the current was swift 
and the channel beset with rocks. ‘There is only ene place on the Chenéb 
(after it has left the hills) which answers to this description, viz., Chinfot. T 
haye myself seen the river in the flood season racing between the rocks at this 
place and the description is exact. The town of Chinfot is one of great 
antiquity and may possibly be one of Alexander's foundations. 
“If this line was followed it gives probability to the suppositions of 
and others that Sangala lay west and not east of the Ravi.... 1 
myself am inclined to identfy it with the extensive remains on the rocky hills 
at Shahkot (16 miles from Séngla).... The correspondence with the place 
described by Arrian is very close... _ 
ie case as to Alaxaiaiers rome, REE onds very well with 


Ameer 
Major Norman’s theory as to the crossing of the Jhelum, but I cannot agree 
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CHAP.I,B. to his proposal to bring Alexander direct from the Bannu ie 
Risto .... Kundién, south of the Salt Range, to the Jhelum somewhere about Bher 
TY; or Khushdb. If indeed Alexander had once gone to Bannu, this would have 
Alexander been his natural route, but how would he have got there? Iam afraid there 
and Porus, is no kind of authority for the long and dangerous march from the Peshdwar 
valley through the Kohat pass.” 


The latest authority who has dealt with the subject is Mr. 
Vincent Smith, who reverts to the early theory of Abbott, 
Burnes and Court, condemning Cunningham’s arguments as K* 
desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, and to bolster 
up a preconceived theory based on false premises”. He 3 
out that for anyone making for the Jhelum from Taxila, the route 
vid Jhelum is the obvious one to take, bemg the nearest, and 
leading toa much easier and more convenient ferry: whatever 
route was adopted the road would be difficult, but the obstacles are 
greater in the case of Jalilpur. The supporters of the Jalilpur 
theory forget Strabo’s statement that Alexander's route throughout 
lny nearer to the foot of the hills than to the plains. The “remark- 
able bend” in the course of the river at the point of the crossing 
is wholly wanting at Jalilpur, while the stream turns at a right- 
angle some miles above Jhelum, and the sunken rocks and islands 
described by the historians are present at the latter locality and 
not at Jalilpur, The recorded width of the stream at Alexander’s 
crossing is 4 stadia or 809 yards, and this agrees closely with the 
width above Jhelum, ‘in at Jalilpur the river is much wider. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, ‘‘has not the slightest doubt that Alexander 
marched to the Hydaspes by the shortest and easiest route open 
to him; that he struck the river at or near Jhelum, where he 
pitched his camp ; that he crossed the stream where it was 
and narrow, a little below the point where it emerges from the 
hills; and that the battle with Porus was fought in the Karri 
plain.” 

Between these conflicting opinions it is difficult to decide ; 
Mr. Vincent Smith must probably be taken 4s a greater authority 
jn a matter of this kind than even Cunningham (who, as proved 
in several other instances, was apt to be led astray by preconceived 
ideas) ; but Mr. Smith writes, it is believed, without the advantage 
of local knowledge, and his arguments cannot all be 
without demur. Thus it is by no means clear to anyone with an 
intimate knowledge of the country that the Jalilpur route is more 

’ difficult than that to Jhelum, and the statement that there are 
neither rocks nor islands at Jalilpur is not correct. A further 
difficulty is that the country around Jhelum and to the north of 
that town is a practically level plain : there is nothing even remotely 
suggesting Curtius’ fossa prealta, nor is there any satisfactory 
representative of the wooded bluff at the crossing. Again, Major 
Norman’s objection to the Jalilpur identification on the ground 


@) Karly History of India, Olarendon Press, 1904, pp. 71 to 78, 
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that it is too far from the junction of the Jhelum and Chenib 
applies with much greater force to the Jhelum theory: and his 
argument from the description of the battle that the crossing must 
have been below the camp is also applicable for what it is worth. 


Major Norman has made an extremely careful and painstaking 
examination of the materials available and has a thorough knowledge 
of the locality: the main difficulty in accepting his theory is that 
an invader marching from Shahdheri on the Punjab would not 
mpgorally make for the Pind Dédan Khén plain : if he came there 
vid Jalilpur the distance from Taxila becomes too great (but 
Pliny’s figures as to distances are notoriously unreliable) : and, if 
he crossed the hills of the Salt Range, the histories would scarcely 

oyer without comment the steep descent of 1,500 feet or more 
on the south side of the Range: though otherwise this route would 
be easier than either of the others which have been suggested. 
The Ahmadabéd theory is also inconsistent with Strabo’s statement 
that the route lay throughout near the foot of the hills: and 
the great width of the river at Ahmadibdéd is an even greater 
difficulty, 

The fact is that none of the theories that haye been suggested 
agree exactly with the facts recorded: the Jalilpur theory is 
difficult to reconcile with the recorded facts, the Jhelum identifica- 
tion is the most natural; and the Ahmadsbéd theory, if the 
not inconsiderable difficulties indicated above can be surmounted, 
agrees best with the accounts of the historians. 


The question, however, requires exhaustive study on the spot 
by qualified students of ancient topography, trained in critical 
methods, Until thisis done no satisfactory identification is possible. 


In conclusion it may be noted as a curious coincidence, 
though doubtless nothing more, that one of the few sites of ancient 
towns or villages on the right bank of the Jhelum in this part of 
its course is named Purana Bugga: it lies close to the modern 
village of Bugga, about 12 miles below Ahmadabéd ; but similarity 
of names proves little or nothing. 


rding the internal condition of the country nothing very 

definite is learnt from the historians of Alexander’s achievements, 
nor does his invasion seem to have left much trace behind ; 
the Greeks came, went on, returned, and finally disappeared down 
the river, their influence not long surviving their departure. It 
was not until two centuries later that the Indo-Greek kings worked 
their way into the Punjab, and of these two centuries there 
are no records; but no foreign invader is loved, and itis nearly 
certain that by that time anything that had been left to mark 
Alexander’s path had disappeared. At any rate there are no Greek 
monuments in the district now, and except where a sort of spurious 
tradition has arisen from the enquiries of Europeans, the people 
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of the tract have heard from their forefathers nothing abot the = 


great conqueror: eyen if they know the name of “Sultén 
Sikandar” it is only vaguely as that of a great king of bygone 
ages; as regards lis march through the district, and the battle 
fought on its borders, local tradition is a blank. : 


Of the period between Alexander’s invasion in B.0. 826 and 
Mabmiid’s incursions more than 1,300 years later, our knowledge 
is yery scanty, and names or events specially connected with this 
part of the country are extremely rare. The district must haye 
formed part of the Empire of the great Buddhist King Asoka 
(B. C. 272—231),” and it has been noticed above that there 
is reason to assign to him the building of the ruined stupa at Kités. 


Eucratides the Greek not long after Asoka’s reign extended 
his power over the Western Punjab, and the Indo-Greek kings 
held the country for about 200 years after him, being at last ousted 
by the nomad hordes of Indo-Scythians. An account of the follow- 


ing centuries would be merely a catalogue of little known dynasties — 


and kings, not specially connected with this district any 


historical records, though their coins—the only trace left by the 


vast majority of these kings—show that they ruled this part of 
the country. Mibirakula, the great iconoclast and anti-Buddhist, 
who ruled about 530 A. D., should perhaps be excepted, as noticed 
above. 


Then comes a period of darkness, until about 631 A.D, when — 


the country was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang; it 


was then already under the dominion of the Hindu kings of © 


Kashmir, and probably so remained until the end of the 9th 
century: after this the District formed part of the kingdom of the 
Brahman rulers of Kabul, Samanta Deva and his suecessors (more 
accurately designated as the “Hindu Shéhis of Kabul’),® who 
remained in possession until the times of Mahmad G@ vi. 
Anand Pal and Jai Pl, of whom the histories of Mahméd's invasions 


the fort of Nandana in the Salt Range. 
Ferishta says that in 404 H. Mahmiid laid siege to the fort 


of Nandana in the mountain of Bélndth, when the son of Anand — 


Pal was ruler of Lahore: this ruler fled to Kashmir, whither 
Mahmud followed after reducing the fort, and placing it in charge 
of a man of his own, He was again in this neighbourhood 


a few years later. On his return from the sack of Somnéth _ 


in 1026 A. D., his army ‘almost perished in the waterless 


en 
a) Thia is the dating adopted by Mr. Vincent Smith. (Ano, Hist, Ind 


beir unbroken succession from t ia, p.p. 178-4), 
lished beyond all doubt.” ‘2 Sr# Hindu Shahi to Jai Pal and Anand PAI ig 
(3) A.D, 1013. _ Authorities differ as to the number and of Mahméd’s q 
( ; 
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desert, from which it escaped only to fall into the hands of the CHAP.I,B. - 
predatory Jats of the Salt Range, who harassed the exhausted troops _ isto: 

as they toiled homewards laden with spoils. It was to punish 

their temerity that before the year was over Mahmid led his army j.Mthms** 
for the last’ time into India.”") The route from Somnith to 

Ghazni, however, can hardly have led through “the Salt Range; 

and the latest opinion identifies the predatory Jats here referred 

to with the tribes of the lower Indus. It is probable that Islim 

in. the Salt Range dates from this time: knowing what we do of 

Mahmiid, it is certain that Iskim would be im on all as the only 

Way of obtaining peace: though these unwilling converts may have 

reverted to Hindiiism as soon as his back was turned, and there 

‘Are indications that the general conyersion of the people took place 

Some centuries later. 


During the réigns of the succeeding Sulténs of Ghazni there 
_ Were many incursions into India, but, if we except the renunciation 
-of wine by Mas’id (Mahmiid’s son) on his march from Kébul to 
Lahore in A. D. 1034, when hejthrew all the liquor he had into the 
Jhelum,” there is no special eyent on record connecting them with 
this district. 
Though the Punjab remained a Muslim province, and in 1148 mohammed 
A. D, became the last refuge of Mahmuid’s descendants, Muhammad bear 
Ghauri was the first Musalmén king to establish himself (1193 A. D.) 
so reeled in India: the Gakkhars gave him and his generals, 
utb-ud-din Aibak and Yaldtiz, an immense amount of trouble, 
peeinning from the time when in 1184 A. D. they assisted the last of 
d’s dynasty in his fruitless opposition to the new power: at 
; Gakkhar chief accepted Muhammadanism, and used all 
his influence to convert his people. “ His influence, however, did 
not extend to outlying districts, and the inhabitants of those parts 
still remained in darkness.” In 1205 A.D. Muhammad Ghauri 
was slain by Gakkhars at Dhamiak in this district, as noticed 
above. The Tabaqit-i-Nisiri says that he defeated the rebels of 
the hills of Jéd, and made their blood flow in streams, so. they 
naturally did not wish him well. 
In the Jahdn-Kushé itis stated that Sultén Jalil-ud-din of Other in 
Khwiirizm (the modern Khiva) about 1215 sent one of his generals “8% 
to the mountains of Jad, who plundered that tract and obtained 
much booty; the Sultin also obtained the daughter of Rai Kokar 
Saknin in marriage: this Rai Kokar was a local chief, but his 
- identity is uncertain. | ) 
Th tho reign of Nésir-nd-din Mahmiid (1246—65), that Sultin 
sent Ulugh , one of his generals, who afterwards succeeded 


}) Lane Poole’s Medimyal India under Mahammadan Rule, 1908, pp, 27-28. 
Rid, pe, 
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CHAP.1,B. him under the title of Balban, to ravage the hills of Jad and 
History. Jhelum, because tho Raina of the hills had assisted the infidel 
- Mughals whose incursions caused much trouble in those days. Bal- 
on™ ban himself had to send another similar expedition, probably for 
the same reason. “The country was plundered, and a large num- 
ber of horses fell into the hands of the soldiers, so that the price 
of a horse in the army came to be forty tankas.”"” The payee 
%f the Jhelum District was until recently famous for its b of 
norses. 


Jaldl-ud-din Firoz Shth Khiljf (1290—5) also had occasion to 
chastise this part of the country, for he says : “I made the blood 
to flow in Janjiia so that a boat might have glided within the hills 
ae Jud His coins and those of Balban are numerous in the 

istrict. 


Taimér. When Taimdr invaded India (1 398-9) he came and returned 
through this tract: “ the Rais and the chiefs of the Jid mountain 


came respectfully to pay homage, and to make resents.” They 
were therefore well treated. ; f 


Bibar’s in- After the invasion of Taimdr India was all confusion, and it 
ee. is easy to imagine that Jhelum with its many tribes became a 
scene of anarchy and turmoil. The mountains of Jud and the 
district adjoining them next appear in Bébar’s account” of his 
invasions about 125 years later. 


“ Marching at dawn from Sangdaki, and crossing the river Sohén 
about rioon-day prayers, we encamped : our stragglers continued to come 
in until midnight. It was an uncommonly long and severe march, and, as 
it was made when our horses were lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard 
on them, so that many horses were worn out and fell down by the way. 


“Seven kos from Bahrah to the north there isa hill. The bill, in the 
Zafar-Néma and other books, is called the bill of Jad. At first I was 
ignorant of its name, but afterwards discovered that in this hill there 
are two races of men descended from the same father: one tribe is called 
Jad, and the other Janjéa. From old times they haye been the rulers 
and inhabitants of this hill, and of the i/s and uluses which are between 
Niléb and Bahrah; but their power is exerted in a friendly and 
brotherly way. They cannot take from them whatever they please. 
They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very remote 
times: the one never takes, and the other never gives, a single grain more 
or less. Their agreement is as follows: They give a shahrukhi for each 
head of cattle: seven shdhrukhis sre paid by each master of a family ; 
and they serve in their armies. The Jéd are divided into several 
families, as well asthe Janjia, This hill, which lies within 7 kos of 





@) Elliot, Vol. 111, p, 587, 
(2) Ibid TIT, 452 and p, 410, 
s ea wic Dr, gran . translation, p. 253, 
were two of the sonsof Raja Mal and hoads of ¢ 
: 0 7 wo branches of the 
Janji®%s: there ure still a fow villages of Jodbs in the Chakwél Tahsil, and jhey clain Sandan 
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Bahrah, branching off from the hill country of Kashmir, takes south- 
westerly direction, and terminates below Dinkot, on the river Sind. 
On the one-half of this hill are the Jid and onthe otherthe Janjia. 
The hill the name of Jad from a supposed resemblance to the cele- 
brated hill of Jad.) The chief man amongst them gets the name of 
Rai: his younger brothers and sons are called Maliks.’"”) 


After referring to the submission of Malik Hast Janjia, “the 
Hakim of the ils and uluses in the neighbourhood of the river 
Sohfn,” Babar continues :-— 


x ney flocks of sheep and herds of -brood-mares were feeding on 
all sides of the camp. As I always had the congue of Hindastén at 
heart, and as the countries of Bahrab, Chendb, Khushaéb and Chinfot, 
among which I now was, had long been in possession of the Turks, I 
ed them as my own domains, and was resolved to acquire them 
either by war or peace. It was therefore right and necessary that the 
people of the hill should be well treated. Marching next day rather 

, about noon-day prayers we reached Kaldah-Kahér, where we halted. 
On every side were many corn-fields, where tbe grain was still green. 
This Kaldah-Kahér ia a considerable place: ten kos from Babrah, in 
the middle of the hill of Jad, there is a level plot of ground, in the centre 
of which there is a large reservoir or lake, which receives the water from 
the surrounding hills, as well as the rain water, by which it is swelled 
to a circumference of ‘three kos. On the north is the valley of Chumbt ; 
on the west,on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of water, which rises in 
the high grounds that overhang the lake. As the place suggested itself 
as suitable for such a purpose, | formed a garden in it, called the Bigh- 
i-Safé, (Garden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable climate, is a 
very beautiful place, and will be mentioned hereafter. ; 


At dawn we set out from Kaldah-Kabér. Onthe very top of the 

of Humbsta we met, in different places, men who were coming 
ringing in peshkashes of small value, and tendering their submission....... 
About luncheon time we reached the bottom of the pass. Having cleared 
the pass, and emerged from the wooded groand, I formed the army in 
regular array, with right aud left wing and centre, aud marched towards 


Bahrah....... Whea we bad nearly reached that place,....., the headmen of 


Bahrah metus, bringing each a camel and a horse as peshkash, and 
tendered their submission and service. Noon-day “prayers were over 
when we halted to the east of Bahrah, on the banks of the river Behut 

on @ green field of grass, without having done the people of Bahrah the 
least injury or damage. : 


“ On Wednesday, the 22nd, I sent for the headmen and chaudhris of 

_ Bahrah and eed with them for the sum of 400,000 shdhrukhis as the 
ransom of their property, and collectors were appointed to receive the 
amount. Having learned that the troops had exercised some severities 
towards the inhabitants of Bahrah and were using them ill, I sent outa 
party, who having seized a fow of the soldiers who had been guilty of 
excesses, I put some of them to death, and slit the noses of others, and 





(1) Ararat, 

(2) The title Ralis not now wsed : thut of Malik isused by prominent meu amongst the 
Avwéns, but in only one family of the Junjias, ; oat 

3)" adhioks of Bhou have a sanad of Humiydo, directing their ancestor, Kalik Daa, 
to look after the Baigh-i-Safé at Kallar Kahr. 
_  ® This name is not known now. ; 

©) The “wooded country "at the foot of the hills is now bare. : 

© The name Vebat is still a common name of theriver Jhelum in some parte of ite course, 
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made them tobe led-about the camp in that condition. As I reckoned 
that the countries that had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, 
I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. . 

“On Monday, the 5th March, I gave the country of Bahrah to Hindé 
Beg. 

“In the bill country, between Nil4b and Bahrah, but apart from the 
tribes of Jad and Janjta, and adjoining the hill country of Kashmir, are 
the Jats and Gujars, and many other men of similar tribes, who build 
villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. Their ruler was 
of the Gakkhar race, and their Government resembles that of the Jads and 
Janjaas, ‘The Government of these tribes, which stretch along the foot 
of the hills, wae at that time held by Tatér Gakkhar and Hati 
sons of the same family: they were cousins. Their places of strength 
were situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatér’s 
stronghold was Parbdéla”); it was considerably lower than the snowy 
mountains: Hati’s country is closely adjoining the hills, At the very 
time that we were in Bahrah, Hati had advanced on Tatér by a ot 
had sarprised and slain him, and taken his country, bis women, and all 
his property. 

“Havin arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to give 
@ prospect of its being kept quiet, on Sunday, the 18th March, I marched 
from Bahrah on my return to Kabul. We halted at Kaldah-Kahér, That 
day there was a most uncommon fall of rain. 
__‘ Some persons who were acquainted with the country, and with the 
ety Sg situation of the neighbouring territories, and particularly the 
anjia, who were the old cuemies of the Gakkhars, represented to mo 
that Hati the Gakkhar had been guilty of many acts of violence, had in- 
fested the highways by his robberies; and harassed the inhabitants; that 


therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion from this quarter, 
or at least to inflict on him exemplary punishment.” 


Babar therefore proceeded against Hati at Parhdla, and the narrative 
leaves the Jhelum District. 


These events took place in the year 1519 A.D.: Bébar 
was often in the district again: his governor, Hindi Beg, was 
turned out of Bhera by the Afghins and Hindusténis, assisted 
the local zaménddrs, not long after his departure, and he visited 
the town pipe in the course of his 8rd expedition, about 1522 A.D., 
to punish those who had revolted against him. When on his 4th 
imvasion (1524) he passed through the country of the Gakkhars, 
whom he reduced to obedience. Again in December 1525 he was 
in the Gakkhar country, marching along the foot of the hills from 
the Haro to Sislkot, and notices the scarcity of grain due to 
drought, and the coldness of the climate, pools being frozen over. 


The history of the son of Bibar, the blunderin Humayén, is 
well known : successful at first, he was soon worsted by Sher Shah 
Stiri, and fled to Qandahér, It was then that Sher to sup- 
press the Gakkhars and guard against _Huméytin'’s return, deter- 
mined to build a fort, and marched with all bis forces to the hills 
of Garjhik to choose its site (this place is called Garjhék 

(1) In the Rawalpindi District, 


(?) Toxak-i-Babari, Elliot 1V, 240. 


- 
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Nandina , reminding us of Mahmfid’s conquests in these parts), CHAP.I B 
On this occasion Sher chastised Sultén Strang, Gakkhar; he  gistory. 
not only seized Sérang’s daughter, whom he bestowed on his general 

Khwés Khin,® but, subduing the whole country, plundered the hill Po pas = 
of Bélndth, which was then the residence of the Darogha of this ) 
tract, captured Strang, and ordered him to be flayed alive, and 

his skin to be filled with straw. Rohtds was the site selected for 

the fort, as already described. Sher Shah kept an army of 30,000 

horsemen in its neighbourhood. He never saw the fort when 

Siig ti but his successor, Islim Shih, who spent two years of 

his short reign in fighting the Gakkhars,"” must often haye done so, 


Shortly afterwards Humfyin returned to India: “we marched Huméyés, 
and en the territory of Piriéneh Jantiah: the aforesaid Pirdneh 
came and paid his respects to the king, but Sultén Adam (Gakkhar), 
having requested that the country might be given to him, it was so: 
his majesty then ¢ntered the country of Rije Sunker, plundered about 
50 villages, and took a number of captives, but these were released 
upon payne a certain ransom, by which the army gained considerable 
wealth,” Rai Purdna and his brother Sangar Khén are given in 
the Janjiia tree as the 73rd generation, the present being the 84th. 

After this, Huméyiin, hearing that Islim Shth was advancing, re 
turned to Kabul: he came to India finally by the same route in 962 H- 

The governor of the fort of Rohtis, though the place had been 
strengthened, made no resistance and fled. 

In the reign of Akbar the district doos not appear; but in the | The Aint 
Afn-i-Akbarf are mentioned several places which can be identified :— 4*>** 














Assessment in | 
Pargana. taue: Holders, 

Awin (Awankéri, chiefly the Tallsgang Tahsf!) — ... 4,15,970 | Awin, 
Balalt Dean (The Dhanet, otherwise Malla kf Dhan) 13,16,801 | Gakkhar. 
Di'e (Thirobak in S. W. Chakwél) i 2,60,575 | Gakkhar. 
Haveli Hohtds (Robtés) Se ses ee oes 00,49,140 | Gakkhar Bugial, 
Dhréb (Dhr&bi in West Chakwil) ... es sn 96,000 | Jandha. 
P Shamadbéd (old name of Pind Dédan Kb4n) se 70,834,503 | Kbokhbar. 
Kahér Darwisa (old name of Kallar Kabér)() —... 24,540 | Jangéha, 
Makhidla (Makhidla) ... . a < ose 3,834,000 | Jandha, 
Kirkh&k (Girjak should obviously be read; old 
 Jalaipar) A= ia see +8 ae we 9,61,655 | Janths, 
Malot (Malot) oe on oe oe oo - 1,83,233 Janthe, 
0 eS eum 

(}) Elliot V, 114. : 

(2) Elliot IV, 


890. . 

a credits Islim Shah, not Sher Shah, with this act; Elliot TV, 493, 

Raver eo eblubed Sparel , page 353) mays that the story of Sérang’s capture by Islim Sbh&h 
is doubtless correct: he adds thst Sirang’s son, Kamal, was also taken and confined in the 
fortress of Gwalior; when the State prison there was blown up by Islam Shah, to rid himself 
of his State prisoners, Kamal escaped anhurt, and was subsequently taken into favour, He 
was assisted by Akbar, in the Sth year of hie reign, to oust his uncle Sultan Adam, and re- 
tained possession of his native diatrict ns a fendatory of the Mughal State: his brother Said 
was commander of 1,500 in the Imperial service: and Said Khan's daughter was in 


() Ferishts, Nawal Kishoro’s lithographed edition, p. 231, 
(®) Jaabar, Major Stewart's tranalatioo, page 107- 
() Nob Kharder as supposed in the former Gasetteer 
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The forts of Rohtés, Makhitla and Malot are noticed, and the 
Makhila Mahél is further credited with a salt mine, doubtless that 
of Khewra or its neighbourhood, Another place where there i 
said to be a salt mine is Dhankot which was identified in the former 
Gazetteer with (?) Dandot; but if this was so it should come 
between Malot and Makhifla; and it is said to be peopled by 
Awans, which could not have been the case with Dandot: probably 
it is Dinkot on the Indus mentioned by Babar as the western extrem- 
ity of the Salt Range, and would be somewhere near Kélabdgh, 

e whole district was included in the Spa Sarkar, compris- 
ing apparently the present districts of R4walpindi, Jhelum and 


ab 


part of Shabpur, 4 
Jabsogtr. Jahfngir in the second year of his reign marched through the 
district, and gives in interesting aeccount™ of his j by way 


of Rohtds, Tilla, Bhakra (Bakrala), and Hatiya. the Bakrila kas 
he remarks : “1 marched the whole day through fie bed of a river, 
in which water was then flowing, and the oleander bushes Gi 
were in full blossom of exquisite colours, like peach blossoms...... 1 
ordered my personal attendants, both horse and foot, to bind branches 
of the flowers in their turbans, and I directed that the turbans of 
those who would not decorate themselves in this fashion should be 
taken off their heads. I thus got up a beautiful garden.” His 
diary mentions the Gakkhars as holding the country from Rohtés 
to Mérgalla, where they were wont to loot passing caravans: he 







says they were a savage race, continually fighting. After several 


more visits,’ he was in the 21st year of his reign again on the wa 
to Kibul: he had arrived atthe Jhelum, and a bridge of boats had 
Jahéogirana Deen constructed for the crossing, when Mahabbat Khin, L 
Mohabbat of Shih Jahin, then in reyolt against his father, arrived. with four 
or five thousand Rajpiits from Bengal, seized Jahangir and his cons 
sort Nir Jahan, and, accompanying them to Kabul, remained for 
some time master of the situation. It was at Rohtds, on the return 


journey, that the tables were turned: Nur Jahin obtained hoon a 


from Lahore, and when the party was one day’s march from Rohtés” 
the emperor held a review of his army: Mahabbat Khin, with his 
troops, being kept out of the way, Jahingir went on at once to 


Rohtds, where he found a Court awaiting him ; but it was a Court 
shorn of much of its glory. Rohtds was thus for a time the seat 


of Jahingir’s Government.” = 
The.following account of these events 1s taken from Lane 


‘ 


Poole’s Medizval India under the Muhammadans, page 323:— 


“The imperious queen next sought to gain the control of the army. 
Mahabbat Khan, however “wad ints be won over, anducuee 

old course of seizing the person of the emperor whilst he was from 
his guard, when on the point of crossing the Hydaspes, on his way to subdue 
(1) Lone VI, 208, Rae ae 

a g fives an socount of the eport he obtained on these visite Tosak-iJehingfei, Alj- 

(3) Elliot, VI, 420—4s1. ; 
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a rismg at Kibul (1626). The empress, far from daunted by this unexpected CHAP. I, B. 
- strategem, lost not a whit of her splendid courage, She secretly escaped History. 

to the im guard, and m ed her husband's troops inst the 
division of his captors, riding at the head of the army on her tall elephant, rane gua 
armed with bow and arrows. Mahsbbat’s Rdjpits had burned the bridge, pigs. 
but the empress was among the first to cross the ford and engage the enemy 
on the other side. A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued; the 
ford was choked with horses and elephants, Some fell and were trampled 
under foot ; others sank in the pools and were unable to regain the shore; 
and numbers plunged into the river and ran the chance of making good their 
Berean openers avey bY the stream. The most furious assault was 

irected on Nar Jahan; her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of R4jpits; 

er were overpowered and cut down at its feet; balls and arrows 
fell thick round her howdah, and one of the latter wounded the infant 
daughter of Shahriyér, who was seated in her lap, At length her driver 
was killed, and her elephant, having received a cut on the proboscis, dashed 
into the river, and scon sank in deep water and was carried down-stream. 
After several plunges he swam out and reached the shore, where Nur Jahén 
was surrounded by i women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found 
her howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in extracting the arrow and 
binding up the wound of the infant. 
eer _ war had failed, and the brave woman resorted to other methods. 
She boldly entered the camp, and for months shared her husband’s captivity. 
By degrees her arts lulled to rest the watchful suspicions of the - She 
won over some of the leading officers to ber side; and finally one day the 
emperor found himself at liberty, with his faithful queen beside him, and 
the army at his command. 

“The vietory came too late, however, for Jahéngir had scarcely restored 

order at Kabul, and paid a visit to the happy vale of Kashmir, his favourite 
summer resort, when he was seized by his mortal sickness.” 


During the rule of the remaining Mughal sovereigns the Later Mughal 
Punjab played an important part, but it was weer as being the 
road by which the inyading armies of Nddir Shih, Ahmad Shéh 
Durrini, Taimir Shah Durrini, and Zamén Shéh,” advanced 
towards Delhi. The Court of Delhi was far too much engrossed in 
its luxuries and pleasures to attend to any enemy until that enemy 
Was at its gates: and the invaders were met, not in this part of 
the country, but near Lahore or Delhi: nor do the local people 
appear to haye resisted their advance. The Durrénis knew the the Derréate. 
value of Rohtds, and maintained a Governor and a garrison there. 


In the decay of the Empire the local tribes waxed more and 7 Sikhs 
more independent, in the absence of any settled government: none 
of the Sikh Misls had their home in the country north of the 
Jhelum, and the district long remained more or less nominally 
under the rule of the Durrénis; but meanwhile the power of the 
Sikhs was steadily advancing: in 1765 they utterly defeated the 
Gakkhars at Gujrit, and shortly afterwards were invited across the 
Jhelum by the Gujar Chaudhris of Kal4; and in 1768, as soon as 


0) Zamén Shih lost 12 of his cannons in the Jhelum, Ranjit Singh extracted eight whieh 
he forwarded to Kabul, being rewarded with the Governorahip of Lahore, The other four 

in the river until 1623 when they were recovered and placed inthearsenalat Labore. 
(Mobammad Latif, History of the Punjab, page 306), 


. ta 
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CHAP. I, B. Ahmad Shéh’s back was turned on the Punjab, they blockaded and 


‘History. 


took the fort of Rohtés, and overran the coyntry ag far as the 
Indus; Taimér Shéh succeeded to the throne of Kébul in 1793, and 


The Sikh, 1°, mind seems to have been always filled with idle hopes of an 


Indian Empire; but his three invasions in 1795, 1797 and 1798 
had no permanent result, and led to no event of importance in 
this district. 


Ranjit Bingd, In 1801 Ranjit Singh visited the Dhanni, which had long 


been in a very disturbed state, subdued it without resistance, 
and, haying made some ag naga for its administration, 
returned to Lahore with 400 e horses, the result of the 
excursion : in 1805 he “ entered into treaties with the Muhammadan 
chiefs and families about the Chenéb and Jhelum. The Court of 
Kébul was no longer regarded as the royal and highest tribunal of 
India.” He made many other incursions : it must have been in one 
of these, about 1809, that his general, Attar Singh, slew the Janjéa 
chief of Dérépur, whose family was left without jdgir or means of 
subsistence. In the following year he besi the hill fort of 
Kusak, which was bravely defended by its Janjia Raja, Sultén 
Fatteh Muhammad, whose descendants still hold the place: at length 
want of water compelled the Sultén to surrender. He was the 
owner of the neighbouring salt mines, which on his defeat 

to the Méhfrd4ja, whence a claim many years later by Dalfp Singh, 
that the Khewra mines were his private property. The more or 
less complete subjugation of the district by the Sikhs may be held 
to date from this year, 1810. The extinction of tribal inde- 
pendence is little to be regretted. The Sikhs were not pattern 
rulers, but they introduced a rude and imperfect order. Previous to 
their advent, if we may trust uncontradicted tradition, the whole dis- 
trict was the scene of one perpetual but petty warfare. Tribe fought 
with tribe, chief with chief, and village with village; society lived 
in a sort of trustless truce broken from time to time by treacherous 
murders and thievish forays: in some villages the high places are 
still shown, where watchers were always stationed to beat the alarm 
drum on the approach of an enemy. The Sikhs did not, and pro- 
bably could not, put a complete end to these disorders; but they cut 
short their boundaries and lessened their violence. They were 


Principal themselves careless of everything that touched not their authori 
= sere their revenue, but they kept society together, and prevented ana 
b) 


It would ‘be tedious, were it possible, to give an accoun 
the Kardirs and Sardirs who succeeded one magiher with great ee 
ity in various of the district. Those best remembered are 
Gulib Singh of Jammu and afterwards of Kashmir who ruled the 
Gakkhars, and farmed the salt mines at Khewra ; Chattar Singh, who 
was strong in the Jhelum Pabbi and in the Lundi Patti of Chakwédl: 
- Uttam Singh, well known in the Baréli hills and near Duhman: and 
the Sirdér and Dhanna Singh, who grew great in the 
west. In 1849 almost the whole district joined the standard of 
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Chattar Singh in the second Sikh war. They fought bravely at 
Chilianwéla and Gujrat, and afterwards experienced the punishment 
of rebellion at the hands of Major Nicholson and the other officers 
who made the first Summary Settlement. 

Since ANNEXATION, 
The District of Jhelum was constituted on 23rd March 1849, 


‘Pind Dédan Khan being selected as the headquarters, no fixed 


boundaries haying then been determined for the district. The 
Tahsils then in existence oy Dadan Khén, Chakwél, Talla- 

, and Jabbi; but in 1849 Rohtés, then a Tahsil, was transferred 
to this district from R4walpindi, with Jhelum itself, then an ordi- 
nary vi . In 1850 the Tahsil at Jabbi was abolished, the ildqa 
of and Pindigheb going to Réwalpindi, the rest of the 
Tahsil being added to inert Jhelum was at the same time 
constituted a Tahsfl instead of Rohtds. In the same year the head- 
quarters of the district were transferred from Pind Dédan Khan 
to Jhelum. Iléqa Pabbi was added to Jhelum Tahsfl from Réwal- 
pindi ip 1851 ; and three villages, Kohéli, Thathi and Nathot, were 
transferred from Pind Didan Khén to Jhelum. The next altera- 
tion was in 1857 when 65 villages from the Pind Dédan Khan and 
T: Tahsils were made over to the Shéhpur District, 20 of 
them being given back again in 1863. During the recent settle- 
ment the vi of Kot Khilém and Chak Nagri with its two small 
adjoining rakhs were taken from Tallagang, the first going to 
Chakwél and the others to Pind Didan Khan. 


Further important changes are about to take place owing to the 
removal of the Tallagang Tahsil to the new Attock District, which 
is about to be formed.” 


The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report: Mr. Thornton, Commissioner of the 
Jhelum Division, had to contend with the difficulties created by the 
proximity of the independent kingdom of Kashmir, by-the number 
of restless tribes whose home is in our own territory, and by the 
mountainous nature of the country. The division was not so 
strategically important as the cis-Satlaj States, nor was it politically 
60 valuable as the Peshdwar or Lahore Division; but to preserve 
peace in it and contentment among its inhabitants was imperative, 
owing to the se number of warlike tribes who find their dwelling 
in its valleys, hills, and plains. The object was happily accom- 
plished by the entertainment in British service of yom their 
martial spirits, who chafed at inaction, and would probably have 
fretted us had not a legitimate object been given them whereon to 
Spend es ei ta upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from one 
tribe alone, the Tiwdnds, in the Shahpur District. Mr. Ouseley, the 
Deputy Commissioner, describes his relief at their departure as 
great, 


©) This shange has been elected since the abeve was written, 


CHAP. 1, B. 


Changes of 
urisdistion, 


The Mutiny, 


* ordered to march, without their magazines, towards Shahpur — 


il 


= 8 


Saat Disrarcr.) The Mutiny. 


The alarm at Jhelum was considerable, as there was no 


European force to restrain the native battery of artillery and the 
two regiments (14th and 39th Native Infantry). The 3 I 


é 
4 


= 


or 
orders. ‘Their destination was Dera Isméfl Khin, but it was an 
object to avoid any resistance which might have broken out at 
Jhelum by keeping them ignorant of their future station. They 


were sent down the left bank of the Jhelum, and reached Dera 


Ismé{l Khin without giving trouble. The native artillery was 
ordered to Lahore, and there afterwards disarmed. The only regi- 


ment which remained was the 14th Native Infantry, The Chief . 


Commissioner resolved to disarm it notwithstanding the Commands 
ing Officer’s assurances of its loyalty. ‘'wo companies were 
to Rawalpindi on pretence of forming a treasure party, but in trath 
to weaken the regiment. This move left but 500 men at Jhelum. 
Karly on the morning of the 7th July a force of Europeans and 
guns which had been sent rapidly down from Réwalpindi moyed 
towards the parade ground of the 14th. It was joined on its way 
by the Sikhs of the 14th. Tho sepoys, seeing the advancing 
column at a distance, began firing on their officers, broke, fled to 
their lines, and there defended themselves against our force till 
1 p.m. that time they were dislodged, and fled to a neigh- 
bouring vi . This battle had, however, cost the lives of many 
of me fs sh aoe Ellice, commanding the cere of 
Her Majesty’s 24th, was dangerously wounded, and Captain Spri 
was killed. The heat of the July sun told terribly upon the English } 
troops, The three guns (6-pounders) proved useless against mud walls 
and the fortified guard-room of the 14th, and when, after desperate 
fighting, the lines were cleared of mutineers, the troops were too ex- 
hausted from heat, toil and want of food to follow up their advantage. 
At 4pm. Colonel Gerrard, who had pect command after 
Colonel Ellice’s fall, ordered an attack on the village to which the 
sepoys had retreated. ‘The street fighting proved disastrous to our 
men; the guns were brought up too close to the houses, the gun- 
ners and horses were mowed down by the fire of the ineen 
ammunition on our side ran short, and a retreat was sounded, Two 
gana Were brought off the field; the third, after a most gallant 
ence of it by Lieutenant Battye, Assistant Commissioner, in 
command of 80 police horse, and two or three other ineffectual 
attempts to rescue it, was captured by the mutineers and used 
against'us. Both sides biyouacked on the field. Early in the 
morning it was found that the enemy had fled. The f 


Cepleyed by Major pies Deputy Commissioner, in removing 
ion, _ 


ine of the 14th from their lines before the second action, 


probably contributed much to their flight, as it deprived them — 
of any supply of ball port tf ih erg 
gitives crossed Kashmir 


ried. id as main body of the fu- 
rendered by the authorities to our Government. Many lara 
ere by the police, some. were drowned, and 144 were “lied 


et | 
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in the fight. Only about 40 men of the whole 500 who opposed us CHAP. 1, B. 


remained at large. The usual precautions were taken in this dis- 
trict to guard against any ill-feeling amongst the people. Ferries 
were closed, letters opened, vagrants examined, doubtful or unem- 
pore Hindustanfs expelled, &c., &c. A plot, which was laid by a 

industéni underling, to murder the Tahsildér at Chakwil and to 
seize the treasure, was found out and disconcerted. When a part 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Mitnwili, the Police of 
Jhelum were aroused to try and cut them off. One man was seized 
and executed; the rest were disposed of elsewhere. A levy, which 
was raised at Jhelum, continued to keep the country quiet by giv- 
ing employment to the spare hands. A telegraph-office was set up, 
and a line of direct postal communieation organised with the Deputy 
Commissioners of all adjoiing districts, and with Mr. Harding, 
Assistant Commissioner, who had charge of the sub-division of Pind 
Didan Khim. Inthe Regular Settlement of Mr. Brandreth the 
leading men received certain rewards for their loyalty. 


The subsequent history of the district is more social than 
political; the quiet routine of ordinary administration has never 
been interrupted. 


History. 
The Mutiny, 


Subsequent 


List of Dis. 


The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have j,.Omcers 


held sk as the district since annexation, excluding those who 
have not in charge for more than three months :— 














Name. From To 

Mr, B. Cox ewes wey | 230d March 1849 | Sth July 1849... 
Mr. L. Bowring 4. 9. +» | 10th Oct. 1849... | 27th Nov. 1851 ... 

G, Brown .., <a .» | 28th Noy, 1851 .,, | 220d Feb. 1855 ... 
Major J. H. Prinsep =... | 28rd Fob, 1855... | 30th Sept. 1855 ... 0 7 
Colonel Taylor... we «ws | Ast Oct, 1855... | 30th August 1556 0 IL 
Mr. B. Harding .., ie ve | Lat Sept, 1856 .,, ) 3Uth April 1557 ... 9 8 
MajorG, Brown ... «+ +» | lst May 1857... | 30th Sept. 1857 ... 3 8 
Major Macnabb ,,, ars we | lat Oct, 1857... | 14th Sept, 1868 ... 0 114 
Major Reed a, wwe wes | LGth Sept, 1858 ... | 30th April 1859 .. 0 6b 
Colonel J. W. Bristow .,. +++ | Ist May 1859... | 19th April 1870... 10 11h 
Captain W.G. H. Johnstone... | 24th May 1870... | z2od Feb. 1871 ... 0 10 
Mr, W.E. Blyth ...0 .. + | 28rd Feb, 1871 .., | #th March 1873 ... 2 0§ 
Colonel J. B. Smyly -, ae | Sth March 3873 ... | 8rd Marck 1876... 3 o 
Colonel 7. W. Mercer ... +» | 4th March 1870 ,,, | 30th March 1877,.. 1 1 
Major B,G. Wace... «| Ist April 1877... | Lith Jane 1877 .. below. 
Captain J. B, Hutchinson ++ | 12th June 1877 .,, | 0th Sept. 1877 ,., Do. 
Major BG. Wace...  ... «++ | L1th Sept. 1877 .,, | 19th May 1578 ... Do, 
Captain J, B. Hotchinson ... | 20th May 1878 ... | 10th July 1878 ... Do. 
Major E.G. Wace.  ., «+e | Lth July 1878 ... | 30th Sept. 178 ... 1 1 
Captain J. B, Hutchinson wee | Ust Oct. 1878 =, | Qlat Dec 1878... below. 
Mr, ¥,P,Beacheroft .., «| 0th May 1879 .,. | 30th Sept, 1872 ... o1 4h 
Captain.J. B. Hutchinson ies | Ist Oct, 1879... | 2nd Dec. 1879... below. 
Colonel J. B, Parsons ... _—.-. | 2nd Deo, 1879. | Sth Sopt. 1882 Do. 
Captain J, B. Hutchinson wa. | Dth Sept, 1882- ... | Sth Dec, 1882... 11 1 
Colonel Parsons .., oe .. | 9th Dec, 1882... | 18th June 1885 below. 

Ditto see wees nae | BE Sept, ISSS ,., | Oth Nov, 1885 54 55 
Mr.J.G,Silcock .. «.. «| 2nd Jan. 1886... | 27th Feb. 1586 below. 
Mr, J. A, Anderson ie ... | 28th Feb, 1886 ,., | 12th Mar. 1886 Do. 
Colonel MoNeile ... as | 18th Mar, 1886 .., | 24th Oct. 1887 Do. 
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Name, 


Mr. J. G. Sileock .., we. | 25th Oct, 1887 ,., | 24th Nov, 1857 below 
Colonel 0. McNeile ... | 25th Noy, 1887 .,. | 9th Mar, 1585 1 10 
Mr. H.C. Cookson ... ws | 10th Mar. 1888 ,.. | 3rd Jan, 1889 0 10 
Mr, J, G. Bilcock ... «. | 4th Jan, 1889 ... | 12th May 1890 below. 
Mr. J. A. Anderson pee ... | 27th May 1890 ,,, | Lith Nov, 1890 or 6 
Colonel KR. Bartholomew ... .» | 12th Nov, 1890 ... | 26th July 1891 below. 
Mr. B, Sykes .. a «| 27th July 1891 .., | 26th Oct, 1891 Do. 
Colonel Bartholomew ... | 27th Oct. 1891 ... | 10th Nov, 1891 0 9 
Mr. B, Sykes ant we | Uth Nov, 1891 ,.. | 22nd Nov, 1891 0 34 
Mr, J. G, Bileock .., | 27th Jan, 1892 .,. | 21st April 1893 below. 

Ditto ace + | 19th May 1893 ... | 30th April 1594 Do. 
Mr, W. 8, Talbot vs | let May 1894, .,. | 14th Nov. 1894 0; by 
Mr. J. G. Sileock .. | 15th Nov. 1894 ... | 12th June 1895 below. 

Ditto | 13th July 1895 ... | 24rd Jone 1896 Do, 

Ditto ron .. | 24th July 1896 .., | 80th Mar. 1897 6) 0} 
Mr. H. A, Casson ., «| lst April 1897... | Ist July 1898 below. 

Ditto me .-» | 13th Aug, 1898 .., | 15th Oct, 1899 Do. 
Mr. FE, A, Estcourt .» | L6th Oct, 1899 ,,, | 6th Nov, 1899 Do. 
Mr. H. A Casson .., «| 7th Noy. 1899... | 14th Feb, 1900 2! Sy 
Mr, KB, A. Estcourt | 15th Peb. 1000 .., | 25th May 1900 below. 

Ditto . | 23rd June 1900 .., | 23rd Oct. 1900 0 8 


Mr.P.D. Agnew |. | 24th Oct, 1900... 








Of the earlier Deputy Commissioners Colonel J, M. Bristow is 
the best remembered, as might be expected, seeing that he held 
charge continuously for nearly eleven years ; but the most familiar 
name of all is that of Mr. Arthur Brandreth, who carried out the 
first Regular Settlement of the district between 1855 and 1861. 
Of the numerous officers who have held charge of the Pind Didan 
Khién Sub-division, Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, who was Sub-diyisional 
Officer in the seventies, impressed himself most strongly on the 
people ; Mr. W. B. DeCourcy, who held charge in the eighties, is 
also well remembered, 





Section C.—Population. 


The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Thomson, formerly Settlement Officer of Jhelum. 


“The people, as a whole, are a fine population. They are physically 
strong, and well-developed, with a high spirit end frank manners. They 
are generally very well-behaved. Grimes for the sake of plunder are 
comparatively rare. Crimes of violence are, however, unfortunately too 
common. They generally arise from quarrels connected with women or 
land, or ancient fends. Chakwial and Tallagang are the worst places in 
this respect, and there can be no doubt that the people there are more 
wayward and passionate than elsewhere. Ido not think, however, that 
they sre difficult to manage. Ihave found it the best plan to listen 
patiently to everything they had to say, whether relevant or not, but 
when once sn order was issued to insist upon its being carried out imme- 
diately and without demar, The worst qualities of the people are envy, 
vindictiveness, and want of truth. The second of these vices leads to “a 
strong pertinacity in prosecuting quarrels, whether by litigation or other- 
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wise. Sometimes it takes the odious form of cattle-poisoning. Lying is CHAP. I,C. 
so common that it brings no shame ; when aman is discovered in a manifest Population- 
falechood, he considers it enough to say that he forgot himself, In law- 

suits the only oath i which much reliance can be placed is the  Charscter 
oath of divorce. And 1 have known even thet to fail. It should be *4 disposi 
remembered, however, that m»gistrates are always liable to overrate the oct iu 
amount of falsehood. On the other hand, the better races among the : 
people are brave, self-respect ng, honourable according to their own ideas, 

and loyal, They are not afraid to tell you a good desl of what they 

really think, which innkes talking to them not only more pleasant but 

much more interesting.” 


Jhelum with 148°7 persons to the square mile stands 19th Dat: 
among the 27 districts of the Province in the density of total popu- 
lation on total area. It is, however, 28rd in respect of density on 
the cultivated area, with 368-5 to the square mile. The pressure of 
the rural population on the cultivated and cultivable areas is 
343°3 and 280°5, respectively. 
The population and density of each Tahsil are given in the , Density by 
eS eee margin, the density being that 7 
(eS ae ‘ of the total population on totai 
ma || pate [ose ng arda. It will:bo seen that con- 
gestion is nowhere acute, 


_ | | though the riverain Tahasils 
Pind Dadan Khan 170,130 194 5 1 Tahsils of 





Thales Ie it 170,978 189 Pind Dadan Khan and Jhelum 
cha a9 ote 160,316 160 large ° 
Tallagang os on 92,594 77 3 ae to have as Ae ne 


lation as they can support. 
In Chakwél and Tallagang the 
character of the soil does not permit of dense population, but there 
is certainly room for expansion. 

The district contains 4 towns and 974 villages. The popula- 
Pa tion of the former is given on the margin. 
speieMdanKbsn 13770 ‘Lhe first two are municipalities, but the 
ee ot Mr other two have urban characteristics. At the 

cn a Census of 1901 Jhelum town showed an 
increase of close on 2,000 inhabitants, or 20 per cent. As regards 
Pind Dédan Khan, which has fallen from 15,055 to 13,770, or by 
over 8 per cent., Mr. W. S. Talbot, the Settlement Collector, wrote 
in the District Census Report :-— 

« Pind Dadan Khén is well known to be ina decadent condition ; in 
this town indeed I looked for a larger loss of population than has actually 
occurred. The causes ure three-fold; first is the loss of the through trade 
of the salt from the Kbewra mines hard by, which formerly all passed 
through Pind Didan Khan on its way to Miéni, or down country by the 
river ronte, and now passes out by railway direct without affecting the 
town ; in the second place, grain markets have been established at the 
stations of Lilla to the west and Haranpur to the east, and as they have 
no octroi dues to pay, they compete ata great missnige with the older 
centre ; thirdly, the ravages of kallar shor have put out of cultivation a large 
area of land in the neighbourhood of the town, though it may be hoped 
that by canal improvements some of the ground thus lost may be eventual- 
ly recovered.” 
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CHAP. I, C. Chakwal and Bhaun showed normal increases. Only 7 per cent. 
Population. of the population live in the towns. 


Villages and The villages of the district are somewhat peculiar: towards 

Mamet, the east and centre they are not usually very large, but most of 
them are divided into numerous separate hamlets, called dhoks, 
sometimes consisting of a single house, but often of five or six 
houses together, and sometimes really complete yi 7 
causes of this arrangement are probably two-fold : in the first place 
the surface of the district is extremely variable in quality, the best 
areas for farming being often small in extent and at a great dis- 
tance from each other: naturally each man settled down beside 
his own particular plot, and this tendency was strengthened by 
the old political cireumstances of the district; the fighting tribes 
did notas a rule cultivate themselves, but settled small bodies of 
tenants on all the best parts of their properties, and lived upon the 
rentals received, ‘These tenants were often a miscellaneous bod 
with few common interests: their landlords protected them from 
external violence, and they were therefore as safe in small hamlets 
as in large villages: thus it became usual for the main oody of the 
landlord class to live in one large central dbddé surrounded by a 
string of dhoks inhabited by rent paying tenants. The number of 
dhoks ina village is sometimes very large: Lehr{ and Padhri have 
each about 40; 15 or 20 are not uncommon, and Thoa Mahram 
Khiin in Tallagang has oyer a hundred. In process of time many 
dhoks have waxed mightily, and many of the old tenants have be- 
come owners ; in such cases the want of communal feeling at once 
becomes apparent, each dhok wishing to set up for itself, and to 
become independent of its neighbours. At the Fret Regular Settle- 
ment independence was at first rather freely granted, and resulted 
in a number of petty and feeble villages, mostly in the Jhelum 
Tahsfl. Afterwards Mr. Brandreth refused to allow separation 
except in special cases, and in the majority of instances this is 
undoubtedly the wiser policy. 


Villages in As we go westward this system of dhoks to some extent dies 
tho west, = away: among the Awéns of allagang it was not long ago uncom- 
mon : a homogeneous farming population, with a large share of 
democratical equality, not overridden by jdgirddrs or dominant 
landlords, but torn asunder by petty feuds and village wars, had 

no dts oe yee for this state of affairs ; but here, too, the 

number of small dhoks is now getting large, as the insecurity of 

isolated houses is no longer a Serene: Sad the lar, estates 

must always have had dhoks, of the kind that are small yilages in 
themselves, the more distant lands being out of reach from the 

main dbddi. The size of some of these villages is enormous: 

Lawa has an area of 135 square miles, Thoa Mahram Kbén of 

86, ge almost as large, beside them Kandwal in the Pind 


Dfdan Khan Thal (also an A fn estate) i ‘ 
with 27 square miles, bee: ) 18 comparatively small 
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The marginal figures show the population of the district as 
1868... ... 600,083 it Stood at the Inst four enumerations. In 
18l ., 1. 89,873 «the period 1868—1881 the population rose 
soot ene Soret, Py Over 17 per cent. In the decade 1881— 

; / 1891, when the district suffered 

both from drought and-locusts, the increase was only 3 per cent., 
but in the following decade, owing to the severe scarcity of 1899- 
1900, the population fell to the figure of 1881. The facts that while 
males have decreased by 17,410, females have increased by 2,872, 
and that 17,000 more males than females have emigrated, indicate 
that the decrease was not permanent. The favourable harvests since 
the census have probably brought hack most of those who left their 
homes during the scarcity in search of Jabour or pasture. 


The marginal table shows the fluctuations of population by 
== “feacntice gy «= Tahsils. It will 
TOTAL POPULATION, ivcresse (+)or be seen that the 














Tahsfis. DRCREASE (—), increase of the 
1891 0on/ 19010. 1881—1891 de. 
1851. 1891, cade, in every 
| [Sa a a Pel ee ses 
Total District 
Jhelnm +16 —3'4 


Pind Dadan Khin +41] —1z Was nearly sta- 

a ee +7 —28 tionary, was 
ves — 1's 

Bi.) 9 followed by a 

te i... oo general decrease 


in 1891—1901. The following remarks are excerpted from the 
Census Report of 1901 :— 


Tahsil Jhelum,—The total population has decreased by 6,068, being now 
170,978 as against 177,046 in 1891, and the urban having increased by 
2,073, the decrease in the rural areas amounts to 8,141, or nearly 5 per 
cent., but females have increased by nearly 500. The Revenue Assistant 
notes that the Pabbi and Khuddar Circles show docreases owing to two 
successive bad harvests in the three years preceding the census, which 
caused emigration to better grazing country. The River and Maidén 
Circles show increases, but not sufficient to make up the deficiency in 
the ‘two former. The riverain villages are not affected by malaria and 
those near Jhelum itself support namerous milch cattle. 


Tahsil Tallagang.—Vhe popelatirs now 92,594, has decreased by 
2,372, or 2°5 per cent. since 189}, and the females have decreased by 810, 
though only half as much as the males. Most of the villages in the 
north and west of the Tahsil show increases, those in the south and 
east decreases, The bad harvests of the past three years have caused 
emigration to the Chenib Colony and to the Pinch territory in Kashmir. 


Tahsil Chakwal.—The population now stands as 160,316, or 3,745 less 
than in 1891, but females have increased by 703. The same causes are 
assigned as in the other Tahsils. There is some temporary emigation in 
the cold weather, with camels for the carrying trade, or work in the 
indigo factories in Multan. 

Tahsil Pind Didan Khin.—The Tahsil population, now 170,130, 
has fallen by 2,853, but the town of Pind Dadan Rhén accounts for 1,285 


i -25 Tallagang, which 
I 
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or nearly half the decrease. In the rural circles there is an increase of 
1,107 females and a decrease of 2,675 males, giving a net decrease of 
1,568. The Jélap iléga bas a generally increased pop tion owing to its 
vicinity to the river aud the a undance of wells. The Vuohér, Thal and 
Phaphra Circles show decreases, due to the rr caused by scarcity 
among the poorer classes, towards the Chenaéb Colony. The railway line 
that was cpened in 1866 drew away the traders to other centres of trade. 
‘The boatmen have gone off to other work, as boat traffic along the river 
has fallen off a good deal. Poverty has been the main cause of decrease 
of population.”) There were very few marriages during the last decade. 
There have been a great number of marriages within the last few months 
after the good rabi of 1901 and there were very few during the few years 
preceding this last rabi.” 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu- 
lation of the district according to the Census of 1901 :— 





Persons, 











IMMIGRANTS, 
1, From within the Panjab and North-West 28,631 
Frontier Province. 
2, From the rest of India ... ke on a 56,276 
%. From the rest of Asia .,- = Pes a 246 
4, From the other countries ex ose a 61 
Total immigrants eeu See 34,214 
EMIGRANTS. te 
1. To within the Panjab and North-West Frontier 77,900 
Province, 
2, To the rest of Indis eee abe ab i 6,502 
Total emigrants sea ove 84,402 
Excess of emigrants over immigrants Ses =: 60,188 | 





The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and 
Provinces in India given in the table below :— 


















—— es, 2 
Number Number Of the im- 
District, State | Total [of make! District, State Rok bey migration 
or Province. | giante. orProvinee. | Vrants,| immi from the 
___| grant. = count ries 
Bidlkot .. «| 1,079 Réwalpindl, ex- 9,183| 397 outside In- 

clading Attoc j 
Gojrst «| 7280 United Frovi eo | egg 8 208 per 
of sere and sons from 
mach. . 

Shdhpur ». | 5,78 | Kashmir 4,161 450 Yaghi st an 





oka a 





43 from the United Kingdom only are worth mention, 


(1) This statement requires qaalificat though in the 
due to bad harvests is the principal preg 2 Recher Peers asc reper’ Poviey 
tending to decrease marriages aa stated here, noted above, and also 
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JHELUM i Migration. {Part A. 
The tion is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces SE %° 
noted in the table below :— Population. 
____ Migration, 
District, State or Province. | Males. |remates District, State or Province.| Males, |Females. 
Lahore aes 1,179 442 || Muzaffargar O11 | 612 
Siélkot 858 | 235 | Dera Ghazi Khan 981) 511 
Gujranwala ... 630| 491 || Hazdra ... 1,460 748 
Gojrat oes we | 2,669 | 3,083 Peshéwar 6,350 | 2,174 
ShAbpur 6,384 | 7,208 | Kohit 2.497 | ‘546 
Rawalpindi, iocladiog Attock cpt 8,329 1,703 422 
Midowali 1,508 | Ders tswail Khan 1,101 zoe 
Chenab Colony xen 1,456 || Koshmir 0 2,129 | 1,186 
Jhang * 633 374 | Bilochistan 1,387 235 
Multan 2,051 | 1,005 | Bombay ... 473 286 
Not gain from( + )or loss to(—)|| Net gain from(-})or loss to(—) loses 50,188 souls 
Wa by migration and 
Lab —1,180 | Hazéra (includ -3,937 c 
Gujrat +1,537 eae By its net interchanges 
Shahpur .. —8,184 | Peshawar... -7,316 of fats on 
Rawalpindi, "exclud-| —8,067 || Kohét  ... —2'984 (popu tat1 
ing Attock. Banna (old) ...| 3878 with the Districts, 
Chonab Colony — 4,237 Dera Ismail Kban| ~—1,939 States and Provin- 
Thang the —907 (old). ; , c 
Maltén i ~ 3,000 || British Bilochistén —1,560 ces in India, which 
Monfre cc| =}ael [etme | 86 mainly affect. its 
(old). population, are not- 
nies 00 ih the marvin, 
i Provincial tion, pari 
Gain or loss by intra-Provin mnigte’ scab fi of 1891 sl that 
1901, 1so1. the district lost, by intra- 
pes _- Provincial migration alone, 
ee ee ae pic -13,612 49,269 souls in 1901, or 
Coen oa Leny wgit Sean <si'aee 35,627 more than in 1891. 
Maltén . ne te | «68,000 | = — 826 
Bannu (old) Pens =3878 —2.065 
Peshéwar = tee | =zate| 2,806 
Rawalpindi... —8067 | = 2,432 
LE SP EE ‘aking the figures for intra- 
SS) Nees i aah lam Imperial migration, ie, those for 
| it, migration in India, both within the 
Punjab and to or from other Provinces 
as 30.495 im India, we have the marginal data. 
Age. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions a 
givon in great detail in Table 7 of the Census Report. ap 
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Age. 


Average 
eath-rates. 
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Age-period. Males./Femalos! Total 





Infants under 1... 154 
land under 2... 79 
, Pe Alias eats 144 
Seca rlee.. 142 
Bs Toh) eBcs |, IBS 
Sie ee, 10... 1) 768 
1D Sf ca! IB | ORR 
1 Bog Bee” are. 404| 


WO 25 2 Fo SO eee 336 








Vital statistics. 





280/35 ,, 


1,126) 55 


Ago-period. 


301) 25 and under 30 
30 35 


808 60 and over 7 





“(Pane A. 


The following statement shows the age distribution of 10,000 
Population. Persons of both sexes :— 











802 

” 818 
» 3 604 
» 45 573 
» 8 416 
» 55 438 
60 215 

726 








It will be seen that the proportion of persons of over 60 years 


of age in this district is remarkable, this being one of the four 
districts containing upwards of 700 persons of these ages in every 


10,000 of the population. 


Both the birth and death-rate of the district are normal, 
though low in comparison with the central and eastern, districts 


of the Province. 


The quinquennial average of births is 21,637, or 36°6 per mille 
of population. The highest number recorded was in 1902, viz., 


25,187, and the lowest in 1901, viz., 
shows the figures by religion and sex: 


Yraa. 








: 


18,777. The following table 





Hispvs, 











MUHANMADANs, 








Rate per mille 
(ALL RELIGIONS), 


The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years 1898— 


1902 was 17,957, or30°4per 
mille of population,—the — 
average rates being 84 for 
Hinciis and 30 for Muham- 
madans. The death-rates 
for the past five years are 
given in the in. In 
years of scarcity Muham- 
madans were greater losers 
than Hindiis, though in 
ordinary years the rate of 
Hindu mortality is higher 
than the Mohsoroatgn 
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But a remarkable feature of the district is that the rate of female CHAP. I, C. 
mortality is lower than the male. ropulation. 
Average Ee Sicstve ger deol . the This is confirmed by the  arorage 
——===———_—i figures given in the margin, death-rates. 
Ages. Males, |Females. Which indicate that even in. 
TD gas] cee the earlier years of life the 
iS OE] oa | ose female mortality is a little 
S=10 ny oe os] =D 19 ~— lower than the male, 
All ages seo VOR 29°7 





The commonest disease is fever ; small-pox, which has consider- 
tbly decreased since the introduction of vaccination, visited the 
district in 1902, cansing about 600 deaths. The district remained 
nearly free from plague till Maréh 1903, when it spread through the 
district, except the western Tahsil of Tallagang. 

On the birth of a child ina Musalmin family the Mullah is 
sent for, and utters the call to prayer in the child’s ear, receiving a 
small present.. After a week the child’s head is shaved by the Nit 
or barber: the child is named by the head of the household; 
food and sweets are distributed, and the barber and other menials 
are given small presents. The usages are the same on the birth 
of both boys ros girls, but the rejoicings are much greater on the 
birth of the former. Boys ate circumcised (sunnat) by the Nii, 
usually after four years. 

Amongst those Hindis who call themselves Sikhs, and wear 
the hair long (kesadhdvi), the naming ceremony is as follows: a 
month after birth the child is taken to the /harmsdl, the granth 
sdhib, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhiif in charge, or 
some respectable person ; and the first letter of the first verse on 
the page is the first letter of the child's name: the custom 
with other Hindis who cut the hair (mona) is similar; or the 
child is named by some member of the family. After 4, 6, 
or 9 months, or éven any time up to 5 years, according to the 
custom of the family, the head is shaved, and some on this occasion 
put on the sacred thread (janeii): this ceremony is a time of 
rejoicing, and the relations, &c., are fed by the parents. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 


WwW. 


These figures show that the number of females is in- 
—————— ==. creasing relatively 

















el —_ = - 
Ceneus, Ina In | vot, to the number of 
eee | Or males, the sudden 
fall in the proportion 
Ie Nl e, 5,283 i 
1981 | 5.253) 6081) 6.318 of males in the decade 
aot = oe] 5100) EST | goss 1891-1901 being due 
nF Hind | 4970 6,385 Sos to excess of male em- 
Census 1 32 . : 
se {Site ss eee 5278 | 6,055 sha as already 
| noted, 





Diseases. 
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The marginal table shows the number of females to every 1,000 
Aa males under five years of 


























age as returned in the 
Year of life. | Al! | minads,| sikhs, | Mebm- Census of 1901. It will 
religions madame. be seen that the propor- 
a ae ares tion of girl children is 
Under 1 year | 955/ 920 864 961-—sgatisfactory among Hindiis 
Land under 2/ 923] 1003) 715 125 
2 3) O41 ‘084 819 o4l and Muhammadans, but 
3 4; g20) 910) 841! 923 «low among Sikhs, 
4 « 5] 959] Isas] 1082] 981 
Total under 5 942 859 870 942 

















‘Although the Musalmin tribes of the district are all or nearly 
all «f Hindu origin, Mnhammadan Jaw has had such a strong effect 
as regards intermaniage, that it has entirely abrogated the rule 
forbidd’ng marriages between relations: in fact, all the Muhamma- 
dans of the district endeavour if possible to arrange their marriages 
within the circle of their near relations, and marri between 
first cousins arecommon: if they have to go further afield, they 


will at any rate try to marry within the tribe: failing even that, 


they will take women from ‘tribes of equal or lower degre », but will 
give their daughters to outsiders, if ut all, only to tribes of equal 
or higher status. Such inter marriages are fairly common between 
Miiis and Kassars, and eceur also betwecn Gakkhars aud Janjias. 
All tribes, except perhaps Gakkhars, will give their daughters to 
Sayyeds (to whom they look up frem religions motives), but they do 
so with increasing unwillingness. Marriages with low ccste women 
by men of the agricultural tribes occur sometimes, though they are 
looked upon with disfavour. But the only general and absolute 
rule is that in every marriage the husband's family must be at lesst 


equal in social estimation te that of the wife, although not at all 
necess:rily equal in wealth. 


Marriage is nearly always preceded by formal betrothal (ndta 
or kurmdi), which usually takes place amo’ Musalmiins between 


ue ‘ges of 10 and 15; and amongst Hindiis before the age 
of ten. 


__ After some preliminary negotiations, conducted by the Naf or 
Mirisi, or a kinsman, a day is fixed on which the boy’s parents go 
with others of the brotherhood, the barber, &c., 
the Mullah invokes a blessing (khair dud), sugar is distributed 
to thcse present, and the boy’s father makes some presents of 
clothes and money to the other party, receiving some in return, and 
presents are made to the Mullah, Miri-fs, and barbers ; one rupee, 
called nishdni, or the token, beng always placed in the hand of the 
gil. On the next "Id following the boy’s parents rend a present 
of clothes, ornaments, and some eatubles, acconding to their status, 


for the girl. ‘The actual marriage tel: 
being fed’ (vial) arriage takes place at puberty, the date 


of the boy’s fether ; 


to the girl’s home: 


at another meeting arranged at the instance 
preparations for the wedding then begin. A 
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week before the date fixed the bridegroom is anointed with oil, a CHAP. I, C. 
red and white thread, called gdna, is fastened on his right arm, and Population. 
he keeps constantly with him two or three friends, called sa/dlu, 
who get their food in his house: a procession follows, in which he 
is promenaded round the village, attended by Mirisis with pipes 
and drums, and women with loud singing. At this time the boy 
wears dirty clothes and carries a sword or knife to protect himself, 
as it is said, against the Jins. Meanwhile the girl is dressed in 
red sali cloth, her hands are stained with henna, and the brads in 
which she has hitherto bound up her hair are loosened: after this, 
until the marriage, she is carefully watched and guarded, for 
fear the Jins may do her a mischief. From the time of these 
ceremonies until the time for the barit or janj (marriage p°oces- 
sion), the women in both houses keep up a nightly chanting and 
drumming. 

A few days before the bardt starts the more intimate friends 
of the bridegroom arrive, the other invited guests dropping in later 
when all are assembled, the boy’s father gives a great feast, 

nerally including rice and meat, and costing from Rs. 50 to 
ts. 500: water is brought from the well by the women of the family 
with pomp and singing (gharauli), and the bridegroom being seated 
on a basket or stool, is bathed and rubbed with a mixture of flour 
and ghi, and milk is poured on his head : then getting up, he b eaks 
with his foot an earthenware saucer. The bridegooom is clid in 
new garments (the barber takes the old ones), and takes his place at 
the receipt of custom, the guests then making the customary presents 
of money, called tambo! or nendra. 


When this is finished the boy is crowned with a chaplet (sihra), 
and the bardt starts off for the bride’s house with the groom mounted 
on horseback, and protected by a gaudy paper umbrella called 
chatta or sir, always carried by a dhobi. As the procession starts 
the women sing a khair dud. Arrived at the village of the bride 
the bardt is met in the gateway by the sweeper, who demands his 
fee to allow the procession to proceed ; this 1s ealled dhora, and is 
usually about eight annas. ‘As the bardt advances along tho village 
lanes It is ied by all the village women and beaten with fdjia 
stalks and the like. Arrived at or near the bride’s house everyone 
sits down, and the barber of the girl’s party puts sugar and milk 
into the bridegroom’s mouth, for which he receives a fee of from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 5 (ldg). Then the bride’s father gives a feast, which 
costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 800. This is followed by the bert ghori, a 
ceremony performed by the barber's wife, which practically consists of 
making images in flour of the boy’s relatives, and then extorting a 
feo by threatening to abuse them, Next succeeds a promenade of 
the bridegroom round the village attended by pipes and drums, and 
women and Mirdsfs singing in antiphonal measures, which goes on 
till the sargé or four o'clock in the morning. Then the bardt, who 


haye been sleeping, are waked, up, and fiye or six of the bestof 
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them, with the bridegroom and his father, enter the bride’s house 
carrying trays of presents—clothes and jewellery. This completed, 


the father of the bride directs the Mullah to read the nikdh : upon this 


two.witnesses are first sent to the girl, who is kept apart in parda, 
to enquire to whom she will give authority to consent to her 


marriage on her behalf. This is a mere pretence, as the girl holds 


her tongue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the 
wdk, or power-cf-attorney, to so-and-so. The man in question is 
called, accepts his attorneyship, and proceeds to settle the dower with 
the bridegroom. ‘This is first put at an extravagant rate and 
eventually beaten down to a reasonable one. 


The rate varies from Rs, 20 to Rs. 100, or even more, 
generally with the addition of a gold mohar, but is usually Rs. 32, 
supposed to represent the 500 copper coins and gold mohar allowed 
by Muhammadan Law. The nikih ceremony is then performed 
by the. Mullah according to Mubammadan Law, the consent of 
the bridegroom and the bride’s agent being asked. The father 
of the bride then exhibits to those present the articles given b 
him to his daughter as dowry (jahez dr daj), the Miraési meanwhile 
announcing them (hvkdi). ‘The bride’s clothes are then formally 
changed, this being the public sign that the marriage ceremon 
has been completed, and the bardt party, now taking the bride 
with them, return to the bridegroom’s house : on the 7th day, the 
gana thread on the husband’s arm is untied, and the bride is taken 
home by her parents, the bridegroom in the Dhanni and Tallagang 
following her after afew days, and remaining in his father-in-law’s 
house for a week. He then goes home, and after some days more 


_ the bride is brought away by some of his relations, and takes up 


her abode finally with her husband. 


The people with the bardt are generally fed twice by the 
bride's fathor. always on the evening of arrival, and usually on the 
morning of the marriage also: on return they are fed again 
the bridegroom's family, this last meal being called chii»k, and then 

_Alisperse. 

If the parties are not of age, the bardé is sometimes deferred 
until they grow up, but this is very rarely done. 


‘The Hindu marriage ceremonies are ma general way yery 
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similar to those of the Musalmins, though of course differing in — 


many details, as well as in the fact that the essential and binding 
part cf the marriage ceremony (which, in the case of the Muham- 
madens, is the nikdh), is with them the keniddan, or transfer of 
the girl to the boy’s family ; the girl’s father puts her hand into the 
boy’s, their clothes are tied together, and they walk seven times 
round the sacred fire (liom), the Brabman reciting certain verses 
meanwhile. The whole ceremony, the circumambulation of the 
sacred fire,—is called ldwan-phera. The bardt stays longer than is 
usual with Musalmiéns, generally 24 days, being fed by the girl’s 
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family five times. The jahez or dowry also is usually more 
elaborate, consisting of clothes, cash, or ornaments, metal vessels, 
according to means; a lacquered bedstead and a lacquered chair: 
and the well-to-do sometimes give cattle or horses as well. : 


An attempt was made some years ago to reduce the heavy 
marriage expenses amongst the agriculturists; it is dou 
whether it has had much effect. ; 

There is no special time or season for marriages, but Muham- 
madans do not marry in the month of Muharram, on the “Ids, during 
the first 13 days of Safar, or on the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 18th 
or 28th days of other months. Hindtis do not marry in the 
months of Cheth, Kitak, and Poh, nor during the sangat, or inaus- 
picious period of about a year which recurs every 12 years or so. 


There is no fixed age for marriage: amongst the Muhammad. 
ans it iS nearly always adult, and in that case the woman takes up 
her life with her husband a‘ once: otherwise she remains with her 
parents until of fit age. With the Hindtis marrage used generally 
to take place at the age of from 7 to 10 years: now it is later as 
a rule, about 12 for the girl and 16 for the boy: the girl remains 
with her parents until the-mukldira ceremony. 

Among the Hindiis, the wife leaves her former gét; her caste 
and gét are thenceforward those of her husband, which she enters 
on her marriage. ‘The Musalmins generally say that a woman 
cannot change her tribe by marriage: she must always belong to 
that in which she was born. 

Muhammadan widows, at any rate amongst the common 
zaminddrs, nearly always remarry, if not too old: but certain 
tribes, such as the Gakkhars, Janjuas, Miirs, and others, discounte- 
nance the remarriage of widows ; or it would be more correct to say 
that the principal families in nearly all the tribes of good standing 
will not allow it: a prominent Mair before the days of British rule 
killed his daughter, because she intended to marry again, after the 
death of her husband. Remarriages of widows amongst the Hindtis 
of the district have hardly ever occurred as yet, but it seems 
doubtful whether this state of things will continue. 

Perjury and fraud regarding marriages is very common in the 
Taw Courts: for example if a woman has eloped with the man of 
her choice, having previously in all probability been betrothed by 
her family to another man, both the families whose wishes she has 
disregarded will often combine to prove, contrary to fact, that she 
had been married to the man she was betrothed to, and that her 
lover has abducted her from his custody. To reduce the opportuni- 
ties for such proceedings, there are now recognised Kazis who per- 
form the nikdh ceremony in each set of villages, and enter each 
marriage in a register, which is at once put on record in the 
District Office. Those who do not like the system can go to other 
Kazis of their own, but hardly any do so; this arrangement has 
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now had a good many years’ trial, and seems likely to do much good, 


It applies of course only to Muhammadans: the Hindtis hardly ever 
bring matter of the kind into Court, partly because in their case — 
even adult women have no power to dispose of themselves in 
marriage. 2 

The universal mother-tongue of the tract is Panjabi, the 

exceptions being in no case important: it belongs to the group of 
dialects which has been termed Western Panjabi, of which a Gram- 
mar and Dictionary have been published by the Rey. Mr. Romford 
and the Rey. Dr, Juke, respectively. A “Grammar and Diction- 
ary of Western Panjibi, as spoken in the Shitbpur District,” was 

ublished in 1898 by Mr. J. Wilson, I.C.S., formerly Settlement — 
Officer and Deputy Commissioner of that district, and this deals 
fully with the language of an adjoining district, whose dialects are 
naturally almost the same as those spoken in J helum. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the same dialect is in 

use all over the district: that of the hills differs from that of the 
lains: that of most of Tallagang differs from both, and from the 
anguage of Western Chakwal, which itself differs even more from 
the Potwari dialect of Lundi Patti: in the Jhelum Tahsil again Wwe 
have a large settlement of Gujars, who have to a great extent re- 
tained their distinctive dialect, which seems to be more Hindi than 
Panjabi: but they can speak the ordinar y Panjibi too, These 
various dialects, however, shade off almost imperceptibly into one 
another, and every resident of the district is easily intelligible to 
every other. 


Officials and their servants, soldiers, and some traders, account 
for the 2,813 persons speaking other languages than Panjabi. Urdd 
is now spoken, or at least understood,‘by many of the o inary lam- 
bardirs, as well as by officials, and almost all the leading Chaudhris, 

The general distribution of the land-owning tribes is as 
follows :— 

Gujars hold the east of the Jhelum Tahsil, Janjias the south- 
west ; Gakkhars the greater part of what remains. In Pind Diidan 
Khiin, Janjiias hold most of the eastern half of the hills, and some of 
the eastern plain: the rest of the plain is held by Jilaps, Phaphras, 
Khokhars, ete., except in the extreme west where Awins are most 
numerous, this tribe holding also most of the western hills, and 
practically the whole of Tallagang: in Chakwiél many different 
tribes people the east, and nearly all the rest of the Tahs is shared 
by the Mairs, Kassars and Kahiits, : 

The following account, with a few verbal alterations, kas been 
taken from Mr. Wilson’s eye oa of the Tribal organization in 
Shahpur : it applies equally to this district:— 

“The ulation of the district may be first divi i 

classes, tho: eats ae _ von-Masamins maine claihoue 
ing religion 18 clearly marked, he Mus 
Knnkn aa the Prophet Muhammad, and all his ideas pe to "oad 
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extent his customs are coloured by the teaching of the Muhammadan CHAaP.1, C. 
religion ; and as compared with the Hinds he is given to the use of Persian a iat 
and Arabic words and phrases. ‘he non-Musalmén being generally a iss treet 
Hindi or Sikh preserves toa greater extent the ancient customs of his _ Classifica- 
race, and his language wnd ideas are more subject to influences of Sanskrit mers of Ay 
and Hinda origin. Of the whole population 89 per cent. are Musalmén, peste yp? 
ard to this religion belong almost the whole of the original landowning, gion, 
agricultaral and pastoral tribes, as well as most of the menial classes. 

The 11 per cent. who are not Musalméns are mostly Hindds or Sikhs, and 

comprise mainly the Khatris and Arords, whose hereditary occupations 

are trade and money-lending, or the service of Government. Sikhism, as 

practised in this. district, is merely a sect of Hindtism, and for present 

purposes the Sikhs may be inclnded in the Hindis. 


Among the Hindis, ideas of caste, though they do exist toa certain @X- Caste, 
tent, are not nearly so prominent and have not nearly so great an influence 
on their daily life 2s they have among the Hindés of the east of the Prov- 
ince; “) while among the Musalméne, although strong social feelings 
and prejudice exist, they are not of a religious character, and have not to 
do with semi-religious ideas of purity and impurity, all Mosalinans being 
considered equal before God; so that it may be said that caste, as a 
religions institution, does not exist among the Masalmins, though a large 
proportion of the population being descended from Hindi ancestors, still 
retain many traces of their original caste prejudices. 

The population generally is, however, clearly sub-divided into tribes Tribe 

(gaum or edt), haying a common name and generally supposed to be de- 
scended from a traditional common ancestor by agnatic descent, #., 
through males only. Some of these tribes are very homogeneons, ns for 
instance the Awdns, who number 16 per cent. of the total population, 
Others ngain, such asthe Jats, who are returned as numbering 12 per 
cent. of the population, are rather a loose congeries of clans than a com- 
pact tribe. The tribal division is of some importance in questions of 
marriage and alienation of property, for although smong Musalmans any 
marriage which is legal according to Muhammadan Law is held valid, 
it is customary to marry oply within the tribe, or with certain other tribes 
who are considered to be closely allied ; and alienation to a non-agnate is 
more readily allowed if he be a member of the tribe than if he belongs 
to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again sub-divided into clans (mihi), or smaller Clan. 

ups of agnates, distinctly recognised as descended through males only 
rom a somewhat remote common ancestor and usually bearing a common 
name, exactly similar to the clan name of a Scottish clan and used very 
much in the same way. The clan is almost more important than the tribe, 
as the mutual agnatic relationship of men of the same clan is more fully 
recognised. 

Within the clan comes astill narrower group of agnates which may Family, 
be called the family (kabila, korma or tabbar), also consisting of agnates 
descended from a common male ancestor, not very remote, and much 
resembling the family group among European nations, except that the 
agnatic family group is much more clearly mark: d off from the relations 
through females only, in the ideas of a Jhelum peasant, than is the case 
in Europe: for instance, a sister’s son, though rocognised as a near rela- 
tion, holds a very different position [rm a brether’s son, who is one of 
Cee ee eee ee — 

(l) Where water is searce, as in the Thal, even Brahma: s take it from the hands of 


Mosalmdns, if bronght in their own vessels, Hindu meat-coters again will take meat from 
Musalmén butchers’ shops, merely washing it before cooking, 
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the nearest agnates. Ind:ed all through the system of relationship, rela- 
tions through females are dsscribed by entirely different names from 
relations through males, and are classed entirely apart from them. The 
basis of the whole family and trilal system is agnatic relationship, the 
agnatic fomily having developed in the course of time into the agnatic 
rlan, and that again into what is, in theory at least, the agnatic tribe, 
The following is a list of the principal tribes inhabiting the 
district, placed as far as that is possible in the order in which they 
come as regards social rank. ; 


Amongst the Musalmins, Sayyads are looked up to by all from 
religious motives : it would hardly be correct to say that they stand 
highest in the general estimation, but in most ways that is so: thus 
few tribes would object to giving their daughters in marriage to 
Sayyads of good standing. ‘The Qureshis also are somewhat 
similarly situated, but rank much lower. 

Of the other tribes, Gakkhars certainly take the first place, 


followed very closely by the Janjiias: then come the Panwirs, 


Sohlans, Chibhs, and some of the Khokhars, all standing very much 
on one level. Almost all of them, of whatever degree, are addressed 
as “ Raji,” a title also used by some of the Jalaps, who come next. 
The Mughals are such a mixed lot that it is difficult to say where 
their place would be : some of them rank fairly high, others not so ; 
the title they use is “ Mirza.”’ Here, or perhaps above the Jiilaps, 
come the great Awiin tribe, and the Miirs, Kassars and Kahiits, in 
the order named, all considered tribes of good social standing. The 
Awan title for leading men is “ Mallik,” while the three Chakwil 
tribes use the term “ Chaudhri,” or sometimes ‘‘ Raja.” 


The many varieties of Jats come next, prominent men being 
called Mehr or Chaudhri; and practically on an equality with them 
the Gujars, who use s'milar titles, except in one case. In their 


rticular tract (and in case of some families outside it), the 


ujars rank higher than the place here assigned to them. 


‘The Malliérs complete the list, of agricultural Muhammadans. 
After them come the kamins (the menial and artisan classes), in 
the order in which they are noticed further on. 

The Hindds are principally Brahmans, Mihifls, Khatris with 
Gadhioks, and Aroras, ranking in the order in which they are given: 
they are seldom agriculturists. 

Some description of these various tribes, their history, as far 
as. known, and particularly as stated by themselves, here follows, 
with. other information regarding them and their character, Regard- 
ing -the origin and history of the tribes very little is known; 
authentic records. are wanting, and the stories told by the people can 
very seldom: be accepted as even approximately correct ; they may, 
however, contain some traces of the truth, and are, therefore, here 
P on record, before the process of adulteration which is going 
on continually deprives them of what Vitle yalue they have. 


‘ 
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_ The Gakkhars, though not numerically important, are in other 
respects one of the most prominent tribes in the district, and in 
social position amongst the Musalmins of the tract share with the 
Janjdas the honour of the first place: in popular estimation indeed 
they seem to rank a little higher than even the Janjias.. They are 
almost entirely confined in this district to the Jhelum Tahsil, where 
they hold the bulk of the Khuddar Oircle, with a good many villages 
in the Maidan: elsewhere they are found in any numbers only in 
the Réwalpindi and Hazara Districts. 


Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to their descent from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters ; though it has now been adopted and improved upon, 
by some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim descent 
from Alexander himself. Mr. Brandreth (Settlement Report, para- 
graph 48) adopted the local tradition that the Gakkhars “ came from 

ersia through Cashmere,” which is still the claim of the majority 
of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of General Cunningham 
are set forth at length in his Archwological Survey Report, Volume 
ql, pages 22 to 83, to which the curious must be referred for 
the detailed reasons on which he bases his conclusion that the 
Gakkhars represent the “ savage Gargaride” of Dionysius the 
Sc Sag who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of the great Yuechi Scythians, who entered India 
from the north-west in the early centuries of the Christian ‘era. 
Mr. Tbbetson Apergraph 463 of his Census Report) notices with 
approval Mr. Thomson’s comment (paragraph 57, Jhelum Settle- 
ment Report) on Cunningham’s theory: “ though the Turanian 
origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory 
ismerely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems to be little 
use in going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishta, who repre- 
sents the Gakkhars asa brave and savage race, living mostly in the 
hills, with little or no religion, and much given to polyandry and 
infanticide.” 

As already indicated, the story of most of the Gakkbars is that 
they are descended from Kaigohar, or Kaigwar Shab, of the Kaisdni 
family, once reigning in Ispahin; that they conquered Kashmir and 
Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but were 
eventually driven back to Kabul whence they entered the Punjab in 
company with Mabmdd Ghaznavi early in the 11th century: this 
story is rejected by !bbetson, because on Ferishta’s showing a Gak- 
khar army resisted Mahmid, and because it is at any rate certain that 
they held their present possessions long before the Muhammadan 
invasion of India: on the other side it will be of interest to notice 
briefly below the contentions of the most prominent member of 
the tribe at the present time, Khién Bahadar Rija Jabirdad Khbén, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, who has made a most painstaking 
tudy of the original authorities: it must be noted, however, that 
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particularly in the exactness of the references to the authorities cited 
by him, there is something wanting, owing to his omission to supply 


_ further information asked for : his views are as follows : — 


All the historians before the time of Feri-hta agree that the 
Kbokhars, not the Gakkhars, killed Shahib-nd din, Ghauri: Ferishta certain- 
ly confused these two tribes in other cases; thus he frequently refers to 
Shekha and Jasrat as Gukkhar chiefs; there are no such names in 
Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekba and Jasrat appear as father and son in the 

nealogy of the Khokhars; see tree given in the vernacular Settlement 
Re ort of the Gujrat District, by Mirza Azim Beg, 1865, (Tabaqét-i- 
Akbari, pages 18, 19, 127, 147 and 600: Rauzat-nt-Tahirin, Elliot, Vol. 
I, p»ge 8301: Mantakhib-ut Tawdrikh, page 18. Ibn Athfr, Elliot, Vol. II, 
page 433 ; Tabagst-i-Ndsiri, pages 23-4, &c.) 

Ferishta’s account of the Gakkhars as atribe of wild barbari 
without either religion or morslity, practising polyandry and infanticide, 
is a literal translation from the Arabic of Ibn Athir, an earlier historian, 
who was there, however, writing of the wild tribes in the hills to the 
west of Peshdwar, and not of the Gakkhars: the chapter in Ibn Athir 
immediately following deals with the murder of Shabdb-nd-din by the 
Gakkhars, hence a s a mistake; or Ferishta may have borne a 
gradge sgainst the Gakkhars, who are said by him to have maltreated an 
ancestor of his own, named Hindi Shih (Ibn Atbir, page 82 ; Ferishta, 
page 159). 


Gakkhar Shah alias Kaigwar Shah, is mentioned as one of the prin- 
cipal followers of Mahmiéd of Ghaznf. (Iqbal Nima-i-Jahangfri, page 
109 ; Akbar Naima, page 242.) 


The use of the Bindu title of “ Réja” has been taken as evidence 
that the Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect ; bnt upto com aratively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title of Sult4n. (Produces some 
sanads of the Moghal Emperors, and other evidence ; references need not 
be given, as it is certain that the title of Sultén was formerly used by 
this tribe). 

In a recent History of the Parsis,() it is said that a migrati 
sians to China, under a son of Yazdezard, took place in the 7th Canta 
is suggested that this was the occasion when the ancestors of the tribe 


settled in Tibet : an old manuscript pedigree table produced shows a Sultén 
Yazdsjar some 45 generations back. 


An officer who knew the Gakkhars well wrote of them : Some 
of their principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and 
show unmistakably their high origin and breeding”: another says : 


“ They are essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of the i 
indi) District ;...... the Gakkhbars still bear many traces Br Ase 


“high descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in which 


are held throughout the district.” Mr. Thomson wrote of them’: 
“Physically the Gakkhars are not a large limbed race, but ae 
compact, sinewy, and vigorous. They make capital soldiers, and 
it has been stated on good authority that t ey are the best 


light cavalry in Upper India. They are often proud and ~ 


(}) History of the Parsis, Karaka, 1854, Vol. I, page 27 f, n, “ Anguetil da Pe. 
pera I, cocxzavi), speaks of Persians going to Chinain the 7th Centary wih § 10 


- 
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self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly well mannered.” All 
this does them no more than justice; and to anyone who knows 
them well, the statement, that as late as the 13th Century they 
were wild barbarians, without religion or morality, is in itself 
almost incredible : Raja Jahéndéd Khiin seems to have succeeded in, 
tracing the libel to its origin ; he shows also that they have some- 
times been confused with the Khokhars ;‘” but it cannot be said 
that his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very 
convincing: in the matter of the assassination of Shahib-ud-din 
Ghauri, the historians who state that he was killed by the Gakkhars 
at Dhamiak in this district are supported by a strong local tradition ; 
the actual spot is shown,” and this is at a place in the heart of the 
Gakkhar country, never held, as far as we know, by the Khokhars, 


The first settlement of the tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abridm in Sulténpur, under the Lehri hills ; thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southwards towards the river, and 
as far as Liindi Pattf to the west, being constantly opposed by the 
Janjiias, who were almost invariably defeated and ejected : m his 
first invasion of India Babar took the part of the Janjias, and 
with them defeated Haiti Khéin, the great Gakkhar, chief of 
Pharwala, but in a subsequent invasion made friends with the 
Gakkhars and procured from them an auxiliary force. Wien 
Bibar’s son, Huméydn, was in A.D. 1542 ousted by Sher Shah, 
the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the exile : to bridle 
their pride Sher Shih built the huge fort of Rohtis, about ten 
miles from Jhelum, and in the constant warfare that followed the 
Gakkhar country was terribly harried ; but the tribe was never 
subdued, and on Humiytin’s return to power began to grow 
powerful. Their subsequent history, until the rise of “Sultin ” 
Mugarrab Khén, about 1740 A.D., chiefly concerns other districts : 
he was an Admél chief of the Rawalpindi District, and claimed 
to rule the whole of the tract from Attock to the Chenib: 
the Domeli Bugidls, however, did not acknowledge his preten- 
sions, and on his defeat by tho Sikhs at Gujrit, they at once 
rebelled, captured Mugarrab Khiu and murdered him. The usual 


Q) Raverty (unpublished notes, pages 361 to 367) bas noticed the invariable confusion 
between the Gakkhars and the Khokhars, ond says that it is a great error to ascribe to the 
former the attack on Mahmdd's camp (which has been relied on by some as proof that 
_ the Gak ’ own account of themselves is false): hoe points out that the Gakkhars aro! 

mentioned by none of the available native historians up to the time of Kabar, The Janjios, 
Klokbars, and others are known to have been settled in the Salt Range tract three centarics ~ 
before Babar's timo, for these tribes are mentioned by the author of the Teboqit-i-Nasirf as 
dweliing in the Koh-i-Jdd, in his time; but there is no mention whatever of the Gakkhars, 
Rayérty, whose anthority ia great, is satisfied that the assassination of SultAn Maies-ud-din 
(alias Shabéb-ud-din Ghauri or Mubammad-bin-Sdm) at Dhamiak, was the work of Khokbars 
bot G ie comments alao on the absurdity of the Gakkbar tale of their having ruled 
Kashmir (which has a history of ita own showing that its rulers were HindGs at the time in 
nestion) : #8 to this, however, it may be pointed out that the account How usually given by 
Re a ace that they ruled Kashinir proper, but that their ancestors were for some time 
(2) These local traditions are not always genuine, however: if one or two officials or 
interested in such matters chanced to enquiro for the site of the assassination, it 
With or without foundation in fact. Tbo spot shown does not 
ogres with the accosnt we have that Muhammad Ghauri was killed in his tent. 
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internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans fell in turn an 
easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill Mandis were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the 
beginning of the British rule : in 1849 the Gakkhars nearly all took 
the losing side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions 
and dignities, falling on evil days, from which they have only 
extricated themselves by the readiness with which they have since 
taken employment under the Government. 


Further information will be found in Mr. Brandreth’s Jhelum 
Settlement Report, 1865, paras. 55 to 58; Mr. Thomson’s 
Settlement Report, 1883, para. 57 ; and in Punjab Government 
Selections, New Series, No. II, 1887. 


The Gakkhars have split into many branches, of which the 
most important in this district are the Admiél, the Iskandrél and 
the Bugidl, who occupy most of the Khuddar Circle : a smaller clan, 
named Firozél (not the great Firozl clan, and not highly thooghs 
of by other onic hold a few villages close to Jhelum ; and a 
still smaller branch, the Tulial (which is little esteemed, and with 
which the other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates 
on the river near Dina The clan-names are in all cases derived 
from those of the common ancestors: the principal seats or mother 
villages of each branch are called Mandis, of which there are six 

nerally recognised in the Jhelum District, Sultinpur (Admal), 
hri and Bakrdla (Iskandrél), Domeli, Padhri and Baragowdh 
(Bugidl), Bheth and Salihél, formerly flourishing Mandis of the 
Bugidl, are now decayed, : 


Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not much to 
add to what has already been said: pride of race is very strong in 
them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers ; 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, 
are almost always in a most unprosperous condition, being m 
wanting in industry and thrift : their most unpleasing character- 
istic is their intense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter 
feuds and sometimes to murder. 


__ The following are some of the principal Gakkhars in this dis- 
trict: Até Muhammad of Pandori; Reséldir Mumdra Khan of 
Domeli,”’ (Honorary Magistrate); Adalat Zar Khin of Domeli; 
Fatteh Khan of Domeli and Beli Budbhir; Muhammad Khan of 
Lehri and his uncle Farmén Ali ; Muhammad Khan and Wiéris Khin 
of Bakrila; Fatteh Muhammad of Adrina; Shdédimin Khin of 
Bheth ; Muhammad Khiin of Sanghoi Malhti; Muhammad Khén of 
Sanghof Khis; Muhammad Zamin of Baral; Reséldér Nawéb Khan 
of Badégrin (son of the late Khin Bahiidur Resildér-Major Bahédur 
Khén). A family of formerly good standing is that of Padhri, whose 
late head, Fatteh Mehndi, was much respected, but his son, Duhman 
Khén, has not proveda worthy successor. All the above are from 


(1) Punjab Chiefs, latest edition, Volume 11 page 27, and Appendix pago 119. 
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the Jhelum Tabsil; the only Gakkhar deserving of mention outside CHAP. 1, ©. 
that Tahsil is Sher Khin of Kot Raja in Chakwal. Popalatios 


The Janjiias are a small tribe, and they at present hold only ‘te vm. 

60 villages with an area of about 150 square miles, out of a total iM 
of nearly 4,000; but they are important as forming with the 
Gakkhars the aristocracy of the landed classes of the district, of 

the greater bee of which they were at one time the rulers. More- 
over, their influence still extends far beyond the limits of the 
country that they own, the leading yeomen of the central and 
eastern Salt Range, the east of the Pind Dadan Khéin plain, and 

the south-west of Tahsil Jhelum, being almost all Janjuas. They 

are nowhere so numerous as in this district, though there are fairl 
large settlements in Kashmir and in the Kahita Tahsil of Rawal 
pindi, and they are found in small numbers im many other districts. 


There seems no reason to doubt that the Janjiias are Réjpits 
of the Lunar Race, as they claim to be, a claim which no one 
locally thinks of questioning. General Cunningham thought that 
they had been settled in the district for nearly three thousand 
years, and derived them from Anti, the son of Yadii, a theory of 
which there is little real proof ; and it led him to class the Awéns 
(“ Aniwins”) as Réjpiits and connections of the Janjiias, of 
equally long standing in the district, a view which is almost 
certainly erroneous ; it has found but few to supportit; but Mr. 
Wilson (Shabpur Gazetteer) thinks the Janjtias are not Rajpiits, 
but “more probably the descendants of the aristocracy among the 
Awans just as the Rijpiits are the aristocracy of the Jats.” It 
is difficult for anyone who has seen much of béth tribes 
to eredit this, and in local tradition there is absolutely nothing 
to support the theory. 

Tbbetson ™ inclines to the view that they are Rathor; 
and says of them and other tribes of the western hills that “if 

are really descendants of the original Jéddbansi Rajpiits who 

to the Salt after the death of Krishna, they are probably 
among the Aryan inhabitants of the Punjab proper, those who 
have retained their original territory for the longest period, unless 
we except the Rajptits of the Kiingra hills.” 

We have, however, no certain information as to their migra- 
tion to the Salt Range; but there seems reason to believe that 
Jaipél, who opposed Mahmtid at Nandana 900 years was 
a Janjia,” and we know from Babar’s Memoirs, of which full 
extracts haye already been given, that at the beginning of the 
16th century the Janjias held much of the country between 
the Shelum anil the Indus, except in the east, where the Gakkhars 
were in possession ; at least the Janjuias held all this district, except 
the east. Malik Hast, Janjéa, is called “the Hakim of the Ils and 


(1) Para, 453, Census Report, 1551. 
©) He appears on their pedigree table, 
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CHAP-1.C. Uluses in the neighbourhood of the Sohdn,” and the tribes called 
Population: Jtid and Janjiia are said to have been “from old time rulers and 
... lords” of the Salt Range hills and of the tract between Nil&b and 
Thelei@* Bhora, The Jud and Janjia are said by Babar to have been of 
common origin, and it seems clear that the former were merely a 
branch of the latter. Cunningham connects them with the Awiae 
but the Awéns are known to have conquered the western Salt 
Range ata much later date. At a later date Jahingir mentions a 
large predatory band of “ Jantiwins” as far north as the Chach 

plain near Attock. 


Mr. Thomson’s account of the tribe, which follows, is not con- 
tradicted on any material point by the present day Janjtias :— 

“‘At some uncertain period, then, some clans of Rahtor Rajpits, emigrat- 
ing from Jodhpur, occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader 
of this movement, according to the common account, was Raja Mal; bat 
this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action of doubtful origin 
is apt to be fathered upon him. ‘he Réjpiits first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range. This place, although picturesque, is so 
inaccessible and unfruitfal, that it must have been chosen for safety more 
than convenience. From here the Rajpats extended their supremacy over 
the uplands of Jhangar and Kahin and the plain country near Girjdkh 
and pur. In these regions they were rather settlers than conquerors, 
They not only ruled, bat to a great extent occupied also, It seems very 
d abtful whether their reat territories ever extended much further, but 
their traditions certainly point to a former lordship over the western 
upland of Vunhdr, and over much of the present Tahsils of Tallagang and 
Chakwal. If Babar’s account be read with attention, it will be seen that 
he represents the Janjias as confined to the bills, and ruling over various 
subject tribes who caltivated the plains. This account serves to explain 
the utter extirpation that has befallen the Janjdas in the Vunhér and 
elsewhere. If we conceive them as holding detached forts in the midst 
of a foreign population which gradually grew hostile, then this extirpation 
can easily be understood. This also serves to explain how one or two 
yiliseve of peasant Janjias have escaped, while all the Chiefs and Rajas 
round about have ee The vague accounts of the people seem to 
point to some such history as this, and not to any great racial or tribal war. 

The Janjtias were long the predominant race in the centre and west 
of the district, Réja Mal is said to have reigned in the days of Mahmfid 
of Ghazni, and his authority was probably more or less recognised from 
Rawalpindi to the Jhelum. When Mahméd invaded India the Janjéas 
cepa him, were defeated, and fled to the jungles. Mahméd followed 
them up, and succeeded in capturing Réja Mal himself. The Réja was 
released on condition that he and his tribe should embrace Islim, hen 
this conversion took place, the janju or caste-thread was broken, and the 
neophytes have been called Janjias ever since, : 


Raja Mal is said to have left five sons. Three of these settled i 
Réwalpmdi or Hazéra. Two, Wir and Jodh, remained in Jhelom, They 


Q) The Janjéas themselves now Teject this story, which is not in itself very 
they say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers, Jan Prete 
in most of the ree comes eight or nine generations before Raja Mal, It is, moreover, 
improbable, that tis, Beneral conversion of the Janjdas took place 900 years ; it in likely 
‘ tye made converts, and that these reverted as soon as his bac was turned; 
anjda lage podigreo tables nearly all agree in introducing M 


bat 
uhammadan names 
| yt ek Cee which would point to their geuoral conrersion about the 
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speedily divided their possessions, Wir took the west, and Jodh the 
eastern share, Choya Saidan Shah was the boundary between them. 
Wir’s descendants sre now represented by the JanjGas of Malot and the 
Kahin ilika, Their chief seat is at Dilwdél. Jodh’s descendants have 
split inte many branches. A genera] supremacy was long exercised b 
the Sulténs of Makhifla in Jhangar.”) But the chiefs of Kusak an 
Bip as soon became practically independent, as did also those of 
Dilar, Karangli, and Girj&kh, whose descendants are now either extinct 
or much decayed. The plain iliéka of Dérépur and Chakri seems to have 
broken off from the main stock even earlier than the others, This 

sion for separatism is fatal toany large authority. The fends to which 
it gave rise, joined with an endless Ghakar war, and the establishment 
of new and strennons races beyond the mountains, brought the Janjéa 
dominion to destrnction. The Dhani country, called Maliki Dhan after 
the great Réjn, and the forts in Tallagang and the Vunbér seem to have 
been all lost not Jong after the time of Babar; but in the centre and 
east Salt Range and round Dérépur the Janjéa supremacy remained 
undisputed until the advent of the Sikhs, and the rich Salt Mines at 
Khewra and Makréch most have always made this territory important. 
The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Ranjit Singh himself 
besieged and captured Makhiéla and Kusak. Most of the influential 
chefs received jagirs, but were ousted from their old properties.) 


The Janjdas are physically a well-looking race, Their hands and 
feet in particular are often much smaller and more finely shaped than 
those of their neighbours. They largely engage in military service, 
where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry, They are poor farmers 
and bad men of business. They are careless of details and apt to be 
passionate when opposed. Too often they fix their hopes on impossible 
objects. As landlords they are not exacting with submissive tenants. 
They are willing to sacrifice something te retain even the poor parodies 
of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. Their manners are 
often good. They have a large share of vanity, which is generally rather 
amusing than offensive. They are at the same time self-respecting and 
not without a certain kind of pride, and are eminently a people with 
whom slight interludes of emotional Government are likely to be useful. 
The even routine of our administration chafes them more than others. 


The concluding remark is now scarcely correct: probably they 
haye by now found time to adapt themselves better to the altered 
condition of things, and it is likely too that greater numbers of 
them now find scope for their energies in military service, for which 
they are so well fitted. 


The Janjtia genealogical tree has been referred to in Chapter I, 
Section B: it is a comprehensive document, including such celebrities 
as Adam, Noah, Arjan, Raja Prithvi Raj, Dalfp (founder of Delhi), 


Q) The formalities at the accession of a new “Sultin" of Makhidla are carieus: seven, 
nine, eleven or thirteen days after the death of his predecessor, the principal le of the 
tract around collect, and are feasted : in the afternoon they proceed to a certain behind 
the Sultén’s honae, and the family Brahman puts the tita mark on his forehead: those present 
thon congratulate him, and present smail offerings as prahkash, being given pagrés in return; 
the Sultan then appoints a Waxir and four Diwdns, who swear fidelity, and are supposed to be 
bound to assist him when required ; at evening another feast ia given, and then all disperse: 
representatives of practically all the villages of the eastern Salt Range attend oo these occa- 
pry Sey wr eiag a mentioned frequently by Babar, was an ancestor of the Mskhidla 

{Bulfine’ * 

@) Por an account of the deeay of the Janjéa power, see Mr, Brandreth’s Settlement 

paragraphs 51-58, ; 
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and soon: one name is that of Réi Piir, said by educated Janjdas to 
be Porus : it would not be profitable to enter into further details, 


Leading Janjias are: Tahksil Jhelum: Mallik Télib Mehndi 
Khino) of Dérapur, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and his uncle 
Péyanda Khén; Sakhi Muhammad of Chakri,’ a Deputy a 
of Police ; and Muhammad Ashraf of Nari. Tahstt P. D. nh: 
Firoz Ali of Makhidla, Abdulla Khan of Dalwil, Stiba Khan of Malot, 
Fatteh Alf of Kusak, Késim Ali of Pindi yan oP: Lél Khin of Sher- 
pur, Mehr Khéin of Dharidla Kahin, and Idér-Major Jalal Khan 
of Salof. There are few Janjias in the other Tahsfls: in 
the lambardfrs of Dhrébf are of fair standing, while in Tallagang 
the representatives of the once powerful Rajis of Kot Sérang are 
fast falling into insignificance. 


A small number of Panwérs, Chibhs, and Sohlans are found 
in the Jhelum Tahsfl: the former live at Sahsraél and Jandot in 
the Pabbi, their principal men being Najdbat Alf and his nephew 
Mubammad Khan; the Chibhs and Sohlans hold a few of the river 
villages above Jhelum, but include no one of ial note. All 
three claim to be Rijpiits, and are so regarded by their neighbours : 
the claim is probably correct, 


There are a fair number of Bhattis scattered about the district, 
who are probably of Rijpit extraction; but they are here unpre- 
tentious hard-working cultivators, and little esteemed socially. 
The Gondals along the river are a more doubtful case; they 
not always say they are Réjpiits, and seem more like the ordinary 
Jats; they are fond of cattle-lifting. There are a few Sidls in the 
south-west corner of the district, who are generally admitted to be 
Punwiér Réjpiits. A few others, such as the | Khiwas, have some 
aera to Rajpit origin, and locally rank rather above the 

ats: their origin is doubtful. 


Sayyads are revered as being the descendants of the Prophet ; 
but many so-called Sayyads in these parts are not so in reality, 
but are descended from some member of an agricultural tribe who 
has transmitted to his successors a reputation for sanctity, pine | 
at last in their claiming Sayyad origin, and in course of time 
claims are generally allowed. The development of such “Sayyads” 
from indigenous stock may be seen in progress now in more than 
oon eee The common Sayyad who has to cultivate his land is 

y a most worthless individual, lazy, querulous, quarrelsome, 
and a very inefficient cultivator : villages held by men of this class 
are to be found all over the district, but fortunately only in small 
numbers; they are almost always deep in debt, and have alienated 
most of ne land. This po hsaeage the better class of 
ree wen ee Tee 3 8 fr. Prominent are Nédir 

Shah, Sub-Registrar, and Nidz Alf Shah, of Chohén in 


WH Panjab Chiefs, latest edition, Vol. 11, p. 359, and Appendix, pelle. 
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Chakwil, and Wil4yat Shth, and bis brother Indyat Shih of Danda 
Shih Biliwal in Raliagang, all useful men of good standing. Pir 
Haidar Shéh of Jaldlpur is also well known. 


The Qureshis are very similar to the Sayyads, but rank much 
below them: it is doubtful whether in most cases theif claim to 
Arab origin is justified by the facts: Qureshfs grow out of other 
material, just as Sayyads do. The most prominent Qureshis are 
Pir Iniiyat Shih of Chak Misri in the Vunhir, a man of good 
character and influence, and his relation Manawwar Shih of Karilf, 
a young man of whom the same cannot be said. Biliwal Khiin of 
Karilf, a retired Inspector of Police, and Lél Isan Shih of Pir 
Khia are also well known Qureshis. : 


The Khokhars in the district are not numerous, and baye 
for the most part become merged with the “ Jat” cultivators; the 
only Khokhars of note are those of the Pind Didan Khin plain, 
descendants of Didan Khin, who, some nine or ten generations 
ago, settled in this tract driving out the Janjiias who then held it, 
und practically creating the present town of Pind Didan Khén, 
to which he gave his name, on the site” of the old Shamsébid. 
The Afn-i-Akbari published in 1597 A.D. shows that the Pind 
Didan Khiin tract was then occupied by Khokhars. Didan Khiin’s 
descendants say that he was a Hadi Rajput from ‘ Garh Chitor,” 
who before conversion bore the name of Fatteh Chand, and left his 
home on account of a quarrel with his relations. Of his three 
Sons one took Ahmadabid, and the other two, dividing the villages 
near Pind Didan Khan, founded the Kot Sultin and Kot Sabib 
Khin branches of the family, of which the former is now extinct. 
The family tradition is that their ancestors ruled “from Réjar 
to Saidpur,” but this is an exaggeration. Mr. Brandreth says :— 
“ their power was at one time considerable ; but the Matti Sardirs 
and other Sikhs were early attracted to these fertile tracts along the 
river, ... The Ahmadabad Raja was allowed to exercise his 

ights in Ahmadibid and Vand, and in his rent-free village of 
urin; he took our side in 1849, and consequently still retains 
them. The two Pind Didan Khin Réjas were eventually ejected 
from Pind Didan Khan, and allowed three large villages rent-free 
mstead ; but they took the wrong side in 1849, and lost these also. 
have now recovered certain proprietary rights in Pind Didan 

Khan in this settlement.” 

The late Rija Sardir Khin of Ahmadibhid was well thought 
of aa left a considerable estate. His son, se ae oe he - a 
oolish young man, whose future is very doubtful. His uncle, 
Sher Khan, seamttgones To the Pind Didan Khin family 
comparatively little property is left, but Raja Saif Alf, who, in 
position, though not by birth, is the head of the family, is endeay- 
ouring to improve his position; he’has a small son, who alone 

OY 


. 0) Or on & new'sits to replace the old town, which is said to have been situated about 
pile ant of Kiheweili whore taare iva srcuna calicd Pockns Pind, 
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remains to carry on the line after its present representatives, his 
cousin Sthib Khan being childless. The two are tally 
bickering, and altogether the reputation of these Khokhars does 
not stand very high. Their claims to Réjpit origin are locally 
admitted, and they are connected by marriage with some of the 
best Janjiia families. 


The family is described at Vol. II, page 255, of Massy’s Punjab 
Chiefs: the Ahmadildd branch has a considerable reyenue- 

rant, while the, Pind Didan Khin men have a pension of about 

Rs. 1,000 per annum: Saif Alf also holds the post of Sub-Registrar. 


The late Sardéry Khin was a Darbéri, so are Saif Ali and 
Séhib Khin. The Khokhars say they used to keep up certain 
Hindu customs, and had parohits, who were Datts, until recent 
times ; but that this is no longer the case. They do not know 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab. 


The Jilaps are briefly described by Mr. Thomson with the Lillas 
and Phaphras as a “ semi-Jat tribe,” while Mr. Brandreth refers to 
them in paragraph 64 of his Settlement Report as being, like the 
Khokhars, a “ quasi-Rijpiit tribe,” who helped to oust the Janjtias 
from the Pind Didan Khiin plain. They have not been alenwiers 
specially noticed. ‘They are the predominant tribe in the “ Jilap 
ilaéka,” the rich well tract between the river and the hills east of 
Pind Dadan Khan, and in position and influence are one of the 
principal tribes of that Tahsil, though their numbers are small and 
they actually own little more than 25 square miles of land: this is 
their only seat in Jhelum, and they are not known to hold land in 
any other district, except to some small extent on the opposite 
side of the river. 


They give the following aecount of themselves :— 


They state that they were originally Khokhar Réjpits, who took the 
name of Jélap from an ancestor so called, who became a famous Pir, and 
was buried at Rémdidni in the Shahpur Listrict, where they then dwelt, 
and where they still go to do reverence at his tomb; they moved to their 
present location in the time of Siddhdran, several generations after the 
time of Jélap. 

Another account states that in the time of the Emperor Shéh Jahdén 
they were established on the banks of the Chenéb, when one of their chiefs 
was asked by Shih Jahdn to give him a daughter in marriage, as other 
Rajpits had done: the Jélap agreed, but the brotherhood disapproved of 
his action, and when he came howe to fetch his daughter, set upon him 
and killed him. Shah Jahén seut an army to punish them, and being 
driven from their homes they came across the Jhelum, and after mavy 
Sghis with the Janjdas established themselves where they are now 

‘ound. 

A third version given by the detractors of the tribe is that in the time 
ef the JanjGa Réjas of Nandana, a fisherman was casting his net in the 
river, Which was then close under the hills, and drew out a box containing 
a small boy, the child was taken to the kéja, who called him Jélap, 
because he was found iu a net (jal) and made over to him as his inherit: 


60° 
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— ataahbte Sone the river: according to this account the Jalaps are 


These fables throw little light on the subject; and the real 
origin of the tribe is involved in obscurity : their neighbours do not 
admit their claim to be considered Réjptits; and in social standing 
the Jélaps come much below the tribes locally supposed to be of 
Rajptit descent, though, on the other hand, they rank considerably 
above the Jats. They are entitled to be classed with the “ minor 
dominant tribes,” but more it would be difficult to say. Thero is 
no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribes, 
either in physique, appearance, or manners: as agriculturists they 
are fair: of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent 
times, and very few of them are in the army, which may be, as 
they say, because they mostly have large holdings, and can well 
afford to live at home; it is certain that without fighting qualities 
they could not have established and maintained themselves in the 
most valuable tract in the district, against the Janjdas and others : 
there is no bar to their enlistment, and there are some signs that 
they may in future betake themselves to military service more freely 
than in the past. Their customs are those of the tract generally, 
but they maintain relations with Brahmans as parohits ; and yarious 
common Hindu customs are observed by them at marriages. Their 
marriages are mostly inter se; but they take girls from the Khfwa, 
Kallas, and Bharat, to whom they do not, however, give their 
daughters: in marriages with the Janjias and Khokhars on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow 
remarriage is very rare amongst them. 


The following is a brief pedigree table of the tribe :— 





JALAP, 
Paenteneaioask 
aigabsess. 
Alé-nd-din, 
aa, Dhidg. Allah Ditta, 


| 
(Descendants in (Dhingwal 
Adowal, 16 generations). 15 generatiens). 
——_ 
Panjéin Khén 





Pp h 
Pianakede Ook Danial (Dharidla, Chak Hamid, 
Chak Shadi, Chak Jinf, 9 Chak Ali Shah, Khotién, 
or 10 generation=) Karimpur, about 12 
generations). 


Amongst the Jélap headmen the following may be mentioned : 
Gulmawiz Khén of Chak Sbédi; Bahidar Khin and Sher Khién of 
Chak Jani; Fazidéd Khan and Jahdin Khan of Pinnanwil ; and there 


are seyeral others of about the same standing. 
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The Awins hold in this district practically the whole of the 
Tallagang Tahsfl, the western Salt Range, and the Thal at its 
foot, with scattered villages in other parts of the district. They 
are also very numerous in the country adjoining Tallagang in the 
Rawalpindi, Banndé and Shéhpur Districts, and in those further north. 
The Tallagang Tahsfl, with some of the tracts adjoining, is so 
essentially Awin as to be commonly known as “ Awfnkirt.” 

Cunningham (Archeological Reports, I], 17 ff) is inclined to 
identify them with the Jid mentioned by Babar as sharing with the 
Janjuias the possession of the Salt Range tract; would make both 
Awins and Janjias “ Aniwin” or descendants of Ani; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt 
Range at the time of the Inde-Scythian invasion, which drove them 
southwards to take refuge in the mountains; but their present 
location hardly bears this out, and the first part of his theory is 
contradicted by the known facts that in Babar’s time the Janjias 
rnled not only the Salt Range but the country to the north of it, 
and that the western Salt Range was conquered by the Awéns 
under leaders whose names are still well remembered.” It is 
difficult again to credit that the Janjias and Awins were within 
historical times onerace. Another theory is that of Mr. Brandreth, 
that the Awins are descended from the Bactrian Greeks, and 
entered the Punjab not more than 250 (now 800) years ago: he 
gives no reasons, and his views are almost certainly erroneons as 
regards the date of their settlement; it is sufficient to say that 300 
years back takes us to the end of Akbar’s reign, and that in the 
Ain-i-Akbari the Awiins are shown as giving their name to a tract, 
bran without hesitation be identified with the present 

winkiri, 


The Awiins themselves always state that they have been 
Musalmins “ from the be inning”; and are of Arabian origin and 
descended from one Qutb Shih, and throngh him from Ali, the son- 
in-law of the Prophet: and that Qutb Shih ruled in Her#t, but 
joined, with his followers, Mahmiid of Ghaznf in his invasion of 
India, receiving from him the name of Awién or “helper.” With 
Quth Shih were six of his many sons: Gauhar Shih or Gorrara, 
who settled near Mount Sakesar; Kalin Shah or Kalgin, who 
settled at Dhankot (Kélébigh) ; Chohin, who colonized the hills 
near the Indus; Khokhar, or Muhammad Shéh, who went on to 
the country about the Chentb ; and Torf and Jhajh, who remained 
in the trans-border country, where his descendants are said still to 
if¥e in Tirah and elsewhere. The Hindu character of some of these 
names will at once be noticed; some explain it by saying that 
Chobiin and Khokhar were named after the tribes of their mothers ; 
others that.the Awins were converted to Hinduism, but after some 


UR PS 2? a ae EPCRA RGVIGSG ee 
(}) Mallik Sh&hzéda is famous as havin the Janjias from the western Salt 
Range; he was the ancestor of the ShfAl NG 

ago, say 200 years, p Be seer rpur and Laff; and lived only eeven 
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time were brought back to Iskim, when 1 maund 25 seers of CHAP.1 0. 

sacred thread was collected from their persons: these explanations Population. 

fail to satisfy, and there can be little doubt that the Awéns were 4), fwins 

originally Hindiis. . 
They say that they found the Janjrias in possession and ejected 

them: this is certainly true. 


In his Jhelum Settlement Report Mr. Thomson wrote as 
follows :— 

“Tn such a conflict of suthorities it is difficult to decide. The tribal 
tradition is probably a fable slightly connected with fact. Arabian 
ancestry is a favourite fiction, and Mahmiéd of Ghazni is the common 
deus ex machina to save the confession of a primitive idolatry. On the 
other hand General Cunningham’s theory seems incredible. It is supported 
by little or no evidence. It is almost unbeard of for undoubted Lonar 
Réjpits of high pedigree to deny their origin, and to be joined in the 
denial by all their neighbours. Similarly the fancies about Bactrian 
Greeks are a mere surmise, and a very recent arrival of the Awéns is 
contradicted by historical evidence, The most probable acconnt seems to 
be that the Awdns are a Jat race who came throngh the passes west of 
Dera Ismail Khan, and spread northward to the country round Sakesar. 
Here they were found by Mahméid of Ghazni, and by him converted to 
Islam. This version is apparently in accordance with the less adulterated 
traditions of Dera Isméil Khan. It also agrees with those traditions 
recorded by Mr. Griffin, which point toa former Hinduism. It is more- 
over in agreement with the common speech of the country which always 
classes the Awdns as Zaminddr or low born men") in contradistinction 
to the Sihti or gentle tribes of Janjias and Gakhars. Out of their own 
peculiar territory the Awéns are frequently set down as Jats of the Awan 
gét in the records of the first Regular Settlement. This is good evidence 
of the popular opinion. In Peshdwar they are always reckoned as Hindkis.” 


These views are noticed with approval by Ibbetson, para. 465. 
Mr. Wilson again, in the Shthpur Gazetteer, writes that the Awiins 
are, “so far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous 
Punjab tribe.” This will be the opinion generally accepted. 


The Awins are divided into numerous clans (called mdhé) 
-which take their names from the common ancestor, thus the 
Mumnils are the descendants of Moman, the Saghrals descend from 
Saghar, the Shiéls from Shihin, and so on. As regards the Gangs 
and Munds, who are generally reckoned as Awins, there is some 
reason to doubt whether they really belong to the tribe: the 
leaders amongst those who are admittedly Awéns do not usually 
admit it, and it is quite possible that, surrounded as they are 
by Awéns on all sides, they would gradually come to be regarded 
as members of the tribe even if they were not so in reality; but it 
is of course also possible that they may be Awéns, though not 
descended from the latest common ancestor of the other clans. 


Awins give their daughters in marriage to Awins only as a 
rule, though there seem to be some instances of marriages with 


ne ort gallate tere OSCE ae TS eS eee 
0) This goes the Awana here rank high in the social scale, below the Gakkhars 
and Janjias, no donb, bus almost equal to the Miirs and other leading tribes of Chakwal, 
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leading men of the Chakwil tribes: it is said, however, that the 
Kalabagh Mallik refused to betroth his daughter to Sardiér Muham- 
mad Ali, chief of the Réwalpindi Ghebas. In some families at 
least prominent Awins not infrequently take to wife women of low 
tribes (usually having an Awan wife also), and this practice does not 
seem to meet with as much disapproval as in most other tribes of 
equal social standing; but ordinarily Awan wives alone are taken. 
Certain families marry with certain other families only ; and in all 
cases marriage is generally, but not necessarily, within the mahf. 


The Awiins are in their way good hard-working cultivators, 
their genius lying in the direction of elaborate embankments, to 
make the most of the scanty rainfall (as in the Thal), rather than 
in attention to small details: indeed in Tallagang their fields have 
often a very slovenly appearance, but this is more apparent than 
real. They are generally fine well-grown men, with plenty of 
spirit, and should make excellent soldiers, but they dislike more 
“i any of the tribes of the district going to a distance from their 
homes, and there are comparatively few of them in the army, 
They are, however, very vindictive, and prone to keep alive old 
feuds ; in Tallagang these characteristics have led to an undefined 
but well understood factious organization, centering round the 
Malliks of Liwa; the greater part of the Tahsil is split into two 
parties, to one or other of which almost every headman belongs ; 
the bands of connection are not very tightly drawn, but every- 
where each member of a party can look for general support and 
countenance from the other members. In many a village it 
amounts to little more than this, that a member of one party who 
has occasion to lodge there, will be entertained by the headmen 
helonging to the same faction; but elsewhere the rivalry is very 
bitter. In the old time every son naturally belonged to the party 
of his father, bat latterly some of the younger men have ¢ 
for themselves, and have gone over to the enemy: this has given 
rise to great animosity : the cause is generally marriage connections 
with families on the other side (the two parties in Lawa itself 
freely intermarry), but this is not held to excuse the deserter. In 
Tallagang these feuds generally lead to intrigues, false cases; and 
occasional murders, but very seldom to open rioting. In the hills 
and the Thal the feuds are more personal than in Tallagang, and 
the people are more headstrong: riots on a large scale are there- 
fore not infrequent: love of fighting has much to do with this, for. 
cases haye been known of inter-village riots being pre-arranged : 
the weapons used are large stones and long heavy sticks. og 
remarks apply principally to the Vunlur, which has long been 
notorious for its proneness to violent crime. The Awéns are not 
addicted to thieving, and with all their faults they are a very fine 


peasantry. 


The principal Malliks are Tahsfl : Tallagang, Ujjal Khén, Sultén 
Mubériz, Aziz Khin, Muhammed Khir, ster Mulasamad, Sia 
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Khan, &e., all of Liwa; Shéhnawiz and Abbis Khin of Tamman, 
Sarfaréz Khiin of sis pec Muhammad of Patwilf, Nir Khin 
of Dhermund; Faz] Khan, Fazl [ahi and Fatteh Khin of Tallagang ; 
Muhammad Ashraf and Subedir-Major Mehr Khan of Pihra Fattial, 
Allahyir Khan, &c., of Thohé, Khin Bhitra of Dhaular, Jahin Khan 
of Pachnand and Alladéd of Mogla. Tahsil Pind Dadan Khan, Lal 
Khan of Nirpur ;@ the Kandwal family, of which the late Ahmad 
Khan was head, is also a good one. Tahsil Chakwil, Ahmad Khin 
of Kallar Kahér. Tahsil Jhelum, Sardir Khan of Surgdhan. 


The Mairs are one of the three chief tribes in the Chakwil 
Tahsil, of which they, together with the Kassars and Kahats, hold 
the greater part: their share is most of the centre of the Tahsil, 
with outliers to the west, south-west, and south: and with un- 
important exceptions they hold no land in the other Tahsfls or in 
other districts. Mr. Ibbetson, paragraph 454 of his Report, refers 
to their statement that they came from the Jammu hills, joined 
Babar’s army, and were located by him in Chakwél; and says that 
they most probably belong to the group of Rajpiit or quasi-Rajpit 
tribes, who hold the hills on either bank of the Jhelum.” The 
following is the account they now give of themselves :— 


The name Mair, they say, is that of one of their ancestors in remote 
times: they are really Minhis Réjpits (Minhdés being a word denoting 
asncalne pursuits, applied to R4jpiits who took toagriculture), and that 
they are Dogras of the same stock as the Mahiréjas of Jamma®, In proof 
of their relationship to the reigning family in Kashmir, they assert that 
when their misconduct in 1848 led to the confiscation of their jagirs, they 
sent a large deputation to Gulab Singh to ask him to intercede for them ; 
and that admitting their hereditary connection with his family, he offered 
to give them villages in his own state, if they wished to settle there. 
Their ancestors originally lived at a place called Paraydg, or Parguwil,® 
about eight miles west of Jammé in the hill country, and are descended 
from Parga Réja who gave his name to that place. The Dhanni country 
was then part of the kingdom of the Dogras, and was given to their fore- 
father, Bhagidr Dev, as his share of the ancestral estates; he went there 
with his following, some time before the advent of Babar, to found new 
colonies. The country was then occupied by wandering Gujar graziers, 
who were ejected by the Miirs, but not before their leader Bhagiar Dev 
had fallen in love witha Gujar woman, and through her influence had 
become a convert to Muhammadanism, (The pedigree table does not bear 
this out). With them from Jammié came their priests, the Brahmans now, 
called Haule, of whom there are about a hundred families in Chakwél: 
they get small fees from the Chaudbrial of Chakwél at marriages, &e., and 
the weighmen’s business of the town is in their hands: it is said that they 
are recognised by other Brahmans as being of that caste. The name 
Haule is ascribed to the fact that they formerly lived in constant dread 
(haul) of forcible conversion to Islam, 

(Q) Head of the Shfals, or descendants of the great Mallik, Shihdn, of the later part of 18th 
prey 5 An interesting account of this family is given in » letter of Mr, Arthur Brandreth, 
dated 21st March 1866, in the Deputy Commissioner's Office, 

(2) This is confirmed by the lidjpdts of the country round Jamma, who say that an offshoot 
of the Sirajbansi R4jpits was aclan now called Minhis, who degraded themselves by taking 
eed sige village See rae Taball toca a hia Gest. of Jemied, la cae Cf 
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The first settlement of the Mdirs in the Dhannf was ata spot in 
Mauza Chak Bizid near Chakwai, which was not far from the great lake 
which then covered all the eastern part of the Tabsil, up to the ridge fol- 
lowed by the Bhon-Dhudhiél road. When Babar came he cot through 
the Ghori Gala, by which the Bunh&é torrent now escapes through the 
hills of the Salt Range, and drained the country, which the Méirs pro- 
ceeded to take up, 


The Mairs deny that the Chakwal Tahsil ever formed part of the 
dominions of the Janjiias, except the tract known as “ Mahal,” inclading 
Thir Chak, Kot Khilan, &., which was taken by Jahin Khén, ancestor 
of the Chakwal and Kot Khilén families from Séhib Khan, Janjua: and 
they assert that, so far from having ever been in subjection to the 
Junjins, they themselves once held a great part of the Janjda territory, 
as far as the Pind Dadan Khan plains. 


The tribe is not divided into clans, though sometimes the descend- 
aats of a particular man are known by his name. In religion they are 
Sunnis, with a small proportion of Shias: in places of reverence, customs, 
&c., they have no peculiarity, unless it be that amongst some of the most 
prominent Mdirs marriages are performed with a show of secrecy at night ; 
but this is said to be merely in order to avoid the exactions of the crowd 
of Mirésis, which at one time became intolerable. The Kot Khiléa 
Chaudhris cannot give their daughters in marriage without obtaining the 
nominal permission of certain Jo Jats, residents in their village, to whom 
they also pay marriage fees; this is said to be a privilege granted to 
the ancestor of these Jats by a Chaudhri long ago for murdering a 
rival chief. 


The Mairs intermarry with the Kassars, and to a less extent with the 
Kabiits: some of them deny that daughters are given to Kahits, or if of 
pure descent, even to Kassars, but there are instances to the contrary. 
They also intermarry to some extent with Awdns, and with the Johdras 
of Pindi Gheb, They do not give daughters in marriage to Sayyads, 
and of course cannot marry Sayyad girls themselves: they take girls 
from certain Gondal villages in the Shéhpur District. Usually, however, 
marriages are within the tribe. In good families the remarringe of 
widows is not permitted; a generation ago a widow in one of the prin- 
cipal families was killed by her father on the sospicion that she contem- 
plated remarriage: amongst ordinary Mairs, however, widows are sllowed 
to remarry; but they are under no obligation to marry their deceased 
husband’s brother ; and generally marry elsewhere. 
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The claims of the Miirs to Réjpit descent seem to rest on a CHAP. I, C. 
more reasonable foundation than is generally the case; but as usual Population. 


no certain conclusion can be arrived at. A short igree-table 
follows :— i Paired 
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C, Gakkhar, Dhanal and Dhab) 12 generations, 
This gives about 22 generations back to Bhagidr Dev. 

The Miirs are a passionate and reyengeful race, and zealously 
assisted by their neighbours, the Kassars and Kahiits, have made 
the Dhanni notgrious for its bitter feuds, though these affect in 

the promintnt families and their immediate followers. 

But the ordinary cultivator is by no means reluctant to enter 

heartily into smaller feuds and quarrels with his neighbours of like 

d ra Mr. Thomson says of them and of the Kassars and 
ts -— 

“Murders are very common among them, not for plunder, but from 
motives connected with women or land. They are good cultivators, but 
somewhat exacting landlords. Altogether they are far more materially 
minded than either the Gakkhars or the Janjéas. Envy is their most 
odions quality. Every family is distracted with mean jealousies, which are 
sometimes p tad: with astonishing rancour. The grant of a chair or 
some slight honorary distinction to one member of a family throws all the 
rest into commotion. Not unfrequently- this failing degenerates into 
criminal greed. One of the Kasar Chaudhris himself told me that he 
went in fear of his life till the birth of two sons secured the inheritance 
for his own family. From similar motives one of the Mair Chaudhris 
abandoned -his own village and took refuge in another: This is not a 
pleasing description. It is fair to add that these vices seem to be 
gradually losing strength. At any rate they are awake to the necessity 
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of working through legal channels. Many of the chaudhris:are: personally 
very scene. Sood horsemen, keen sportsmen with frank manners, 
and a good presence, it is sometimes difficult to understand how they 
should have such a mean side to their character,” 


This description is still in the main correct. has been 
noted elsewhere, the ordinary men of these tribes, by no 
means bad cultivators in their wet are too fond of Preface Ea 
and amusements to rank very high as agriculturists. They are 
reckless and improvident, but take life cheerfully, and are not 
without their good points. Physically they are active, well made, 
and high spirited, and, especially the Mairs and Kassars, afford 
excellent material for the army : though the number in military 
employment is not at present so large as might be expected. 


The following graphic account by Mr. Brandreth, of the dissen- 
sions of the Chakwl Chaudhris, throws some further light on their 
character :— 


“The course of division fell upon them in their tarn. _ Of the Mair 
chaudhri’s sons, one took Chakwél, the other Bédshéhéni. The Chakwél 
branch divided into Chakwél and Jabsirpur, and later still the great 
chaudhris of Kot separated from the former, and possessed themselves 
of the ancient Janjua Mahdl of Thirchak and its subordinate villages. In 
Chaupeda, the Kassars of Mangwdl and MinwéAl divided the iléka ; and 
Bal and Bhikéri claimed a share, though a small one, of the rights of 
the Dulla chaudhris in Bubiél. But worse divisions soon came. Chakwél 
again divided into two factions—Tora Baz Khén and Mehr Khan. All 
the other chaudhris took one side or the other, till the whole pargana was 
in a ceaseless fight, and Government could get no revenue. During the 
dissolution of the empire, Chaudhri Ghul4m Mehdi, the chief of Kot, had 
called in Mahé Singh to protect them from the Awéns, the JanjGas, the 
Gakkhars ; and Maha Singh had agreed in return to give the old talékdars 
200 asdmis rent-free, and to uphold their contract for the rest of the 
pargana. Bot Ranjit Singh coalie get nothing from them. He first sent 
General Ventura, who made some severe examples, and appointed new 
chaudhris, But the old taliékddrs or chandhriélsoon regained possession, 
and held the country off and on alternately, till at last they invited the 
new chaudhris to a banquet; and, at a signal to clear the table, had them 
slaughtered in the Sikh Kardér’s presence. One, Sultén of Chéoli, 
escaped ; not liking the invitation, he had stayed at home and collected 
his retainers, and thus saved himself from the party who set off to kill him 
also. On this the Méhéréja came in person, dispossessed the talitkdars 
and settled each village either with the old proprietary body, or with the. 
new cultivators. Chaudhri Ghola4m Mehdi alone escaped this confiscation 
and was. allowed to retain the Rapwal iléxa. The Mabaraj P 
considered it desirable to have at least one of these powerful chiefs on 
side. The others were carried off to prison, but soon bought their release, 
ane obtained uo asimis peak free in lien of all claims for the future. In 
these villages they recove their proprie ights, though many of 
them were changed or confiscated Seal San later by Meheraje Gola 
Singh. But in 1848 they joined the Sikhs, and further disgraced them- 
selves by making over a Indy (Mrs, George Lawrence) tothem. For this 
all their jdgirs were confiscated, and all their proprietary rights, wherever 


Q) “ Asdmi” was a technical term of the’ hakwél Kevenuo Administration meant 
a plot of 180 acres of cultivated groand. Pocee * pened s 
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the any. Some escaped a portion of this latter penalty, such as the 
che ep Kotand Dulla, though the former were is soled On this order 
a year or two later. In the late mabiny they distinguished themselves by 
some services and by general good conduct, and thus obtained a reversal 
of their attainder. Permission was granted them to sue for all ownership 
rights they had held up to our rule, and few cases in the Settlement haye 
been more complicated than these. Small jagirs were also restored to a 
few of the heads of the families.” 


The principal Mair headmen are Khén Babddar Chaudhri 
Aurangzeb Khan, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, of Chak- 
wal, and his brother Abbés Kbén ; Biz Khén and Nawab Khan of 
Kot Rupwal; Mebr Khan of Ghugh ; Allahydr Khan of Badshaban ; 
Fatteh Khan of Chakrél ; Abbés Khan of Jabairpur ; Abdulla Khan 
of Sarkél ; Ghulim Haidar of Chak Naurang; Bahddar Khin of 
Dhakki ; Ghul4im Muhammad of Mian Mair. 


The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter 
of the Chakwél Tahsfl, and, as far as is known, are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the province: Ibbetson (Census 
Report, paragraph 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have 
enjoyed the rare distinction of being one of the few Salt Ran 
tribes which claimed neither Réjpit, Awdin, nor Mughal descent," 
ee that their original home was in Jammd, and that they 
obtained their present territories by joining the armies of Babar ; 
most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals at the 
Census of 1881, a claim “evidently suggested by their association 
with the Mughal power.” This claim now developed into a 
genealogical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of 
common origin with the Mughal Emperors. Their present account 
of their origin is as follows :— 

rig de were rset located in the country of Kindn in Asia Minor, 
whence migrated to Ghazni, at some time unknown, with the ancestors 
of the M dynasty, and subsequently accompanied Babar in his invasion 
of India in A.D. 1526, their ancestors at that time being Gharka and Bhin (or 
Bhol}, according to some ; or Jhajha, Lat{ and Kaulshinh according to others : 
all , however, in stating that Gtarka is buried on a mound in Mauza 
Hatér, not many miles from Dhok Pipli in Bal Kassar, which is said to 
be the original settlement of the tribe in these parts. The Dhanni was 
then in the hands of wandering Gujars, while Changas Khén Janjia held 
the hills to the south, living at Fort Samarqand near Mauza Maira. Babar 
made over to them the western part of the Dhanni, on condition that they 
would drain off the water with which the eastern part was then covered, a 
work which they proceeded to cary out: and Gharka obtained some 
additional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changas 
Kh4n a favourite mare, which the Janjéa Raja had lost. They claim that 
the name, Baliki Dhan, under which the tract figures in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
is derived from that of their ancestor Bal, who also gave his name to the 
important village of Bal Kassar; and in this they are supported by the 
spelling of the lithographed edition of the Ain-i-Akbari, against the 
assertion of the Janjias, that the name is Maléki Dhan, from the 


Q) This is incorrect, Mr. Bowring in am account of the district in J, A, S, B., 1850, 
pp. 43-04 save, that they (and the Kabste alto) claimed REjpét descent, 
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Janjtia chief Mal of Malot. They explain the presence now of the 
Miirs and Kahits in the Dhanci by stating that, as relations of the reign- 
ing dynasty, they were themselves able to keep out all intruders inthe 
time of the Mughals; but in Sikh rule the Miirs, being of the same stock 
as the powerful Jammé Raja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract : they 
generally admit that the Kahtits came with them in Babar’s train and 
settled here at the same time as themselves, but say that they were of small 
account until the time of the Sikhs, They state that the original pro- 
fession of the tribe was ‘hékiimat’ or government; and that it isnow 

riculture or Government employment. They use the title of Chaudhri. 
They have no special Pirs or places of worship, and their customs do not differ 
in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the 
graves of women are distinguished by stones at the head and foot parallel 
to the breadth of the grave, while those of men’s aves are parallel tothe 
length ; this is just the opposite of the custom in the Thala Pabbi. 


Whatever may be thought of the claim of the Kassars to 
rank as Mughals, they certainly have a good position amongst the 
tribes of the district, ranking in the popular estimation with the 
Miirs and Kahiits. They intermarry freely with the former, both 
giving and taking daughters; but a Kassar of good family, who 
married his daughter to a Kahit of fair standing, incurred the 
displeasure of the brotherhood: they do not intermarry with any 
other tribe, though, as is usually the case in this district, low caste 
Wives are occasionally taken by them. Mairs, Kassars and Kahits 
eat together, but do not eat with kamins. 


The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mirds{s contain little of 
interest, either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of 
individual chiefs of bygone generations, or recording the incidents 
of the comparatively recent internecine feuds of the tribe: the 
following is well known, and another version is given by the Méirs 
also ;— 

Charhid Babar Badshih ; Kahdr tambic tande + 
Bhin te Gharké Kassar doen nal de. 


An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below :— 
ABCHAL NOIAN. 
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The first part of the tree connecting the tribe with the Bébar CHAP 1c. 
is obviously fanciful ; and the last part is not, of course, altogether population 


reliable : it is worth noting that such names as Tilochar 


Nand, 
Pres, &., are in the former mixed up with Muhammsdan names; 7° =“ 


while a Jhan Deo occurs much lower down on the tree : these names 

may perhaps be indications of Hindd origin, though the represent- 

atives of the tribe say that they were Musalmins long before they 

came to these parts. There are about 25 generations on the aver- 

age interyening between Kassar and members of the tribe now 
ving. 


As regards the character of this tribe see remarks on the 
Mairs above. 


The principal Kassars are: Muhammad Ashraf, Sher Khan 
and Ghulim Muhammad, all of Dulla; Habib Khén of Chawli; 
Muhammad Firoz, minor ilékadr of Balkassar, and his uncle Mu- 
hammad Khan. 


This tribe is located almost entirely “in the Chakwal Tahsil, 
though it has scattered villages in the other Tahsils, and in the 
adjoining districts of Shihpur, Gujrét, Rawalpindi, and Hazéra: 
in Chakwil the Kabiits are found mostly to the south, in the 
Kahiitani ilika to which they have given their name. Mr. Ibbet- 
son, paragraph 454 of his Census Report, says of them, as of the 
Mairs, that they claim to have come from the Jammié Hills and to 
have been located in Chakwal by Babar: he classed them with the 
Réjptits, though there is nothing to show that they claimed Réjpiit 
pape and they make no such dain now, as will be seen from the 
following account now given by them, of their migration to this 


They were originally located in Arabia, and are Qureshis, the present 
tribal nawe being merely that of their common ancestor: 24 generations 
ago, about the year A. D, 1359, their ancestor, Said Nawab Ali, migrated 
to Delhi, in the reign of “ Firoz Shab, Ghauri :” (Firoz Tughlag, son of 
Muhammad Tugblaq, is no doubt meant; he reigned from 1351 to 1388 
A. D.): onthe way to Delhi they fought and conquered a pagan king of 
Sidlkot, named Sain Pél, who was, they say, probably a Dogra prince. On 
reaching Delhi they paid their respects to the king, who ordered them to 
hold the Dhannf and the Salt Range on his behalf: under the leadership 
of Kahit, the son of Naw4b Ali, they accordingly retraced their steps to 
this district, and settled frst at Gagnelpur, of which the ruined sito is shown 
in Mauza Wariamdl near the foot of the Salt Range: here they remained 
for some time, realising the revenue from the Janjéas of tho hills and 
the Gojar graziers of the Dhanni, and remitting itto Delhi. The Méirs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was thena lake, which on the 
coming of Babar was drained at his command, the Kahats pages be in the 
work, and colonising the land reclaimed. Chaudbri Sahusdr, 8th in descent 
from Kahit, was their ancester of the time of Babar. 


They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, fall ill: thisis ascribed to the vow 
of a sickancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans, 


The Kahits, 
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They intermarry to some extent with Mdirs.and Kassars, and now 
and then with Aw4ns, both giving and taking daughters; but usually 
marry within the tribe. The re-marriage of widows is permitted, but is 
not customary in good families: where it is allowed, it is not necessary 
that the widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 


The Mirdsis of the tribe giye some of the usual rhymes: one 
relates. to the passage of Babar through Kallar Kahr, the first 
two lines being as given by the Kassar Mirdsis, with the addition 
of a third, Kahtit potre Abi Tdlab de awwal ae ; but the latter does 
not hang well together with what precedes it: Abu Télab referred 
to was the uncle of the Prophet. Another runs: Kahit charhid 
Dihlion sat mar nagdre: char hazdr bhird aur kammt sare :, Kahit 
Dhond surkhré howd : sunnia ee sdre. Dhond is the name, of 
a Kahtit leader they say. A third is a war song, relating to fights 
of the Kahtits with the Janjéas. 6, relate 

It seems unlikely that if the Kahiits were of Rajput. origin, as 
supposed by Ibbetson, they would profess themselves Qureshis: 
in standing they rank with the Miirs and Kassars, but not quite 
on an equality with them: thus the Kahiits claim to ago s 
with these tribes, which are not disposed to admit that they do 
so, though there are certainly instances of the kind. Their Qureshi 
origin is not acknowledged by others, nor do they intermarry with 
the families, which, no doubt rather by circumstance than by 
descent, locally rank as Qureshis ; but this might well be due to the 
fact that those families are revered as Pirs, while the Kaliits have 
never done that kind of business, their profession now being agri- 
culture or Government service, as they say it always has been. 
In the account that they give of themselves there seem to be some 
indications of Hindu origin; in character and ap ce they differ 
little from the other two foremost tribes of the Chakwal Tahsfl, but 
whether they are of the same stock is very doubtful. 


The character of this tribe has been described above in the 
remarks on the Miirs. 

Prominent Kaliits are Ghulém Muhammad and Ghuldm 
Hussain of Karidla and Budhé Khién of Langéh. 

The Jats bulk ly in the census returns ; but in this. district 
there is no Jat tribe of common descent and with common tradi- 
tions: the word is applied to any cultivator who does not claim 
foreign or Réjptit origin, and does not belong to any of the other 
great sereulvirel tribes of the tract. Probably the bulk of the 
people so classed are the descendants of Hindu forefathers, and 
were amongst the earliest. settlers here, though nothing definite is 
known about them; but no doubt they include also many families 
from other tribes in» the district, who in the course of. i 
have lost touch with their original connections, and have become 
merged in the great body of the cultivators : indeed, according to 
one view very commonly accepted, this might be said of the Jat 
tribe in general; for by that theory the Réjptits and Jats are of 
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common origin, the former being the descendants of the ruling CHAP-LC. 

classes and the latter of the ruled. Population. 
The first time we hear of anything definite about the Jats, The Jats 

about 400 years ago, they are cultivating their lands under sub- 

jection to the Janjéas or the Gakkhars; and this remained their . 

condition: they therefore never took any prominent part in the 

stormy politics of the district : and even now, when their. position 

has been so much improved by their becoming independent pro- 

prietors in many estates, there are very few men of note amongst 

them. ‘There are some men of standing amongst the Phaphras'and 

Lillas, who may probably be classed with the Jats, but they have 

been separately noticed : elsewhere the ya K apes men amongst 

them are the Chaudhris of Maira in the’ plain above Jhelum, whose 

influence is practically confined to three or four villages. 


The Jats are amongst the best cultivators of the district, gener- 
ally well behaved, though some sections near the river are given 
to thieving, usually of good or fair physique, and not wanting in 
spirit: apparently they make good soldiers. 

This is a small tribe, occupying a compact area of about 25. The 
square miles at the foot of the Salt Range, east of Pind Didan Khin: *™*?*™* 
and to this small block of ten or eleven villages they are almost 
entirely confined. They do not seem to have been specially noticed in 
any previous publication, except by Mr. Thomson, who briefly refers 
to them in para. 76 of his Settlement Report as a “semi-Jat tribe.” 
They have long claimed to be of Mughal descent, and of course 
haye no difficulty in producing a pedigree showing their descent 
from Taimuir : the only other evidence brought foward isa sanad 
of a Kirdér of Mughal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Mauza Dhudhi, still one of their principal in 
which the grantees are referred to as “ Mughal zamindér ” ; but 
examination shows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation, 
and the interpolator has also thought fit to alter the date from 1133 
to 1033, overlooking the fact that the document bears a seal with 
the date 1133 H. e sanad thus proves no more than that the 
tribe was well established in its present location in the year 1133 
H., or 1720 A.D., and tends to prove that in Mughal times they 
were considered to be “zaminddrs” not Mughals. For the rest, 
their Mughal origin is not admitted by the surrounding tribes; 
and ce intermarry with such tribes as the Lillas, Gondals, 
Wahtaichs, &c., who are for the most part almost certainly Jats. 
Their claims must therefore be rejected, and they must themselves 
be regarded as probably of Jat origin, though it should be added that 
in popular estimation they rank somewhat above those who are 
admittedly Jats. 


state that they came to this district from the direction 
of Faridkot, and settled here as agriculturists: the name of their 
leader at that time is said by some to be Phaphra»(from whom 
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the tribe is stated to haye derived its name), and by others to be 
Nitthéran, some fifteen generations back according to the pedigree 
tables, while Phaphra is shown nine generations earlier. 


In character, customs and physique they do not seem to differ 
from the other minor agricultural tribes of the district: they are 
good farmers, 


The earlier part of the pedigree table now produced by them 
is worthless: in those forming part of the earliest settlement 
records the first fourteen generations are as follows: Har Bamh 
or Shéh Biriham, Tilochar, Shéh, Mal, Phaphra, Pherdé, Vatra, 
Jatri, Hirsh or Araf, Tulla, Nédo, Har Deo, Mth Pal, Nittharan : 
they all trace their descent from Nitthéran, who had five sons: 
Gharib, rece in Gharfbwil), Samman (Sammanwil), 
Ichhrin (son’s name Siti, descendants in Séiwél), Rid (Rawal 
and Dhudhi (Dhudhf, Qédarpur, &c.). Some of the earlier names 
are clearly Hindu: the common descent from Nitthéran, whose 
date according to the tree would be about the middle of the 15th 
century, is in fayour of the account which makes him the first 
settler in these parts. The principal Phaphra Chaudhris are Shahbiz 
Khén of Dhudhf, Fazldéd Khan of Gharfbwal, Ala Din of Sétwél, 
and his uncle Chaudhri Allah Bakhsh, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


The Lillas are a small tribe holding the four large villages of 
Lilla Bhera (also known as Mainowéna), Lilla rie Lilla 
Hindwana, and Lilla Guj, which are said to be named after their 
founders, Maino, Bharo, Hindo, and Guj, who appear on the pedigree 
table below : they consist of a block of about 40 square miles at 
the foot of the hills, in the Thal, west of Pind Dédan Khan. The 
tribe is not mentioned in the Census Reports: Mr. Thomson 
merely narhes them as a “ semi-Jat tribe.” 


They and their Mirdsis give the following account of their 
origin and settlement in this district :— 


They were originally located in Arabia, being relations of the Pro- 
rhet on his mother’s side, and therefore if they had their rights, Qureshis: 
in the time of Sultén Mahméid of Ghazni a member of the tribe named 
Héras migrated to India, with a band of 160 men ss well as dependants, 
and settled at a place called Masnad in Hindustén, which they 
say still exists asa small town or village, though its exact situation 
is not known. (Héras is 27 generations back in the pedigree table, 
which agrees fairly well with the statement that he was a contem- 
porary of Mahmad). The story then becomes confased, but apparently 
after abont seven generations their forefathers went to Multén, where 
the well-known Pir of that place gave them one Ghauns Shah as a spiritual 
guide, and warning them that they would prosper as long as they 
remained united, but that dissension would lead to their ruin, sent them 
away: ere, Ma pr Shah with them, the tribe then proceeded to a 
place called Shahidgarb, or Shabidénwé4li, also known as Lilgarh (said to 
exist still on the Chen&b, in the Gujranwala District), and there encamped. 
After they had been settled there some time the natives of the place 
began to get tired of the trouble they caused, and made complaint to the 
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Emperor at Delhi, who ordered that they should be moved on: the local CHAP. I, C. 
governor, not liking the business, entered on intrigues in which Ghauns Population. 
Shah pla: & principal part, and at last succeeded in dividing the tribe 
into two factions, which fought a pitched battle, one party being-defeated The Lillas, 
and dispersed (having scattered descendants now in the country near the 
Clhenib), while the other part, weakened by the struggle, migrated to the 
present location of the tribe, headed by Lilla Buaurg, who comes 20 
generations ago. by the pedigree table, ‘The tract they now hold was then 
occupied by a tribe of Jats (Hal, said by them to be found nowhere else), 
while the local governor was an Anand of Bhera, The Hals were defeated 
and exterminated, but a pregnant woman escaped, and from her son the 
four or five families of Pals, who now hold land as yabsa mdlike in Lilla, 
are said to be descended. The extensive mounds to the west of the 
present Lilla are said to mark the site of the Hal village. The Awfns, 
Shes say, had not then invaded the Thal, though probably established 
ier in the Tallagang Tahsil. 


They are Sunni Musalmdns, and say that they were so long before 
their migration to India: they deny that they have ever had any con- 
nection with Brahmans as parohits, &¢., and they certainly have none 
now. They have no special Pir peculiar to the tribe, asserting that their 
real spiritual leader is the Pir of Multén, the successor of the man. who 
gave them Ghauns Shéh before their journey to Lilgarh, though the 
connection has lapsed with time; but they still go occasionally to do 
reverence at the shrine of Bahdwal Haq at Multéo. Their birth, marriage 
and death customs are those of the district generally, though in burying 
the dead, they distinguish between the graves of males end females by 
placing the “headstone” at the head of the grave for the former and at 
the feet in the case of females. For some reason uoknown, the Lillas 
never wear blue pagris. Agriculture is said to have been their original 
occupation as now. 


They say they intermarry only with people of their own tribe, or 
with Phaphras, Gondals, and Jethals; but in fact are believed to marry 
with any tribe that is considered saminddr, or Jat, the two words 
meaning much the same here. They both give danghters to, and take 
daughters from, the tribes referred to. Widow remarris is permitted 
and a widow usually marries her deceased husband's brother; she cannot 
now be forced to do so, but they say that this was the practice before 
British rule. 


By common repute the Lillas are Jats, as are the tribes with 
which they intermarry : they eat and drink with Mirisis, but draw 
the - lino at Musallis: they are proverbially turbulent and factious, 
and produce a rather large number of bad characters. A_ local 
saying charges them with selling their daughters in marriage, and 
then getting them back again to sell once more. Physically they 
are well developed, and seem to resemble their Awin neighbours ; 
but they haye not taken much toservice in the army. They are 
industrious cultivators. 

The first 23 names on the pedi table produced are : 
Tamim-un-Nasirf, Tai, Harba, Misa, Muharram, Nofal, Moharra, 
Asmat, Same, Kullia, Rahmin; Hanas, Nazra, Abdulla, Ratba, 
Umra, Tai, Zulm, Lata Buzurc, Waghra, Muhammad Mukim, 
- Shajha, Shfhin, the last named bad two sons, Kila and Gus, and 


- 
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Kila had three, Maro, Hixvo, and Braro. From these four all 


the present Lillas claim descent. 


The principal Lillas are Ahmad Khén, ilékaddr, Lutf Khén 
and Bahddar Khan. 


As far as is known this tribe is found only in the Jhelum Dis- 
trict, and there holds only four villages of moderate size in the 
Thal, between the river and the Lilla estates. By their own 
account the Jethals are Bhattfs and therefore Rajpiits; but other 
people say they are Bhuttas, and in this they are supported by the 
pedigree table, and by the account below, that commonly accepted, 
of the migration of the tribe to the Jhelum Thal :— 


Bhatta, the common ancestor 12 or 14 generations ago, was married 
to a woman whose sister was the wife of one of the Ghauri kings: the two 
met, but for some reason the meeting was not an agreeable one, and Bhutta 
soon found himself attacked by the king’s army, to which after a long 
struggle he had to surrender, and migrated with his 21 sons to the Bar 
country: one of his sons, Jethal, came on across the Jhelum, and settled 
at Ratta Pind, a mound near Kandwél: after him his sons founded the four 
villages now held by the tribe. 


They state that they were originally settled at Uchh Shéh Jalal “in 
the south,” which would seem to be the Uchh in Bahdéwalpur mentioned 
by Ibbetson in his remarks on the Bhuttas of Multén in para, 429 
of his Census Report. ; 


The Jethals seem to have no distinguishing customs or charac- 
teristics : they keep, however, a good deal to themselves, generally 
marrying within the tribe, though they intermarry also with the 
Lillas. The Bhuttas of Multén are classed by Mr. Ibbetson as Jats, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the Jethals are of the same 
stock. 


Omitting the earlier part,“a mixture of Hindu and Musalmén 


names which appears to be worthless, the pedigree table is as 
follows :— - 


RAJA PANWAR. 


Gandar. These four names appenr in the tree 


| of the Bhuttas in Mr, Maclagan’ 
Salangf, notes on the Bér tribes, ig 


! 
Viran, 


Bhntta. 


{ 
Tethal (and 20 others, inclndij 
asian: og Langéh, Bhatti, 


Akki, 
sii: Mela, xh, Wi } 


SED et a DO (lOth genoration in (12th generation in 
Kabéna), 


(11th generation now in Dhudbf and Mugiéna), 
Jethal. 


There are no prominent men amongst the Jethals, 
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The Gujars are an important tribe in the east of the district, CHAP. I, C. 
where they hold about 80 villages, with as many square miles of Population. 
land, including many of the most fertile estates in the district : 
they are chiefly found in the plain north of Jhelum; there are a 
few scattered about in other parts of the Jhelum Tahsil and in the 
Pind Dédan Khén Tahsfl, none in Tallagang, and only a small 
block of villages in the north-east is held by them in Chakwiél. 


As in other cases, so with the Gujars : little or nothing is really 
known of their origin. Cunningham (Archeological Reports, Vol. I, 
61 to 82) comes to the conclusion that they are descended from 
the Yuechi Scythians, who invaded north-west India in the first 
centuries before and after Christ. Ibbetson, para. 481, says of the 
Gujar “the theory of aboriginal descent, which has sometimes been 
propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of 
countenance,” and in para. 480: “Throughout the Salt Range 
tract, and probably under the eastern hills also, they are the oldest 
inhabitants among the tribes now settled there.” It is not possible 
to go much further than this with any certainty, but this may be 
added that, whatever the country from which they originally mi- 
grated, the first settlers in this district are an offshoot from the Gujars 
of the neighbouring district of Gujrat, and that before they came 
to Guirét their ancestors inhabited the country in the south-east 
Punjab and Réjpiténa: not only is there a strong tradition to tho 
effect amongst the Gujars themselves, but they have retained to 
a = ssfggik 9 extent their distinctive speech, apparently « dialect 
of Hindi, which points to a southern origin.” As regards the view 
that they are the oldest settlers of the tribes at present inhabiting 
the tract, itis of interest to note that several of the dominant tribes, 
especially in the Dhannf, say that when their own ancestors settled 
here, they found the country peopled by wandering Gujar graziers. 


The Gujars generally say that they are by origin Rajptits of 
Hindustén, and that in some distant age their ancestors migrated 
from that country and settled in Gujrat, finding it a good place for 
grazing their cattle : the rulers of the time were Wabrdaich Jats, to 
whom they paid revenue. Some of them claim descent from Jai Pal 
and Anand Pal, who resisted Mahmud of Ghazni at Nandana, and were 
probably Janjiia chiefs. The Bharras, again, both bere and in Gujrit, 
say they are really Janjuas, those of Jhelum claiming descent from 
Shekh Natha (16 generations back by the pedigree table), said to have 
been a member of the Makbiéla family, who fled from his home after 
killing a relation, became a fdqir, and died in the odour of sanctity. 
This claim is seriously urged; as much cannot perhaps be said 
of the assertion of other Gujars that they are Rajputs. 


Goujars. 


a —— oe 

Q) Called by themselves Gojri, and by others“ Thdro-mdhro,” fromthe two words meaning 
“thine and mine”; this pecaliar dialect sarvives, it is belisved, to a much greater extent in 
the Jhelum Tabsil than even in the Gajrét District, the Gujare here having kept more to 
themselves than elsewhere; ia the scattered Gujar villages in othe parts of this distriet, 
Gojri is seldom heard, 
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It is perhaps founded on the fact that the “Bad Gujars” 
appear in the Afn-i-Akbarf in an enumeration of the Réjpit tribes; 
and that some of the Gujar sub-sections have names similar to 
those used by Réjpits; Gorsi, Chechf, and Paur (Panwar), are 
given as instances. ; 

The later history of the Gujars is easily told : yielding sue- 
cessively to the Janjias and the Gakkhars, they for many 
generations cultivated such land as they were able to retain in 
Subjection to those tribes, playing an inconspicuous part in the 
politics of the district, never able to rise to much importance, and 
ooked upon by their more powerful neighbours with something 
akin to contempt. Nevertheless the Kali Chaudhri must have 
had considerable influence to be entrusted by the emperor Bahddar 
Shth at the beginning of the 18th Century with the Goyernorshi 
of the Gujar Chaurds{; and some of the other Gujar Chaudhris 
retained at any rate a local importance up to the time of 
annexation. 


The name Gujar is said to be merely gan char,. or cattle 
grazier, a derivation which is possibly correct, as it is well known 
that tho Gujars were originally graziers rather than cultivators, 
and are so still in many districts, Even here, after. so many 
generations of settled cultivation, they retain traces of their former 
occupation, keeping milch-kine and buffaloes for profit to-a far 
greater extent than any other tribe; their women may often be 
seen weeping with veiled faces over the death of a milch buffalo, 
and the mourning on such an occasion is second only to that when 
a member of the hodsebatl dies. 


Representatives of almost all the sub-diyisions of the Gujars 
iven on page 264 of Ibbetson’s Report are to be found in this 
ffistrict, and of a number of others: in fact there are 37 sub-secs 
tions here altogether, the Khatiénas being by far the most numerous ; 
after them come the Chechis, and then the Paswél, Chuhiin, and 
Kailas clans. The Paswil Chaudhris of Kali, the Khojki family, 
and the Kilas “Rija” of Klas in Chakwél, represent. the three. 
great Gujar families of former times, and two of them are still 
much looked up to by their fellow-tribesmen : the third, Nathe Khin, 
the Khojki Chandhri, has been reduced by extravagance and poverty 
to insignificance : the Kiilé Chaudhri, too, Fatteh Muhammad, the 
heir to the greatest name of all among the Jhelum Gujars, is a 
young man of no great ability and in very reduced circumstances ; 
his near connection, Muhammad Khir, the Paswél Chaudhri of 
dakkar, is among the most deserving men of his class in the 
district, and. possesses much influence: Ahmad Khén of Kélas is 
another good specimen of the Gujar headman, capable and self. 
respecting: “Hifiz” Ghulém Muhammad of Dina also deserves 
favourable. mention ; he enjoys the distinction of having been 
the only man in the district recommended for a new indm at the 
settlement of 1880 ; he is now rather old; he is one of the Bharrag 
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referred to above, and as the head here of this “saintly” clan 
enjoys considerable influence. Umr Bakhsh of Muftfan is another 
Gujar of good standing. 

The Gujars of Jhelum differ entirely in character from that 
idle, thievish and cowardly race, their fellow-Gujars of the southern 
districts : here they are undoubtedly the best all-round cultivators of 
which the district can boast, though in well-cultivation they are excel- 
led by the Mallidrs : their physique is very fair, equal at any rate to 
that of the Jats, whom in many ways they much resemble. It is a 
a grievance with them that they are not admitted to the army: 

ere are many good men amongst them, but it must be admitted 
that as a class they are inclined to be intriguing and quarrelsome, 
and rather addicted to thieving where the circumstances are favour- 
able ; while there would be objections to their serving in the same 
regiments with Gakkhars and Janjiias, who still look down on them 
as an inferior tribe. , 

These are two very miscellaneous classes: it is impossible to 
say to what extent those who claim to be Mughals really are so; 
but it would be to point to instances where so called Mughals 
are nothing of the kind. The reputation of the Mughals as a whole 
suffers’ from the fashion amongst men of low origin who have risen 
in the world, of selecting the name of this race to cover their real 
extraction. The Mughals have no very notable men: among the 
Kiks of the eastern Salt Range, Sher Biz Khin of Lahr-Sulténpur 
is the most prominent, while in the cluster of Mughal - villages 
around Chautala there is no one of much mark. Those who are called 
Shekhs in these parts are usually comparatively recent converts 
from Hindtism; they naturally therefore include very varying 
elements: the only Shekhs of any mark are those of Khokhar, who 
are separately noticed in the description of the Gadhioks below ; and 
they are inclined to object to their inclusion in the dubious class of 
She 


Mr. Thomson says that the Mallitrs are “ Araions”: this is 
hardly correct ; no doubt any Araiens who may have settled here are 
classed as Mallidrs, but the word Mallidr is the name of an occu- 
pation, not of « tribe, and means simply a market-gardener, and the 
“men classed under this head are a very mixed assortment gathered 
from many different tribes. say are excellent cultivators on well- 
lands, and have not that feeling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
ete., that is so strong amongst ordinary saminddrs ; on rain lands 
their farming is not so successful. sag are no sone men 
amongst them ; they are distinguished for success in marke ening 
and for rea alse: The large agricultural tribes look down on 
them as decidedly their inferiors. 

The Hindts of the district—Brahmans, Khatris, and Aroras— 
the Khatris being by far the most numerous, are important as 
providing almost every merchant, tradesman, and money-lender 
that it supports; the exceptions are a few “Shekbs” (usually 
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converted Hinds) and Khojas, who are looked on with much 


. contempt by their fellow Musalmins. Amo the Hindu popula- 


tion, however, are some large classes separately described below, the 
Muhidls and Gadhioks, who abstain from all kinds of trade: other- 
wise, with the exceptions of a few jdgirddrs, fagirs, and the con- 
siderable body of men in the service of Government, practically 
the whole Hindu population is engaged in trade. They reside for 
the most part in the towns and large villages, though in most of 
the smaller villages, too, a few petty shopkeepers are to be found: 
a thrifty body of men, much more patient and far-seeing than the 
Musalmin peasants, the Hindtis have by sales or mo 3 
often the result of accumulated intervest on small original debts, 
succeeded in getting possession of a large proportion of the land. 
They are generally known as exacting and unsympathetic land- 
lords. Moreover, having been much more ready than the agricultur- 
ists to avail themselves of the opportunities now offered for the 
education of their children, they have obtained a very large share 
in the appointments under Government in most Departments. No 
class has benefited to such an extent from British rule. 


About half a dozen villages scattered about the district are 
held and cultivated in whole or part by Hindés, who usually con- 
trast very favourably with their Muhammadan neighbours in the 
matter of thrift and management; but in general the Hindis take 
no personal part in cultivation. 

The Khatris have ned of spirit, and many of them have risen 
to high distinction in the army; while in civil appointments they 
provide some of the best public servants that we have. 


The Aroras are below the others in the social scale, and it is 
the common opinion that as money-lenders they are more grasping 
and unscrupulous than the Khatris. 

Of genuine Sikhs there are few in the district: many call 
themselves Sikhs, but only a small proportion keep the hair long, 
and fulfil the other requirements of the Sikh religion. 

The following is a brief notice of some of the principal Hindu 
families in topographical order :— 

The Missars of Sanghoi' are the descendants of Missar Amir Chand 
and were well known in Sikh times for the high positions they held and 
for their wealth: the head of the family (excludiog the branch living in 
Dehra Din) is Missar Sukhrim Dis. They are well to do, but 
have now no local influence. ; 

The Chautala Sardérs are a very old military family, and the late 
Sardér Jaw4hir Singh” was held inmuch honour. The family has now 
no worthy representative. They are Bunjéhi Khatris, 

In Domeli there are many Khatri and Brahman soldiers who have 
attained much distinction in the army: they are all self-made men. Sarddr 
Bahédar Subadar-Major Jai Singh, late of the Guides, deserves mention, 
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Good agricultural families are the Datts of Bajwala, aud some other 
villages along the river: and the Sabarw4] Khatris of Khalsa Anddn, 
whose head, Bhéi Hansrdj, is much esteemed : some of this family have now 
taken to money-lending. 


In Bhon there are many good Hindn families, enterprising people who 
go far afield to obtain service under Government: the Monshidl family of 
‘alwér Khatris is an old one. Their present head is Sardér Ganpat Rai, 
a retired Deputy Collector of the N.-W.P. The Bakhshidls are Wahora 
Khatris with a tradition of military service: the late Sardar Bahddar 
Resaldér-Major and Hon. Captain Sampuran Singh, and the late Nakhshi 
Fatteh Chand, Bahéwalpur Motamid, were distinguished members of this 
family. The Mehtials are Gadhioks (see below): their present head is Sardér 
Babddar Resaldar Major Din{ Chand, late of the Buides. The Béhris, 
Kapér Khatris, were originally in Multén, but before British role settled 
in Bhon, Makhad, and more recently in Jhelum, and have contracted 
relationships with other good families of the district: they go in chiefly for 
civil service. The head of this family is Léla Sainditta Mal, well known 
and respected at Jhelum. 


A well-known and respected family of Mubidls, which has for many 
nerations held land in this district, is that of which Bhai Gurdit Singh of 
aridla in Chakwal (a darbdri) is the head. He is an ilitaddr and jigirdar. 


In the Tallagang Tabsfl there are plenty of Hindts, bat none of mach 
standing, except the Chhéchhi Sardérs, Mehr Singh, etc., whose ancestors 
held the tract under the Sikhs: they are large jdgirdérs, but reside almost 
always in the Gujrat District, and have really little to do with Tallagang. 
The only other prominent family is that of the Johars of Tallagang, of 
whom Ldéla Amir Chand and Mangal Sen, Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
are the present heads, The family is not an old one, at least not in its 
present rank, which it owes to the high offices to which its members have 
attained. 

The Brahman family of Missars in Dalwal, now falling into decay, 
had great wealth and influence in the time of the Sikhs; its present re- 
presentatives are Missar Gobind Rém and Lachman Dis. 

The Diwan family of Gadhioks in Dalwél, headed by Diwan Kirpa 
Ram of Diwénpursa, was also prominent under the Sikhs, Mulréj, Gover- 
nor of Hazfra, having belonged to it. 


The Khatri Sarddrs of Vahali in the eastern Salt Range are a family 
which has come to the fropt in the last generation or two, and is now one of 
the most prominent, as well as one of the wealthiest, in the district. Their 
present representative is Sardar Hari Singh who is a Viceregal Darbéri. 


: The Khatri Sodhis of Haranpur are, as the lineal descendants of one 
of the earlier Sikh Gurus, regarded by Sikhs with reverence, but they have 
hardly any influence locally, Sikhs being so few. They have been consist- 
ent supporters of the British from the first, and for their good services 
retain a considerable jigir. The Sodhis and the zaminddrs of Haranpur 
(with many of whom they have had business transactions) dislike each 
other cordially, and their relations are always more or less strained. The 
principal members of the family are Sodhis Sher Singh, Samptran Singh, 
and Hari Singh, who are Darbéris. An account of the family is given in 
the Punjab Chiefs, Vol. II, page 251. 

In Pind Dédan Khén, the Sahgal Khatris, of whom Lala Pindi Das, 
Settlement Officer, Kashmir, is the head, are a good “service” family. 
His father, Lala Mangal Sain, was made a Viceregal Darbdri for services 
rendered in the early years of British rule. 
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Bh&i Lorind Chand of this town founded one of the largest banking 
and commercial firms in the district: he had the name of dealing fairly 
with the zamindérs, which did not prevent his acquiring much land: he 
left much property: his successors, who hold two Government treasuries, 
are not specially distinguished. , ‘ 

The Sikh Béawas of Jalélpur (Narinjan Singh) have mach influence 
with their co-religionists ; they take service in the army, and quarrel with 
the Musalman Pir of Jal4lpur. . . 

The Brahman K4kras of Ar4&, of whom Lakhmi Chand is the head, 
area good old military family with considerable local influence, and of 
good repute. 


There are two classes amongst the Hindtis here, the Muhifls 
and the Gadhioks, which deserve more detailed notice, as they are 
both of them peculiar to this part of the Province, and one of them 
seems to be confined to this district. 


The Muhidls do not number more than some eleven thousand 
souls in the Province, and they are rather widely distributed, though 
their principal habitat is the Jhelum District: they live in scattered 
villages in all four Tahsfls, notably in Tehf, Kariila, Pind Dadan 
Khan, Kal4, Bajwéla Dattaén, Sanghof, etc., and not in any well-de- 
fined tract.“) Though numerically unimportant, they are a stirring 
and enterprising race, and frequently rise to prominence in the ser- 
vice of Government, which they enter in large numbers : they make 
excellent soldiers, but itis chiefly in eivil appointments that they 
have earned distinction. They are remarkable amongst the Hindu 
population in being hereditary agriculturists, seldom, if ever, 
tising trade or usury, and especially despising the life of catsleane 
led by the ordinary Brahman, who lives by charity, and with whom 
the Muhiil, though admitting a common origin, strongly objects 
to be classed. The leading Muhils are now endeavouring to 
ot a spirit of unity between their various sections ; they have 
a tribal organ, published at Kil4 for the last five years, the Vuhidl 
Gazette: the editor thereof, Mehta Sham Das of Kélé, himself a 
Chhibbar of good family (his grandfather Mehta Sukha Nand was 
a paver and jagirddr under the Sikhs), has supplied most of the 
information that follows, with much more in the shape of habits, 
etc., of which space does not. permit the use. 


Of the name Muhidl half a dozen different explanations have been 
given : the most obvious, and that most generally accepted, derives it from 
the seven mthins or clans into which the Muhidls are divided; these are 
Datt, Chhibbar, Bali, Mohan, Waid, Bhimwal and Lan, all of whom are 
represented in this district. ; 

The Muhidls admit that they are by or‘gin Brahmins of the Sarsdt 
section, but are unable to state at what tiue their ancestors, renouncing 
the priestly office; devoted themselves to admiuistration and military ser- 
vice; they put it, however, as far back as the mythical times of the 
Méhabhérata, and claim descent from the seven rishis, Valmiki, etc. 

(1) According to Ibbetson, paragraph 282, they ore almost confined to the Salt Range, but 


this is hardly correct. In the actual hill country there are hardly any in this district. There 
are nearly 6,000 in Jammu territory. ne Sipe A 
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claim to have exercised at various times and places sovereignty 
over wide areas; thus the Datts believe that their ancestors at one time 
established a dynasty in Arabia and later at Kabul (where we know that 
a Brahman dynasty ruled, according to Sir A. Cunningham, from about 
A. D860 to A.D. 950), The Chhibhars again claim to have ruled at 
Bhera, which is still the abode of many Muhifls, and is said to be known 
as “Chhibbaran di Réjdbdni.” ‘These instances are sufficient. ‘The 
traditional rhymes or kabits, for which great age is claimed, are the main 
evidence produced, ; 
A wider claim, that all the Brahman dynasties found by the Chinese 
ilgrims of ‘the 7th century were Mubidl, rests merely on the assumption 
that all other Brahmans, in “ arrogating the priestly function, gave. up 
all claims to the royal office,” and could not therefore have reigned.) 


The Bélis are referred to in the Ruqa’ét Alamgiri, as having long 
followed the profession of arms in the Siba of Gujrat. 


The kabits deal at length with certain great battles said to have been 
fought by the Muhidls, and these will now be briefly referred to, though 
they cannot be said to throw much light on the history of the tribe. At 
the first battle of Panidr (Gurddspur District), the Datts are said to have 
defeated the local R4jpdt ruler, Raja Min, and to have established them- 
selves there: in the time of Babar they refused to give up to him a girl 
under their protection, so the Emperor came against them, and by treach- 
ery massacred all the males, the women burning themselves: two boys, 
however, escaped, and Bibar, repenting, owing to the illness of bis son, 
gave them large estates in Kanjrar (Gurddspur) and Zaffarwal (Sidlkot), 
where the Datts are now numerous. Again, the Mohans are said to have 
been exterminated at Mamdot by the Emperor Muhammad Shah, whom 
they had offended by demanding the return of one Jai Rém whom he had 
converted to Isl4m, one man escaping to continue the line. 


At what period the Mahidls established themselves in the different 
places at which they are now found in the district we have no means of 
saying ; the tales aud traditions referred to above do not help us much 
but some of their settlements are undoubtedly very ancient. 


They have various peculiar customs ; thus the Balis, in theory at any 
rate, must not work on Tuesdays, or the Datts on Thursdays, the aumi- 
versary of the legendary bottle of Panidr (at Paniar itself they will 
not even drink water): the Datts again will not cultivate cotton because 
it is said that an ancestor of their: was once killed in a cotton field. All 
Muhisls refrain from killing sriakes, which they worship under the name 
of Gugga. The jand tree or ‘Séin Jand” is worshipped before the 
marriage ceremony, and is especially revered by the Datts, who perform 
the munan under it. Chibbors and Datts wear.a woollen thread round the 
neck, changing it twice a year: the reason is not known. 


‘The Muhidls differ from Brahmans in eating meat, also in sacrificin 

ts at the munan ceremony, as the Gadbioks also do ; and in common wi 
them the Muhidls ordinarily use the appellation of Mehta. They haye, as 
their parohits, their own special Brahmans, called Panj Bandu. 


Mubidls marry other Muhidls, except that the Lau and Bhimwal sec- 
tions are said to take to wife sometimes the daughters of Brahmans ; with 
these two sections the others do not as a rul« intermarry, only taking 
daughters from them if not suited elsewhere, aud not giving them girls 
re pled 


@) Cunningham, Coins of Mediswval India, page 62, 
(®) Imperial Gazetteer of Indio, VII, page 94 
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in return; there are, however, instances in which Lau and Bhimwal 
Mohidls have taken wives from other sections; and these ideas are dis- 
countenanced by the more intelligent Muhidls, who wish to promote unity 
and good feeling between all the sections of their tribe. At present it is 
often difficult to arrange a suitable marriage, and many girls remained 
unmarried. No doubt it was for this reason that the Muhidls, especially 
the Chhibbars, at one time had a reputation for female infanticide. 
Muhidls may marry in their mother’s gét, but not in their father’s. 


It is a fact worth noticing, as illustrating the ready adaptability of 
the Muhidls, that in the days of Muhammadan rule they sometimes adopt- 
ed Muhammadan names, such as Izzat Khan, Nawab Khan, while retaining 
their own religion. 


The Gadhioks are not numerous, living only in a few villages of 
the central Salt Range, and in the parts of the Chakwaél plain 
adjoining ; but in spite of their small numbers, they are not an 
unimportant factor in the district, being intelligent and enterpris- 
ing, while the proportion of their men who enter Government em- 
pevaenie un y large: generally they take civil appointments, 

t a considerable number are in the army also, and some of them 
have there earned great distinction. They are not found apparently 
in any other district. Their caste entry seems to have puzzled the 
compilers of the earlier settlement records, and we find such entries 
as “Khatri, gét Qéntingo”; ‘ Khatri, a6t Gadhiok”; “ Shekh 
Gadhiok”; “Gadhiok Qéntingo”; generally they have been considered 
to be Khatris, but they have recently made a claim to rank as 
Rajputs: they give the following account of their origin :— 

Their early forefathers, of whom they know very little, resided at 
Mathra in Hindustén; at the time of the invasion of Babar in A. H, 925 
their ancestor, Mehta Chandé Rai, came thence to Delhi, and took service 
under Babar, coming with him four years later to the Salt Range. 
(Note.—Babar's first invasion of India was in A. H. 926=1519 A. D., but 
on that occasion he did not go further south than the Chenab: he did not 
enter Delhi until his 5th campaign six years later). Mehta Chanda Kai 
was with Babar at Kallar Kahr, and was appointed with Kéja Mal, 
ancestor of the Janjiss, to carry out the drainage of the eastern Dhanvi, 
by cutting the Ghori Gala, a task which they successfully accomplished ; 
Gharka, ancestor of the Kassars, and Sidbar, “the descendant of Rattan 
Deo, Mirchds,” afterwards joined them in the colonization of the tract, 
They do not know who then held the couutry, except that the Janjdas 
occupied the Salt Range. Chanda Rai was rewarded by Babar with a 
cash grant, an allowance of | per cent. on the revenue of 13 talks 
of the hills and the Dhaoni, together with certain grazing rights: of 
this no documentary evidence is produced. They have, however, a sanad 
of Huméyin addressed to Kali Das, or Kilik ,80n of Chanda Rai, 
dated 962 H., corresponding with A. D. 1554, conferring on bim a grant 
of $0,000 tainkds for the management and improvement of the Kahan 
sléga ; this sanad refers also to the Bigh-i-sufé established by Babar at 
Kallar Kabér, as related in his Memoirs: it is undoubtedly genuine. 
There have been some 12 generations since K4li Dds, according to their 
pedigree table. A second sanad of the time of Akbar (970 H. or A. D, 1562) 
entrusts to Kélik Das the “khidmdat i Bhera wa Nilab,” by which would 
be meant some indefinite tract between the Jhelum and the Indus, A 
third eanad of two years later shows that Nardin Das, his son, received 
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from Akbar a somewhat tardy grant-in-aid of 15,000 déms in considera- CHAP. I, C. 
tion of the losses caused during Sher Shéh’s rebellion, which had ended Population. 
twenty years before. A fourth sanad of the 40th year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign (A.D. 1695), with the seal of Mirza Didnat Beg, Khén-i-Khénén, TheGadbieks. 
grants certain dues, smounting in all to Rs. 700 in “Dhan, Kahan, 
Kahdr, and Mahal Malot,” to Muhammad Sharff, son of Bhagwati Das, 
Rém Chand, As& Ram, Nand Rém, Gadhioks: this document marks the 
time of the conversion of the Muhammadan branch of the Gadhioks now 
resident in Khokhar. 

The name Gadhiok is said to be a nickname given to one of their 
ancestors (the correct spelling being Gaddi Hok, as in some old decuments 
produced) ; and to be due to his having presented 31 gaddis of clothes at 
a marriage, “ hukdi” is the announcement of the presents bronght. 

The marriages of Masalmdn Gadhioks are nearly always inter se: the 
Hindfis marry with the superior divisions of the Khatris, such as Kapir 
and Malbotre, but not with the Bunjéhis. The remarriage of widows is 
not permitted in either case. 

The customs of the Gadhioks do not differ from those of other 
tribes of the same creed in these parts, except as follows: (Hindés) at the 
munan ceremony of a boy, the father or bead of the house with his own 
hands kills a goat with a talwdr, and the head, feet and bide are made 
over to the Nanle Brabmans who are the parohits of the tribes, though 
they do not eat meat, and other Brahmans would not touch such 
things: they sell the hide, &c., to those who can make use ofthem. The 
same thing is done at the putting on of the sacred thread. Ment is used 
by the Gadhioks at marriages, which is not dove by other Hindas here. 

At the munan ceremony of the first born son, the mother retires to 
the house of neighbours, who take the part of her parents, and the 
father goes through a pretended remarriage with her, called dukaja, 
nearly ull the ceremonies of an ordinary marriage being observed, the 
expenditure being about half as much as ata real marriage. The origin 
or meaning of this custom (which has been given up by the Muha 
Gadhioks) they are unable to explain, 

It is said of the Gadhioks that they will not touch a pair af scales: this 
is not literally true, and means merely that they are never shopkeepers, 
nor do any of them practise money-lending, except one or two families 
in Chakwal, who are not descended from K&li Das, and are not admitted 
by his descendants to be Gadhioks. 


On Thursdays the Gadhioks do not wash or uadertake a journey or 
any new business unless compelled to do so, because, they say, their 
ancestor left his original honfe on a Tharsday. 

The Hindis eat and drink with Khatrie: the Muhammadans eat with, 
or from the hands of any Musalméns, except Mochis or Masalifs. 

The Muhammadan Gadhioks call themselves Sheikh, as is usual with 
converts of recent or comparatively recent time: the Hindés in general 
use the title of Mehta, which, in the case of the Dalw4l family, has been 

superseded by the appellation of Diwdn since the days of Diwan Malr4j, 
a member of this family, who was Governor of Hazéra under the Sikhs. 


In the account which they give of themselves, the Gadhioks 
show that in certain habits eal cuaieiaes they differ from the 
admitted Khatris of the district : they show also that their ancestor, 
‘Kali Das, and his successors were established here under the earlier 
Mughal emperors, and had some share in the administration of the 
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CHAP.1,C. Salt Range and the coun north of it: the samddh of Kali Dis 
Population. is 1 conspicuous object at Kahér, and that no doubt was’ 


+ Gadhioks “heir headquarters, though their principal vill are now elsewhere, 

PN Dalwai, Bhon and Khokhar : but they uce nothing that can 
be called evidence in support of their claim to be called Rajpitits, 
and indeed positive proof of such aclaim would in any case be 
impossible. Their habits, &c., afford no help: these are in what 
seems to be a down-country dialect, and relate the glories of 
Chandi Rai and Kili Das, the esteem in which they were held 
by the Emperors, and their authority over the Kahiin and Dhannf: 
they are too long for reproduction. Against their claim to Réjpiit 
origin must be set the fact that they are locally considered to be 
Khatrfs ; that as the settlement records show, they have long been 
so considered : and another point against them is their intermarria 
with certain sections of Khatris. Their ‘explanation of the name 
Gadbiok is fanciful : and it may be noted that names with similar 
terminations are not unknown amongst admitted Khatris, as, 
for example, the Chandioks of Peshiwar, who are said to be Khatris 
from Afghanistén, while it is understood that there are sections 
of the Bunjéhi Khatris, called Sémf Hok, Pugga Hok, and Phaiya 
Hok. They are, by the way, more often referred to by others as 
“Qéintingo” than as Gadhiok: this is due to their having from 
very early times held the office of hereditary Qimtingos of the Kahin — 
and Dhann{, in which capacity they until quite recently took a 
small percentage of the revenue of the tract, and held two 
hereditary posts on the Qintingo establishment : they have large: 
numbers of old memoranda relating to the revenue payable by the 
Dbannf villages, most of them undated, the earliest with date being 
of the year 1166 H, 


On the whole it seems safe to conclude that the Gadhioks are 
Khatris ; but they are clearly marked off from other Khatris of 
these parts, by having been for centuries established here as hered- 
itary landowners, and by their abstaining from trade and money- 


lending. They are useful members of the community, y 
showing good qualities in both military and civil employment. 
Artisans In general estimation the artisan and menial classes, who are 


and Meuisle, nearly all Muhammadans, take rank according to the nature of 


their employment, workers in metal and wood ranking higher than 
workers in clay, and they again higher than workers in leather, 
Lower down the distinction is partly made according to the nature 
of the food eaten, Mirisfs ranking low because they eat almost . 
anyone's leavings ; lowest cf all are the Musallis or scavengers, 
The condition’ of these classes as a whole has greatly improved 
under British rule: nearly all the agricultural menials receive in 
payment a share of the produce, and this alters but little, though it 
tends torise if it changes at all: but even if the same, its money 
value has greatly increased, and in some parts of the district the 
substitntion of cash payments for services rendered is being slowly - 
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introduced. There is a steady demand for labour on State works, 
such as railways, quarries and mines, which has led to a marked rise 
in cash wages, and onthe whole the lowest class of labourer has 
profited more in this way than he has suffered from the rise in the 
price of commodities. A much larger proportion of the lower 
classes are now able to make some small savings, and in some 
localities they have invested them in land: naturally they have 
acquired a feeling of independence at the same time and are no 
past as submissive to their former masters, the proprietary body 
of theit village, as they were formerly ; hence frequent refusal 
on their patt to pay without pressure the dues to which the 
owners are entitled ; and the consequence is sometimes bitter ill- 
feeling between the two classes. 


‘he Sundras or Zargars are the workers in gold and _ silver, 
chiefly found in the towns and larger villages: they are mostly 
Hindus, and many of them advance money at interest on the 
security of ornaments. 


The Tarkhéns do all the carpentry work, making agricultural 
implements, the woodwork of wells, ete, generally receiving a 
customary payment in kind at each harvest. They are also the 
brick-layers of wells, and of buildings of burnt brick. These, and 
all the others described below are, unless the contrary is stated, 
found chiefly in the villages, and are practically all Musalmins, 


The Lohirs ate the blacksmiths and workers in iton, and, like 
the Tarkhins, are regular agricultural menials receiving customary 
payments in kind. 

The Kumhars or Kubbérs are the potters, makers of bricks and 
of clay vessels, receiving customary pay ment in kind for furnishing 
the pots for well-wheols and the earthenware for domestic use. 


The Julthas, generally called Paéwali in these parts, are found 
in both towns and villages : their principal occupation is weaving, 
taking payment by the piece: their occupation has suffered owing 


to the growing fashion for foreign piece-goods. They are rather a 
turbulent class. 


The Néis are the barbers, and also act as leeches, perform 
circumcision, and are the recognised messengers on all occasions of 
domestic ceremonies, carrying notices of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. In the villages they receive payment in kind. 

The Telfs are co? ati : they are closely connected with the 


Qasiis or butchers, who are rather a trade guild than a tribe, and 
are most numerous in the towns. 


The chief occupation of the Machhis or Jhinwars is that of 
bakers, the men collecting the fuel, and the women baking at the 
s the dough-cakes brought by the village housewives, and 
takice payment in kind at the time. In the Chakwil Tahsil and 
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the Jhelum, Pabbi and Khuddar, the people mostly do their own 
baking. Water-carrying is generally done by the people themselves. 
The Mallihs are the boatmen onthe river, sometimes also 


fishermen. 
The Dhobis or Dhabbas are the washermen: to this class 
nerally belong the Liliris or dyers and the Darzis or tailors. 
The Dhobis rank low as handling dirty clothes, 


The Mirdsis are the bards, musicians and genealogists of the 
people, and their services are in request at all domestic functions, 
and particularly at marriages: they rank very low in the social 
scale, above the scavengers and Mochis only. A sub-section of the ~ 
Mirisis is the Bhands of Chakwél and a few other Chakwil villages : 
their business is to amuse people at marriages, etc, with their farces 
and jokes, which are generally of no very refined character. 

The Mochfs are the workers in leather, and rank low because 


they handle hides: their chief occupation is ne oe and 
The skins of dead 


making shoes and other dressed-leather work. 
cattle are usually their perquisite. 

There are hardly any Chihras in the district, not at least under 
that name: the Musallis are Chihras converted to Islim: besides 
their traditional occupation as scavengers they are the chief 
hired field labourers, and get payment at customary rates in kind 
for their assistance, principally in reaping, winnowing, ete. They 
also do basket work and ork in raw-hide. Though they are the 
lowest class of permanent residents of the district, their position is 
far better than that of tue unconverted Chihras in districts farther 
South ; for instance most of the agriculturists have no objection to 
smoking with Musallis, or to taking water from them, provided 
they do not work as scavengers. They have given up eating carrion 
or things not allowed by the Muhammadan law. The Musallis in- 
clude rather a large proportion of bad characters, and haye a reputa- 
tion for pugnacity and violence. It is only in the south of the 
district that they are at all numerous. 

The following is a list of the tribes gazetted under the Land 


Alienation Act :— 


Factions, [Parr A. 


Akra. Gujar. Khandoya Panwar, 
Awén. Jalap. Khokhar. Pathan. 
Bhatti. Janjia. Kureshi. Phaphra 
Biloch. Jat. Lilla R4jpit. 
Chauhin. Jodh. Mdir and Mivhas.| Sid], 
Chib. Kahit. Malliér. Sohlan. 
Gakkhar. Kassar. Mugbal and Kak.! Sayad. 


The following account of the factions in Chakwél and Talla- 
gang, though not originally intended for publication, is perhaps 
worth insertion :— : 

___ The most important distinction in the Chakwél Tahsil, more 
important than tribal distinctions, is that between the two great 
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parties of Chandhrifl and Zamindér (the latter also called 
Chaudhri) : broadly speaking the Chaudhridl are the representatives 
of old of the taldqdérs, and the zamindiirs or Chaudhris are the 
representatives of the new men put in during Sikh rule; ¢f. 
paragraph 60 of Brandreth’s Settlement Report. 


The Chaudhriél villages are as follows :— 

Dulla Section—Dulla, Mangwil, Lat{fal, Minw4l, Munde, Méri, Bal 
Kassar and Bhikéri Kalén. Also, though less intimately concerned in the 
faction feelin Bhikéri Khurd, Narang, Narwal, Khanwél, Dhok Dabri, 
oy Mérath, Ballo Kassar (most of these are practically dependencies 
of Dulla), Sikaridla and Sarkél Kassar. 

Pédshihan Section.—Pédsh&hin, Chak Naurang and Sarkél Méir. 

Chakwal Section —Chakw4l, Jabsirpur, Jawind, Ghogh, and Kot 
Khilén in the first rank; also (1) connected with the first four, Hatdr, 
Dhidwal, Baihkri and Chak Gakkhar, and (2) connected with Kot Khilén 
and to a great extent owned by the Kot Khilén family, Ranjha, Jamélwél, 
a vig Malw4l, Naiosukh, Dherf Anwal, Kalla, Thirchak, Maira and 

0. 


The Zamindar villages are as follows :— 

Chawli, Bhagwal, Karsdl, Karidla, Chak Malik, Chakré!, Dhadhidl, 
Mian Mair, Farid Kassar, and Dhakka. 

Zamindér villages of secondary importance in connection with the 
factions are : (1) connected with the first three above: Gah and Siddhar; 
(2) connected with Karidla: Ramshioh, Wariamdl, Bhalla, Mohra Lassa, 
Mohra Qézi, Thirpél, Mohra Kor-Chashm, Kotha Dal, Sutwal, Sadwal, 
Mohra Thanil, Thathi Jamin, Janga, Thoa Haméydn ; (3) connected with 
Chakrél and Chak Maldk ; Chatadl, Khiwai, Rubél, Ghukkal, Bhudhidl, 
Panjain, Amirpur Mangan, Kudlathi, Tajbal, Udhwal, Karhan, Dhéb, 
Chak Bagir Shab, Dab, Narwal, Pinnanwal, Chak Bizid; (4) connected 
with Dhudbidl, Mian Méir, and Farid ; Fim Kassar, Parhél, Sang, Harar, 
Chak Umré, Damél, Mona Mirwal, Thali, Maswal, Mobra Alba and Dore: 
also Mengan. 

As regards villages not on the list, though there are probably 
some omissions, it may generally be assumed that they are not special- 
ly attached to either of the factions. Ofcourse the fact that a village 
belongs to one of the two parties does not prevent its having inter- 
nal factions of its own ; thus in Dulla, one of the principal Chaudh- 
rial party feeling between the several pattis is very bitter, 
though they would combine to spite a man belonging to the Zamin- 
dar faction. 

The Chaudhridl faction is far the most numerous and the most 
powerful ; this is perhaps why the Zamindr faction hang together 
so much more than the other party. 

‘ages between members of the rival parties are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. 


The factions of this [ahsil have their headquarters at Lawa, 
and are known by the names of Ujjal Khan and Khan Beg ; the 
latter was the father of Muhammad Khén, Ildqddiér, who is NOW 
a member of Ujjal Khan’s faction ; the rest of the family is still on 
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CHAP. I, C. the other side : each party has its adherents in funn ant 
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B iy a pa Village. Ujjal Khén’s Party, Kbin Bog’s Party, 
Tallagang. 
Lawa ,., oop on we | Ujjal Khén, Saltéin Mubériz, — R 
Mahammad Khan. Aziz Khin. oa 
Sher Muhammad. Abmad Khbdn. 
Yéran Khan, 
Ahmad Yar, “~ 
Malkhba, Pattidér. - 
Danda Shak Biléwal .. | Badha Khan, 
| Wiléyat Shah. 
Dhurna! see ies +» | Shah Nawaz (doubtful) me The other lambardérs, 
Muhammad Khén “ Bhauké.” 
Thoo Mahram Khan ... «| LAl Khan, dismissed lambar- | Ahmad Yér. 
| dir, Allab Yar, 
Muhammad Khén, lambardér i. 
Nid... oe tae «. | Jahén Khin ,., eee + | Muhammad Sbéh. 
Pachnind son om +» |Jaban Khén ,,, eae +» | The other lambardars, 
* Dhermand tas aa +» [Ndr Khan, more or less ( - 
with Abbés of Tammaun), | o 
Tamman ee io «| Abbas Khan 1. “i «. | Shihnaw4z, 
Trip wy eee oe | Alin KhSn =, | | Buddha Khan, 
Fatteh Khin. : 
Moltdn ... ve “5 ++ | Dilis& Khén .., si » | Fatteh Khan. 
Patwalf ,.. ste iu »¢| Ghul4m Hussain in én 
Badhial .,, < ue oo fe eric Kbén .., +» | Huidar, 
‘nize, if 
Dhaular... .. + ../Khén Bhéra .., —.... «| Muhammad Khén, . 
| Sahoo mad Nawib Khao, his | Fatteh Khan, 
uncle, 
ile: thaw eee he Aulia Khén, 
Mogia .., oe ro wfA mn, do, (not 
much to do with the Fe ~s 
\ oxteiey = 
Saghor ., 4 as” ae | Allabydr Khdn ++ eee | Sultan Mahmid, 
Sargwéla oa es w+ | Khan es a Muhammad Khén, 
Pihra Fattid! .., e + | Muhammad Ashraf, 
Tallagang ve pas « | Bask ..... es 4 ve | Pazl Dléhf. : 
Patteh Khan .., ash soe | M ~* 
Thitla ... ef. nt + | Ghulém Muhammad ,., 1 | Fatteh Khan. FP = 
Chinjf . ae ve awe | Nawhb Khén ws, | Other lam bardées, F 
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These factions have ramifactions extending inte. the Pind 

Dadan Khin Tahsil, over the Shahpur Salt Range and. down into , ¢ 
the Shahpur plains it should be noted that in some Cases, @.7.,in 
Trip and Multén, the adherents of the rival parties are very good 
friends amongst themselves ; elsewhere the contrary is the case,,as 
in Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel vigorously witheach 
other, but have really very little interest in the Léwa factions, ; 


The party feeling shows not the slightest sign of dying out, as 
from the fact that the rival factions in Liwa phate freely 
it might have been expected to do ; Sultén Mubtriz, for instance, is 
a near relation by marriage of Ujjel Khan, and_so with nearly all 
of them; but in this matter of marriage they, are perbaps driven by 
necessity, as amongst the Awins matriage within the clan or Muhf a. 
is usual ; so they have not much choice. But in some villages 
mentioned above the partisanship is of a Inkewarm or, 
and amounts to little more than this, that if a member of one 
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of the parties has occasion to go to the village, he will put up 
with the local adherent of the faction to which he belongs. 

' The population is mainly Muhammadan, including the original 
land-owning classes as a whole, and almost all the village menials, 
the Hindu and Sikh religions being confined almost entirely to the 
mercantile and official classes, and their priests, and to Govern- 
ment troops and servants. 


Muhammadans amount to $8'7 per cent. of the population ; 
only *5 per cent. are returned as Shiis and 29 per cent. as Sunnis, 
put it is safe to conclude that practically the whole of those 
roturned as Musalmén simply are Sunnis also. Hindits and Sikhs 
account for 87 per cent. and 2°5 per cent., respectively, while 
Christians are’only *05 per cent. of the whole, and other religions 
are practically unrepresented. ; 

The great bulk of the population are Muhammadans, nearly 

‘all of the Sunni sect: they practise circumcision, repeat the 
kalima, or profession of faith, marry by nikkih, bury their dexd, 
and regard Mecca and Madina as holy places of pilgrimage; the 
pious pray regularly in the mosques, keep the fast in the month 
of Ramazan, and give away part of their incomes in charity; but 
the ordinary agriculturist is very lax in these observances, and is 
| ogee of the tenets and principles of the religion that he a geet 
The people are, however, thoroughly convinced of the truth of their 
own creed, though they are by no means intolerant or fanatical, 


Th&common Muhammadan believes in predestination ; and 
thinks that’every individual has two angels (farisit1) seated on his 
shoulders, recording his good and bad deeds ; he believes in an after- 
life, when at the resurrection the earth will become a level plain, 
and everyone will corm ‘forward to give an account of his deat: 
“which will be weighed m a balance, and, according to the result, he 
will be admitted to the Paradise of Houris, or will be consigned to 
a hell of everlasting fire. 

Except the Khojas, the Musalmins of this district are strict in 
the observance of the rule that interest. must not be taken ; only 
the very strict, however, object to taking the profits of mortgages. 

Religion has little practical influence as a regulator of conduct, 
and the social sanction is in this respect far more powerful. 

Falsehood and perjury are regarded as not very sinful, espe- 
cially if the honour of the deponent is at™stake; oaths are in a 
general way considered sinful, -but the men who really have a con- 
Scientious objection to them if it makes the difference of winning or 
losing a case ure very few indeed. Few are bold enough to perjure 
themselves in a statementisolemuly made at holy shrines; but the 
most binding oath is the “ oath of divorce ;” by taking this, how- 
ever, the witness sometimes incurs the displeastite of the brother- 
hood, and it should never, therefore, be imposed on those unwilling 
to submit to it; and it is not often volunteered, ; ‘ 


_—— 
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There are a few scattered Shfas, chiefly Sayyads, the more 
important villages in which Shfas are numerous or influential being 
Rohtis, surgdban, and Sultanpur in Jhelum; Jhémra, Dheri Say- 
yadin, Makhidla, and Gura in Pind Dédan Khan; Kot Khilin, 
Chohin, Bhon, Murid, Bal Kassar, Mari, Dhidwial, and other villages 
in Chakwal; and Tallagang, Patwalf, and Dhaular in Tallagang. 


Their chief outward difference from the Sunnfs is in their 
observance of the first ten days of the month of Muharram as a 
fast m commemoration of the martyrdom of Alf and his sons, 
Hassan and Hussain, and their precessions with tdzias representing 
the tombs of the latter, with loud lamentation and mourning. 

There are also a number of Wahabis in Jhelum City. — 


The Hindiis worship their God through his various inearna- 
tions (chiefly Rima and Krishna), represented by the stone images 
and idols set up in their temples. The educated say that they do 
not reverence the idols as such, but merely as representations of 
the various gods, who act as intermediaries between them and the 
Great God, called variously Ishar or Brahma ; but these fine distine- 
tions are probably not present to the minds of ignorant worshi 
pers. An essential observance is the shréddh or propitiation of 
manes of departed ancestors for three generations by expiatory 
piferings aad gifts to the Brahmans. The belief in a heaven anda 
hel] is part of the creed of the ordinary Hindu, but ideas differ re- 
garding the nature of these ware some holding that heaven is 
given to & man on earth in the shape of a virtuous after life; some 
again think of bell as a lower region, where sinful men are cast 
into a sea of fire or blood or filth according to the nature of their 
misdeeds, while others hold that hell is to be suffered on earth in 
inferior bodily forms, All alike acknowledge that good and evil 
deeds will in some shape bring their proper recompense. The feel- ~ 
ing of veneration for cows is still very strong. The faith in the old 
doctrine that presents to Brahmans will ward off evils is gradually 
being weakened; thus people now often have recourse to medical 
treatment in cases where the recitation of sacred texts by the Brah- 
mans would in former days have been considered more efficacious. 


The decline of the influence of the Brahmans is partly due to 
the progress of Sikhism, hardly to be distinguished from lax Hindu- 
ism, which is gaining ground in the district; for the Sikh the Bhai 
of the Dharmsél, who need not be a Brahman, now acts as priest, 
and receives offerings. The propaganda of the Singh Sabha in the 
direction of simplification of ceremonies, and aguinst distinctions of 
caste end the wearing of the sacred thread, are making headway, 
in sp'te of the opposition of those interested in the old customs, The 
piominent festure in the ritual of the Sikhs is the worship of their 
sacred book, the Granth Séhib, instead of the idols of the Hindds. 


Every village has one or more mosques, distinguished by their 
two pinnacles, sometimes a mud building va sora al the 
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houses of the peasants, but generally more pretentious with some CHAP.1LC¢. 
carved wood on the front, a slightly raised platform covered with population. 
the scented khavvi grass, an arrangement for heating water for the y),qnes end 
ablution before prayers, and an encircling wall. In the more pros- seageas i 


perous villages, the mosques are often masonry buildings, orna- 
mented with painted scroll work, etc. 


In those villages which have many Hindn residents, there may 
often be seen a small thikurdwdra, shivdla, or dharmsdla ; but it 18 
only in the larger places that these buildings are of any s.ze or 
importance. 

Each mosque has its Imém or Ulma, who keeps it in order, 
teaches the village boys to repeat the Quriin by rote, and conducts 
theservices at marriages and funerals. Few of these men have 
much learning or much influence over the people. Greater 
reverence is shown to holy men and saints or their progeny. When 
a saint has by austerity or some miraculous power gained a der 
tation, it often descends not only to his shrine or tomb, but to his 
descendants, who are revered as Mians or Pirs, though their own 
character may be far from saintly. Some of these Pirs have a large 
following, who deem it meritorious to make them presents and show 
them honour, and look upon them in much the same way that the 
orthodox Hindu looks upon his family Brahman. [tis usual for a Pir 
to make tours among his followers (murfd), receive their obeisance, 
enjoy their hospitality, and collect their offerings. Sayyads and 
Qureshis generally enjoy this sort of reputation owing to their 
descent;and among Sikhs, similar offerings are made to Bedis and 
Bhéfa, who come round periodically to collect them. The prinei- 

Pirs of the district are Wildyat Shih, and other Sayyads of 

Shih Biléwal in Tallagang ; Infyat Shih of Chak Misri; Lal 
Isan Shéh of Pir Khara ; and many others might also be mentioned. 


The following are examples of the many superstitious beliefs 
common amongst the people. Every orthodox Musalmin bel-eves 
in jins or spirits, and with the zaminddrs the belief is a 
yery real one: ignorant Hindis believe in them too: the harvest- 
heap of grain ready for measuring and division is surrounded by 
elaborate precavtions to keep off the jins; a paper bearing the 
name of God is placed in the heap, and some iron implement is kept 
near: a line is drawn round the grain, within which no one may come 
with shod feet, and women not at all (because they are considered 
unclean, according to some, but others say because they attract the 
jins). ron is thought to keep off evil spirits, 2 belief which 
some Hindtis say is derived from their religious books; thus for 
some days before and after marriage both bride and bridegroom 
= near them or carry about a knife or other iron implement: 
the iéng have a similar custom at childbirth also. There 
are many tales of small children left alone in the house, or going 
out alone to the fields, dying owing to the influence of jins. Small 

inds or * dust devils” ate thought to denote the presence of 


= << <_~ 


Priest and 
holy men, 


Super stic_ 
tions, " 


malignant spirits, and are therefore feared, No one will willingly 
pss by a graveyard or burning-ground alone at night. Those 
who have oceasion to sleep in a grayeyard, or in the enclosure of 


* a ichdngah or shrie, must sleep on the ground ; instances are given 


of sceptical persons sleeping in such places on beds, and finding them 
overturned by spirits in the night. : 


Tuesday is the best day for beginning to plough, because Adam 


began to plough on that day: Tuesdays and Saturdays are also 
the luckiest days for beginning legal proceedings of any kind, 

The “ evil eye’’ (nazza7r) is universally believed in: if any harm 
is supposed to be due to this, earth, which has been trodden by the 
possessor of the evil eye, should be collected from cross-ways and 
burnt. If a famished man looks at any food with longing eyes, 
other people who eat it will get indigestion. 


There are plenty of superstitions about lucky and unlucky 
times for the different agricultural operations, and some of them no 
doubt have a practical foundation: most of them have not; thus 
camel bones or a dead snake burnt at the side of a cotton field are 
supposed to preserve the plants from blight. 

The Hinds have many beliefs founded on astrology, which it 


is not necessary to detail. The supposed unluckiness of children 
born at noon may perhaps have some connection with them. A 


child of one sex born after three children of the opposite sex 


(t:ikhal), portends misfortune to the parents, especially the parent 
of the oppo-ite sex; but evil can be avoided by certain elaborate 
ceremonies : this is a Hindu belief. Amongst Hindiis the maternal 
uncle and his sister’s son are supposed to be inimical ; they must not 
sit together during a thunderstorm, and there are various othe 
usages due to the same idea. ; 
There are some strange cures for different ills: one family in 
the Pabbi has a reputation for curing boils by spitting on them: 
another family of Gujar Chaudhris has periodical receptions of 
those suffering froma disease of the hair, which they cure by 


plucking out a hair of the patient. ‘The efficacy for all sorts of — 


purpo-es of the small shrines (khdngdh) which dot the country, 
generally tombs of holy men, is firmly believed in. Whena 
villager desires anything very strongly he makes a vow (mannat 
to present something at oue of these shrines, commonly a rag ti 

to a tree above the tomb; or the offering has some reference to 
the wish that has been granted: one shrine is specially good for 
curing the bites of mad dogs ; another gives the suppliant success 


- in eee ; another is good for tooth-ache, and so on. through a 


long list, though in general the shrines baye no speciality of 
this kind, but are supposed to help those who come to them in 


whatever their need may be. The shrines are great tree preservers, 


as no one dares to cut down a tree or eyen carry away fallen wood 
from a fagir’s graye, Living fagirs drive a brisk trade in charms. 
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and amulets to serve all sorts of purposes. There is & spring in 
the Phaphra ildga where barren women can become fruitful and 
another near Shah Muhammadwili, which was miraculously revealed 
to a pious boy, who was too good to live long afterwards. Pilgrims 
visit this from as far away as Kohit. Miracles have nét ceased here 
as yet, and can even be performed to order, as one fagir offered to 
orm one for the special benefit of an officer employed in the dis- 
trict. Legends about saints and fagirs are numerous, but generally 
of the most commonplace and uninteresting character. One con- 
nected with the shrine above Kallar Kalir is, however, rather 
striking. Long ago a fagir came from the south country, and, when 
he had reached the Thal, a black deer met him and followed him. 
So they two journeyed on together, and came to the hill which is 
above Kallar Kahir; and after many days the fugir died there, and 
the black deer, refusing to be comforted, lay down and died also ; 
and ever afterwards, when the village cattle went browsing over the 
place of their burial, they fell sick and died, so the people avoided 
that place, for they said a jin is there; but by-and-bye the saint of 
Makhdum Jehinia came that way, and to him they told their tale, 
and he going to the place, when he had prayed, said to the people 
that there is no jin, but the body of a holy jagir: then they 
thered themselves together, and built a fair shrine to which many 
olk still resort ; and the cattle grew fat and flourished, as they have 
never done since. This legend does not seem to be Muhammadan, 
and the fagir is called Sakhi ‘Aho Bého, which looks like a remnant 
of Buddhism. 

The Rev. T. L. Scott, in charge of the Jhelum Mission, gives 
the following account of Mission work in the district up to the 
year 1904 :— 

“In the beginning of the year 1874 the Rev. E. P. Swift was 
sent into the Jhelum District by the American United Presbyterian 
Mission, whose headquarters are at Sidlkot, to open up Mission 
work. A Mission house was erected by him and work commenced. 
Two years later he was succeeded by the Rey. T. L. Scott who in 
1878 erected a Mission Church in the Naya Bazar, in which weekly 
services were held, and in which also an Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School for boys was opened, This school was subsequently discon- 
tinued for lack of funds, as no Government grant-in-aid was given. 


«This building was totally destroyed by the flood in 1893. 


«4 girls’ school was also opened in 1878, which is still being 
successfully carried on, and is now under the superiztendence of 
Miss E. M. Gordon. In 1904 the number of pupils was 74, 3 
Christians, 7 Muhammadans and the rest Hindus. 


; In 1895-96 a Zentna Hospital was erected in the city. whieh 
owas long in charge of Mrs. 8. E. Johnson, M. p., who died after 
twelve ey faithful service in 1902, and was succeeded by 
Miss J, P. Simpson, ™, D., who joined in December 1902. 
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CHAP. 1,C. “Tn this year also a new Mission Church was built on the road 
Population. leading to the Kachahri: in this Church weekly services are held, 
Christian *WO Services on the Sabbath, and two during the week: these are 
Mission. all well attended by the Native Christian community and others. 
The number baptised, infant and adult, aggregates 209, and our 
Christian community numbers about 100: of the number baptised 
many have gone to other stations, where they are working in 
offices, and fill various posts, 


“Tn 1892 an Anglo-Vernacular School for boys was opened in 
the village of Sangoi, which is about ten miles distant from city : 
in this school 186 boys are now receiving instruction. 


“ In 1900 a school of the same grade was opened in Jhelum 
city, in which 212 boys are now under instruction, 

“‘ Evangelistic work is also carried on by native evangelists, 
and Bible readers, who work in the villages, and also preach in the 
Bazér. Zanina work is also carried on by the ladies of the 
Mission and their Bible women. Our colportenr also does good 
work in circulating good books, both in English and vernacular, in 
this and other districts. 

“ Although we cannot lay claim to great success, yet we feel 
that the work of the Mission has been fully established, and that it 
has been doing a good work. 


“In the spring of 1900 the Theological Seminary for the 
training of young men for the Ministry was transferred to 
and has since been under the supervision of Mr. Scott as Principal ; 
with him since November 1900 the Rey. R. Stewart, m.p., has been 
associated. It is not as yet certain whether this institution will 
be located here permanently or not. It has been doing good work 
in supplying teachers and preachers for the Native Christian - 
community in all the Mission Districts, and also in supplying Bible 
teachers for our schools ” 

The Good Samaritan Dispensary, so long under the charge of 
the late Mrs.S E. Johnson, mu. p., is doing excellent work in 
Jhelum : in 1900 6,579 new cases were treated and 6,659 
visits were received, making a total of 13,238 cases; in the in-door ~ 
department 118 women and 29 children were treated: in the 
Surgical department 52 major and 115 minor operations were 
performed, Miss Simpson, M. p., is now in charge. 


A few years ago, in October 1899, an Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School was opened at Dalwél in the central Salt Range, the land for 
the buildings, which cost over Rs. 10,000, being given by the principal 
local landholders : it is in charge of two Roman Catholic Fathers 
and ea. Brother ; their jeaic! is not evangelistic, but is confined to 
teaching and providing medical treatment, for which purpose a 
dispensary is maintained. The school appears to be meeting with 
great success, the number of boys on the rolls in 1904 being 230, 


Jaeiom Disrazict.} Daily life. (Past A. 


The Church of England Mission at Pind Dédan Khan, founded 
by the late Rey, W. Gordon, who fell in the Afghan War, has within 
recent years been given up. ‘The town is now visited by the 
Jhelum Missionaries of the American Mission and the native 
workers in connection with it. 


_ As regards occupations, in the sense of employment or means 
of livelihood, it is sufficient to note briefly here how the population 
is divided between the main heads adopted at the census of 1901 :— 


Agricultural ses ... 62 percent of the population. 
Industrial ep .. 21} ditto. 
Commercial aud professional 33 ditto. 
Administration ales ditto. 
Independent... ion 88 ditto. 
Personal service ... TR ditto. 
Others (chiefly unskilled 

labour) tas s 4 ditto. 


The following paragraphs describe the daily routine of the agri- 
culturist’s life, and the occupations with which the time is taken up. 


The men of the agricultural population are more or less 
employed in some one or other of the eperations of husbandry all the 
year round, and this is specially the case where their land is 
irrigated from wells: there, in the hot season, the peasant’s daily 
life is somewhat as follows : he gets up about 2 a.s., gives a feed to 
his bullocks, and goes to sleep again till just before dawn, when he 
gets up, has a smoke, says his prayers, if given that way, and goes 
off with his bullock to work his well or plough his fields, If it is 
his turn to get water from the well, he keeps his bullocks at work 
eli all day or all night, in relays, until his tarn is at an end. 

f not he unyokes his bullocks about midday, and turns them loose 
to graze while he himself has a siesta. When it begins to get 
cooler in the afternoon, he does more light work in the fields, 
weeding, cleaning out his irrigation channels, etc. Atsunset he 
goes home, ties up his bullocks, milks the cows, gets his supper, 
has a smoke, and a chat with his fellows at the village gathering 

lace (ddira), and goes to bed about 10 pM. At harvest he 
urs at cutting and gathering the erops all day long In the 
cold weather he gets up about 6-30 a.a. and the day’s routine is 
much the same, except that he works all day, does not take a 
siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of getting up 
and going to bed, as the day shortens or lengthens. The peasant, 
whose cultivation depends on river floods or rain, has a somewhat 
similar routine, except that his labour is not so constant, and varies 
greatly according to the abundance or searci of moisture. In such 
tracts, when rain falls, every available plo is taken out, and the 
fields are alive with men and oxen taking ianage of the welrome 
moisture ; but when a lengthened drought occurs, the fields are 


above (from the Shéhpur Gazetteer with a few 
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qualification in~ one or two points: it is not very often, except ja. 





. the riverain, that the peasant gets up as early as half-past sixonthe 


cold winter mornings: in the hills especially he will not leave his — 
house, if he can help it, until he has comfortably disposed of his 
morning reff: the proportion of the people who have wells is in this. 
district very small, and it is only in the riverain that they entail 
the unremitting labour described above. December and January 
are the slackest months and the owner of unirrigated land has 
then but little to occupy his time. 7 


The real occupations in life of a woman in when she 
marries. When she finally goes to her busband’s house, she is 
generally fed with fat things and excused from labour for the first year, 
but afterwards begins a round of drudgery, which ends only when 
there is no strength to endure it. The first thing done on risin, 
in the morning is to grind the corn for the day’s food of the family, 
then the milk has to be churned for butter: that done, water has to 


_ be fetched, always two gharas, and sometimes five; sometimes the — 


well or watersource is close by, and sometimes far away. Back 
from the well, the morning meal has to be cooked and carried to 
the husband wherever he may be in the fields. Back from the | 
field she may eat her own breakfast by herself, and afterwards spin 
the cotton, darn the clothes, and act as laundress, Then follows 
another round of grinding and the preparation of dd/, or vegetables 
for the evening meal: next water has to be fetched a second time, — 
and dinner cooked and served to the husband. Her own dinner, — - 
and a turn at the Spinning wheel, finishes the day. In addition 
to all this, women are burdened with the ordinary domestic cares . 


e 


of the family, and with several duties belonging to the farm. Most 
of the cotton picking (chundi) is done by them: they watch the 
ripening crops, glean the fields at harvest, and in the lower classes” 
carry manure to the fields, weed the crops, and make themselves 
generally useful: most of them also repair the house walls when 
injured after rain. Of course this description does not apply to 
women who live in pards, but of such there are not many in the — 
district, except in the houses of certain Chaudhris and Sayyads. 


The higher the tribe comes in social precedence, the less the 
women help the men in outdoor work. Thus Gakkhar and Janjiia— 
women take little or no part in such labours; the women in the — 
less particular tribes do almost all kinds of agricultural work, except _ 
ploughing and clod-crusbing, | ; 

The twenty-four hours are divided into eight watches (pahar), 
of three hours each nominally, but of indefinite and ing le he 
in practice. The most common of the names for the aif erent times | 
of day are the following :— : 

Sarghi vela, early worning, before dawn. “4 

Namiéz vela, the time of morniug prayer, half an hour before suurise, 

vela, dawn to sunrise. sels, 

Chhé vela, sunrise to 9 or 10 a.m, Be 
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Roti vela, breakfast time, about 10to ll am,  — _ _ CHAP.T.C. 
r, noon. ’ * Populati 
Dhalle hue din, early afternoon, about 1 p.m. aie 
Peshi vela, about 2 to 3 Pm ne af y 
Niddhé peshé vela, mid-aftérnoon, about 3 to 4 p.m. on 


Digar vela, late afternoon. 

Din andar bahar, just before sunset, 

Din latha, sunset. 

Niméasha, twilight evening. 

Roti vela, supper time, about 8 p.m. 

Khau-pia, after supper. 

Kuft4 vela, bed time, about 9 p.m. 

Addhi rat, miduight. 


The foflowing, from Mr. Wilson's Shahpur Gazetteor, is 
equally true of this district :— 

“The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ great! 
from those in vogue in European countries. Women are not neater wit 
such deference; and are ignored as much as possible out of doors. When 
a husband and wife ara walking together, she follows at @ respectful 
distance behind. A woman shoud not mention the nam» of her husband 
or of his agnates older than her by generation. Words denoting connec- 
tion by marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse thet 
they are not often used in their proper sease ; and a man generally speaks 
of his father-in-law (sauhra) as his uncle (chdcha). It is shamefal for a 
man to go to his married daughter’s house, or to take anything from her 
or her relations : on the other hand a son-in-law is an honoured gaest in 
his father-in-law’s house. When a married woman goes to visit her 
mother, it is proper for the women of the family, both on her arrival and 
departure, to make a great lamentation, and lift ap the voice and weep. 

« When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands, or each puts 
out his hands towards the other's knee: or if they are very great friends 
they embrace each other breast to breast, first on on» side and then on the 
other. Ifa man meets a holy person (pir), he touches the latter’s feet by 
way of salutation. Shoald acquaintances pass one another, one says 
Salam alaikum (peace be on tiee), and the other replies Wa alaikum 
ussalém (and on thee be peace). They then enquire after each other’s 
health, the usual questioa being ‘Is it well? (khaire), and the answer 
fairly ” (val), or ‘thanks (to God) ’ (shukr). When a visitor comes to the 
house he is saluted with a welcome (ami or ji dea), and answers ‘ bless- 
ings be on thee ’ (khair hovi). The use of chairs and tables is becoming 
more common, but it is usnal for a peasant when resting either to sit on 
his heels (athriha), or to squat on the ground cross-legged (patthalli), 
orto xiton the ground with his arms round his knees, or with his chidar 
tied round his waist and knees (goth) to support-his back. 

Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, a nod of 
the head means ‘yes’ or ‘come,’ and a shake of the head means ‘ denial.’ 
Thus a backward nod means ‘enquiry,’ a click with a toss of the head 
means ‘no,’ jerking the fingers inward means ‘I do not know,’ hold- 
the palm inwards and shaking the headisa siga of prohibition, holding 
up the thumb (¢hutth) means ‘ contemptaous refusal,’ wagging the mid:ile 
finger (dhiri) provokes a person to anger, and holding upthe open palm 
co eet t. In beckoning a person the hand is held up, palm oat- 

and the fingers moved downwards and inwards.” 


Sorta rat tet blll ator dl on ne es esse eT 
~ in pichdn vela, in the riverain and Thal pichhla pdhar, in the Hille and 
Chakwél nadda tela or pichhdin are used, and in Jhelum lawdhe vela, 


Mahners. 
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bdira, which is generally eaten instead of wheat 
aud is rightly supposed to be very 


ese two grains alone are thought to be proper 
rice, moth, and barley are 
, but are only fit to nourish 
e well-tracts maize is more 
eaten. The bdjra cakes are supplemented in the season 
stuff furnished by the green leaves of gram or 
regular meals are two, one in the morning about 10 


am. and the other at sunset; but occasionally, in the hot weather 


generally, an 
Sve of 
butter-milk (Jz 


other light meal i 


wheat or bdjra flour, lassi, and 


a flavour : and the evening meal is much the same, with t 


s taken quite early in the morning, 
the remnants of the last evening’s food, with some 
ssf). The regular morning meal consists of cakes of 


rhaps a little ghi and i bse add 


e addition 


of some kind of ddl, or any vegetables that can be procured. Meat 
is eaten by all that can afford it, and milk is largely consumed at 
all times: meat and sweetmeats (halwa) are essential on the 
occasion of the Ids, or when friends are gathered together to help in 


carrying out some heavy pi 
therings are called vangdr, and are 


ga 
cooked 


a little parched 
in the afternoon : thi 


ece of embanking or other work : such 
rather common. Meals are 


at home in the cold weather and at the village tandiir 

the Machhi in the hot months, though in parts of the district this 
is not the custom: the Michhf receives a handful of corn per day 
per family, and his fuel consists of thorns, refuse, or bdjra stalks, 
&c. The men of the household eat first, and after them the women. 
It is not unusual in addition to the meals above referred to, to take 


gt 


‘am or other light sustenance about three o’clock 
sis called shortly the Jaudhe vela: and the early 


morning meal, consisting of theleavings of the previous day, is called 
 chhd vela”; or rather these are the names of the times of day at 
which these meals are taken. The meals themselves are called 





pichdin and chhd, respectively.” 


Number of séra consum- 
ed anneally by an sver- 


age family of 


Wheat ... 
Barley ... 


Las sc 


we 
as i 


Torat 


Non-agricu!- 





Agricultural tural 
popula- 
|. Fopmlation. tion. 
600 775 
240 175 
130 100 
1,050 1,050 





The figures given in 


the margin are from an — 


estimate furnished by 
the District authorities 


for the Famine lo 
of 1879: the family is 
supposed to consist of 


two adults, two chil- 


dren, and one aged 


person. 


The clothing of the men varies slightly in different parts of the 


Dress : ; 5 
Clovbing of district : everywhere a pagri or pag is worn,” which generally grows 


() Sometimes dispensed with, however, by tho youth of the Pind Diden Khén River 


Bavk who often go bareheaded, especial 


ly amongst the Gondals. 
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bigger with the social importance of the wearer ; a sheet of cotton CHAP EC = 
stuff, which is always of country make, is wrapped round the loin3 population — 
and reaches nearly to the ankle, and is called tahmad, tengar or ma. pls extag of 
but in many cases, specially among those who have much official = sig 
business, the tu/imad gives place to the pdijémas. Theupper part cf 

the body is clotbed’in a tunic or kurta of country cloth, worn tight” 

and short in the Jhelum Tahsfl, but elsewhere loose, wide-s 

and reaching nearly to the knees. By many of the younger 

men, however, especially in the Thal and in parts of Tallagang, 

the kurta is not worn at all, but everyone alike wraps himself in a 

cotton sheet or ciadar arranged shawl-wise. This is the dress for 

the hot weather. In the cold weather the anga, a sort of loose coat, 

wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the knee, is put on by 

many over the kurta, andin addition to this, in the east and south ofthe 

district, the «hddar is replaced by the dohor or stout doubled sheet 

of cotton stuff. Elsewhere a woollen blanket called lof is used 

inatead of the dohar : this is generally of coarse stuff, and rich people 

eschew it in favour of the duldi™ or light quilt, The'shoes (jutti) 

are of the ordinary kind, but in the hills are often replaced by 

sandals called kherf or chapli. 


The taste for European cloth has spread largely amongst the 
awell-to-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats and for 
waistcoats ; but it is still but little used by the common folk. Men 
of position often wear a long chogha or coat with roomy sleeves 
and a dopata or shawl worn plaid fashion across the shoulders. 


Near the river the women wear a skirt called majhli, but else- | Clothing of 
where the wide loose trousers called sutthan are in common use> in oo 
Chakwél “especially these are made full of overlapping pleats, 80 
that from 30 and 40 yards of stuff are often used for a single “pair ° 
They are almost invariably made of coloured country staff, ‘Kurtas 
are worn universally, ee loose overt the band of the sutthan 
Over all the chédar® is arrang shawl-wise, being also shane mht f 
the head like ahood. ‘The same dress is ‘worn throughout the year; ” 
but the thickness of the material varies. 


The chief difference among the Hindus is that they tie their, Hindé clothe 
turbans in another way, and that the shop-keepi in is 

some parts of the district use the dhoté or loin-cloth. women . 

also dress their hair differently. The ordinary Muhammadan, of 

both sexes, can be distinguished at a glance from the ordinary 

Hindi, but tke difference is one of general appearance more’ 

than of dress: though in a number of little points that does differ 

too : for instance Muhammadan women largely use blue stuff, while 

Hinds avoid this on religious grounds, and adopt some other 

colour, commonly red. 


(1) ‘This differs from the tulai or lef mentioned in another paragraph. 


2 42) Also called tochan or saldra, but the latter is of peouliar make, 





CHAP. | Le. 
Population. 
Ornaments, 


Ornaments 
of women. 
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A ring, generally a silver seal ring, is the only ornament much 
used by the men, with much more commonly an amulet (fdwiz) of 
some kind on the arm or neck. Boys do, however, sometimes wear 
ornaments, which are discarded gradually with advancing years ; 
anklets, wristlets, necklaces, and earrings are all sometimes to be 
seen ; but the practice of loading boys with jewellery is in decay. 


The ornaments worn by women are limited only by the want 
of money to buy more. It would be tedious to give a complete list 
of these often barbarous trinkets: amongst the most common are 
the wali or earrings, hdr or chain necklaces, bhawatta or armlets, 


tikka or frontlets, gokart or heavy bangles, hansli or necklaces, kart — 


or anklets, kangan or bangles, challa or rings, nath, buldk, and laiingh 
nose-rings, all very ugly and all laid aside in widowhood, drsi or 
huge finger rings set with looking glasses worn onthe thumb and 
many more. Some of the ornaments used are of considerable weight; 
but it is said that no woman has ever been beard to complain that 
her ornaments are too heavy. 


The dwellings of the people throughout the district consist of 
one or more rooms called kothds, with a courtyard (vehra), often 
common to several houses, in front: it is generally walled in, but 
sometimes only set round with a loose thorn hedge. The rooms 
are ordinarily built of clay, gradually piled up in successive layers 
and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat, and are used 
as sleeping places in the hot weather. In the courtyard is gene- 
rally seen a manger (called khurli), also of clay, for the cattle, and 
a shed in which the cattle are sheltered from the cold in the winter 
months : sometimes, however, especially in the hills, and even in 
the houses of the well-to-do, cattle are kept in part of the dwelling- 
house, access to their part of it being through the main living 
rooms. Where stone is abundant, as it is in most parts of the 
district, the houses are built of small boulders cemented together 
with clay ; as, however, walls built in this way have little or no 
power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong 
posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. Asa rule the houses of the peasants are 
byilt for them by the village carpenter or potter, who receive their 
food while the work is going on, and a present of clothes or mone 
when it is finished : payment for work at a fixed rate is only made 
by the Khatris and other non-agriculturists. The timber used for 
roofing is usually kikkar or ber in the plains and kit or phulth in 
the hills and plateau, beams of deodar or shisham being seen only — 
in the houses of the rich. 


Many of the wealthy money-lenders and traders, and a few of © 


the leading Chaudhris, have built themselves havelis of squared 
and stone, cemented with mortar, or of good burnt brick-— 


work : and most of the newer mosques in the better villages are— 
also generally so built, 





‘ 
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Inside the houses are in general kept scrupulously clean, the 
walls Ieped and polished, or sometimes whitewashed, with the 
pots and age of the household arranged upon shelves or in 
recesses. the matter of ventilation, however, the houses leave a 
good deal to be desired. 


The furniture in the houses of the common people consists 
chiefly of necessaries: first there are the receptacles for storing 
grain, which have been already referred to: these are made by the 
‘women of the household of fine white clay mixed w ith chopped 
straw, The larger kind called sakdr, kotht or gdhi is square and 
holds forty or fifty maunds: the smaller (kalhoti) are cylindrical 
and hold only a few maunds, Next are to be seen some spinning 
wheels, as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning milk ; 
a hand mill or two for grinding corn; an instrument for cleaning 
cotton ; a number of large circular baskets with or without lids, 
made of reeds (khdri, pitdva, etc.), in which are kept or carried 
articles of clothing and all kinds of odds and ends; trays of reeds 
for winnowing ; a set of wooden measures for grain; a variety of 
cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a sort of bell metal; a 
number of earthenware pots and pans in which are stored grain, 
condiments, and other articles of food (earthenware vessels are 
generally for every day use and metal ones for guests or pirs ; a 
coarse iron sieve; a pestle and mortar, and a few other similar 
things. There is usually a quilt of cotton (tulif or lef) for each 
person, and some common blankets, useful for carrying bhisd and for 
other purposes. These, with a few stools and cots (manji), and 
perhaps one or two better bedsteads (palang), for honoured guests, 
complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage. Everything 
is neatly arranged in order : space has to be economised, and things 
not in use are disposed on shelves, ete. 


The Dhann{ houses require separate mention : there the people 
take great pride in their abodes, which are kept very neat and clean : 
and it is a point of honour with the Dhanni housewife, even the 
poorest, to cover the wall of her main room with skeins of cotton, 
vessels of brass and tin, cheap looking-glasses, tinsel “ornaments 
and the like: while the corners are filled with piles of reed baskets, 
quilts, etc., all kept for show and never used, 


On death, with the Musalmfns, the body is washed by the mullah 
or his wife, according to sex, and the grave having been dug, it is 
taken to the graveyard, and interred, the prayers appointed being read 
by the mullah (jandza), and money or grain being distributed to the 
mullahs and the poor: the alms so given are called askét. The 
corpse is buried, wrapped in a long winding sheet, face to the west, 
head to north : gravestones are set up in most parts of the district, 
and it is poly possible to distinguish between the graves of men 
and women by the manner in which this is done: in one part the 
male has the gravestone at one end, and the women at the other: 


Farniture, 


Disposal of 
the dead, 
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CHAP.1,C. elsewhere, one sex has the stone placed parallel with the length of 
Population. the grave, and the other has it parallel with the breadth ; in other 
Dispom! of P&tts there is no such distinction. On return from the funeral the- 
the dead. relations in some parts give a funeral feast: the Quran is read 
at the grave until the first Thursday, when food is given to the 
relations, the priests, and the poor, this being called chautha : and 
well-to-do people give another feast on the 40th day also, and keep up 
the reading of the Quriin over the grave until then ; but this is rare. 
The funeral feast is sometimes put off for very long periods by those 
who cannot afford to give it at once. The funeral expenses in 
families with a reputation to maintain are very heavy, second 
only to those incurred on the occasion of a wedding. 


Among the Hindtis no food is cooked on the day of the event 
in the house in which the death occurred, neighbours providing what 
is necessary : if the deceased was of advanced age, it was formerly 
the custom to make some show of rejoicing, sweets being given 
for 18 days to friends coming to condole, and the relations being 
summoned, from near and far, after that period to a succession of 
feasts lasting for three days: this custom is falling into disuse now. 
Ordinarily the house remains in mourning while the funeral cere- 
monies (kirria karam) are in progress for 13 days, or in some 
cases 11 days :'” after that all clothes and metal vessels are purified 
and the old earthenware gharas and other utensils are replaced 
by new ones, the period of mourning being at an end. The body 
of the deceased person is cremated soon after death in the usual 
way, and on the fourth day from the day of death, a bone from 
each limb is collected and put in a bag covered with deerskin, 
and sent off to the Ganges, the same day if possible, in charge of 
a Brahman or relative: if this cannot be done, the bones are 
deposited m the walls of the dharmsdl, or buried, and eventually 
sent to the Ganges, nearly always within the year: on the return 
of the messenger from*the Ganges the Brahmans are feasted in 
thanksgiving for his safe return. 


ih acteebiiaaitn Though, he leads in general a hard laborious life, the agricul- 
and festivals. turist of this district allows himself a certain amount of time for 
a recreation : attendance at marriages and other domestic celebrations 
affords one means of breaking the monotony of his life: and-a fair 
or two are probably visited m the course of the year. There 
are also games of various kinds, though the extent to which 
these are indulged in varies a good deal in different parts. The 
best known is that called pirkaudi, a sort of prisoner’s base; 
one man runs out into the open and is pursued by two more; 
as they circle round each other the first man tries to hit or 
touch one of the other two, and get away before they can catch 
him ; they try to seize and throw him, but must not do so until he 


NE eh nee Pete ee ee ore aes 
(1) The rule is 11 days for Brabmans, 13 for Kbatris, 16 for Baénins, and 30 for Jhiwars, etc, 
The Habe to make ap abet hie whole Hindu population of the district, 
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has touched.them. ‘The game seems a very dull one to watch, but) CHAP. 1, C, 
those who are interested im the players do not think so, and the, Population. 
excitement is sometimes so great as to lead to rioting; there is aan 


generally a great kaudi match at the Choa Saidan Shih fair in 
April, when a game between the champions of the Dhanni and 
those of the Thal, or some contest of the kind, is watched with 
absorbing interest, by thousands of spectators. 


The following vivid description of the proceedings on these 
conasions is taken from an article in the Civil and Military 
azette :— 


“A game which is pecaliar to the Salt Range is called kaudi or 
pirkaudi, and causes great excitement and competition among the athletes 
of the villages in that neighbourhood. Ihave seen it played at Choa 
Saidan Shéh, a picturesque ttle village in the heart of the Range. Once 
a yeara Muhammadan religious fair takes place there, and the champion- 
ship for the year is then decided. The arena consists of a very stony 
ploughed field in the valley, and the audience, which sometimes amounts 
to 5,000 or 6,000 persons, finds seats principally onthe slope of an adjoin- 
ing ridge overlooking it, while those chiefly interested in the competitors 
sqoat and stand round the remaining three sides of the ground which is 
about 100 yards square. The scene is most striking when observed from 
the far side of the valley, with a glistening stream in the forsground, the 
greenest of woods on the flanks, and the rocky hillside for a background : 
the centre is occupied by the spectators, who are all dressed in their best, 
and the snow-white torbans and garments of some mingled with the 
brightest coloured robes of others make a tout ensemble which is well worth 
seeing. ‘The most skilfol: players of the competing villages turn out 
devoid of clothing, with the exception oftight loin cloths in the shape of 
bathing garments, which are most gorgeously embroidered in gold or 
silver on a brightly coloured background ; they form separate little groups 
at two sides of the square, where they are supported by their friends and 
backers, While awaiting their turn to play, the various groups inter- 
change derisive remarks and call out challenges, which are not always so 
politely worded as might be wished. One man is selected froma group 
and advances to the centre of the arena, where he takes running leaps, 
slaps his thighs and arms and in various ways gives one to understand 
that he is a hero. This is the challenge to all-comers and considerable 
discussion at once ensues as to which village and which men of that village 
are to accept it. Two opponents are finally selected, and they advance 
towards the challenger slapping, leaping and looking remarkably bold. 
The hero does not always look upon his a sarngrg as worthy for combat 
and perhaps refuses to meet them ; this leads to further discussion, and 
frequently gives rise to violent uarrels, which would be likely to end in a 
general fight were it not for the presence of the police and civil officials 
who have been told off to keep order. If the challenger deems his 
opponents fit persons to meet, he prepares to do so by crouching and 
ping his muscles a few more slaps, then as they come up he dodges, 
eaping like a deer every time he avoids them, or pushes and slaps them 
off in none too gentle a manner ; their object is to throw the challenger 
over and make his buck and shoulders touch the ground, while he tries to 
tackle one at a time and dolikewise. To keep the opponents off he is 
allowed to slap, push or throw them over, or to trip them up in manner 
he can, co that when a strong man is in the field some she blovea-deslt 
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CHAP.1,C. and falls received seem enough to kill any ordinary mortal ; particularly 

Population. when one of the competitors takes a double somersault backwards and 

lands with his head on a large stone. If the two manage to throw the 

Games. challenger, their party have to send out a man, and so the game continues 
perhaps for several days until the champion has been determined.” 


In Tahsfl Jhelum another form of kaudi is played, requiring 

a good deal less exertion than that above described. Two men stand 

facing each other bare-breasted, one hits the other with his open 

the whole game consisting in his endeayour to do so 

without letting his opponent catch hold of his wrist. This is 
also called saunchi. 


Kaudi Kabaddi, the fayourite game of young boys, is quite 
different from both the above; it is very similar to priscners’ base 
as played by English boys. 


Wrestling matches also arouse great interest, but very seldom 
take place: in fact this is hardly a village game atall. Lifting 
heavy weights (bugdar), the use of Indian clubs (munglf), and 
throwing « heavy stone, are all od to amusements. Tent- 

g is practically confined to Tallagang and the Dhannf, and 
even there is less mi rie than it used to be: in some villages, 
however, such as Laéwa and Tamman, the Malliks are still very 
fond of it: they cannot be said to be very skilful at it, no doubt” 
for want of sufficient practice; but whatever the skill shown, an 
interested crowd always gathers to watch and applaud. The 
Chaudhris, in Chakwél and Tallagang particularly, go in a good 
deal for hawking, coursing, or more rarely shooting. 


It is in the Dhanni that most time is given to amusements: 
the reckless improvident people of this tract are tolerable agricul- 
turists, but they are ever ready to snatch at an excuse for taking 
a holiday, somewhat at the expense of their cultivation: th 
attend every fair within reach, and take great delight in bulloc 
matches, quail fights, and similar diversions: dog fighting was 
recently added to their list of amusements, the dogs, called bullfs, 
being partly of bull-dog blood; but the result of the dog fights 
was so often that the owners fought too, that this practice was 
prohibited. 


The boys have a number of games, some of them resembling 
those played by English boys: it is scarcely necessary to describe 


There are 83 known melas in the district. These dre 
eres rally called fairs, but are really semi-religious gatheri They 
are nearly all connected with shrines, and the princi features 
of the mela are the making of offerings to the shrine and the 
distribution of food from the shrine Jangar. Most melas are unim- 
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portant. Five of the principal are noted below :— char LC 8S i. 
Population, a a 
Fairs, 
REMARKS, 
’ 
In thePabbf. Onall the Thursdays of Baisdth, at the ‘ 


shrine of Shah Sufaid, which is said to care lepers. 
Notraffic, Kaudf playing and qusil-fighting. 


In the Government rakh. The people assemble dur- 
ing the months of Asauj, Chet and Baisdkh to drink 
tke waters of a small medicinal spring which ia 
purgative, and said to have been blessed by Shih 
Usmin Ghazi. As the water is scanty there is 
often a fight, and there is therefore a police guard, 
People come here from gteat distances. 


A mela held in honour of the Tilla Jogi on Sheordtrf, 


.§ =a, Gaiiliisew « 


At Katés, on Ist Beisdth and for four days after, 


At Chon Saidan Shah, from 25th Chet to 2nd Baisdkh, 
Chiefly religions, No traffic, Katde is of course 
mainly for Hinds and Choa Saidan Shih for 
Musalmins, The two places are about two miles 
apart, The attendance is sometimes much greater 
than is here stated. 





Of the remaining melas attached to shrines, those at Dharibi in 
Chakw4l and Jabbf in Tallagang, ure the most noticeable. 
There appears to be nothing noteworthy or unusual in the Nemes and 
personal names in common use in the districts; unless it be the use Titles, 
of such high-sounding appelations as Adlatzar, Abuzar, Gushtisaf 
Khan, Lahrésaf Khin, Arjisaf Khin, which some of the Gakkhars 
and others of Domeli and the tract adjoining, occasionally adopt ; 
and which are probably unusual amongst Punjab agriculturists. 
The use of abbreviations is extremely common; Mamda for 
Muhammad Khan, Maulii for Maula Bakhsh, Ditta for Allah Ditta, ‘ 
Faja for Faiza Khin are instances. . 
As rds titles something has been said elsewhere: the com- 
monest is that of “ Rija” applied to any Gakkhar or Janjia, and 
to the principal families of many other tribes, including most Réj- 
pits, the Khokhars of Pind Didan Khiin, and others. The Awins, 
or rather their headmen, use the title of “ Mallik,” Miu-, Kassars, 
and Kahiits the name of “ Chaudhri”; which is also used by Jats and ‘ 
others. The Gijars use “ Chaudhri” or “Mehr.” Amongst Hindis ' 
the usual titles are in vogue ; but Muhidls and Gadhioks are mostly 
addressed as “ Mehta.” ‘the curious use by the Jogis of Tilla of the "4 
Musalmén title of “ Pfr” has already bees noticed; it_has no dovbt 5 
‘arisen from their residence for many centuries in a Muhammaian : 
tract where this title is applied to Sayyads and Qureshis, the é 
spiritual advisers of the M ns. = 
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CHAP. I, C. It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
Population. Of the commercial and industrial classes. The income-tax collections 
Poverty or 10% the nine years ending 1900 gave, on the average, 1,060 persons 
y or . ° : 

wealth of the Who paid about Rs, 24,000 every year. The amount is practically 
people, stationary. It may be said generally that a very large proportion 
of the artisans in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows 

in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the 

harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often 

taking the form of a fixed share of the produce, while even where 

this is not the case the demand for the products necessarily varies 

with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather- 

workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 

the hides of the cattle which die ina year of drought. The cir- 
eee of the agricultural classes are discussed in Chapter I, 

tion 
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CHAPTER II.—ECONOMIC. 


—_———— 


. Section A—Agriculture. 
The area of the district is divided as follows :— CHP.II,A. 
Per cont. A griculture 
Cultivated ye et sau are ats 41 
Culturable waste ... one oes Ses see 7 Arens, 
Government forests... e ay ane a 12 
Other unculturable waste ... wae eet al 40 


The last item consists chiefly of ravines, torrent-beds, hills 
and rivers.’ 

The land under cultivation has, at the recent re-measurements, Classification 
been classified as follows :— of land. 

& Chahi- ) _tand irrigated from (i) wells, (ii) cauals, (ii) 

(iii), Abi. ape ee 

(ic). Sailéb—lLand affected by river floods. 

(ve). Hail.—Unirrigated land regolarly manured. 

(vi). Bérdni awwal.—Unirrigated land receiving drainage from 
higher ground and not wholly dependent on its own 
rainfall. 

(vii). Maira.—Ordinary level unirrigated land. 

(viii). Rakkar.—Sloping, stony, sour, or otherwise markedly in- 
ferior land, 


For the purposes of the assessment calculations, however, such 
minuteness was unnecessary, and only four classes were adopted: 
(i) irrigated, (ii) saildd, (iti) hail and bardni I, (tv) maira and 


he real distinction between classes of land in this district 
(apart from the obvious difference between irrigated and unirrigated, 
and between manured and unmanured), depends on situation rather 
than on geological or chemical conditions, though of course these 
have their influence too; thus the first class of unmanured unirri- 
gated land receives drainage from other, land; the second class, 
matra, tho ordinary land of the district, is level and absorbs the 
rain that falls on it, but gets no drainage from other land, while 
soa class, rakkar, does not as a rule retain even the rain that 

on it. 


As far as it goes, the above classification is the best that is 
possible, but it might have been better (as being more intelligible 
to the zaminddrs), to record the soils in the village papers accord- 
ing to their innumerable local names, classifying them afterwards, 
for assessment purposes, under the four heads given above ; the 
colourless term bdrdni I used to describe the ‘superior unman- 
ured land is also somewhat unsatisfactory ; las would have been 
better, as it would have been more readily understood, though not 
@ term commonly used all over the district. 


CHAP.IT,A. 
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The following table shows the proportion of land in each of 


Agriculture the principal classes — 


Classifieation 


of land. 


Recent 
harvests, 


Crep failures. 








PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL CULTIVATION OF 
TausiL. ‘ I 
Saildd Hail and | Maira and 
its Barani I, | Rakkar, 
TJhelum i! 
Pind Didan Khan 
Chakwal ba 
Tallagang 
District ... 





Crop failure has been a pronounced feature of recent harvests : 
out of 14 crops ending Rabi 1902 there have been only 4 that 
have not been bad, and some of them have been the worst on record. — 

The following detail of the cropping in recent years well 
illustrates the vicissitudes of agriculture in this district :-— 








AREA IN THOUSANDS OF ACKES, 


Year, 





Avorage of nine years... 
The amount of crops failed, as shown above, is not exa 

ed; on the contrary the tendency is to record too little'as khardba 
or failed ; but taking the figures as they stand, we see that on the 
average of the nine years 407 square miles of crops sown (or 26 
per cent. of the sowings), fail to produce anything ; even if the two 
“famine” years are excluded, the failures amount to 315 square 
miles or 1 per cent.; taking this figure as normal, a rough estimate 
shows that the actual cash value of the seed wasted is not less than 
Rs. 2,00,000 per annum, and that without taking account of in- 
terest charges, which are often very heavy: the loss falls on the 
tenants, if any ; but the land is usually cultivated by its owners. 


On the average (excluding famine years) about a quarter of 
the sowings fail m the kharif and about one-sixth in the rabf: in 
general the sown aree varies less in the kharif than im the rabf, 
but once so the rab{ crop is more secure, being capable in the 
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colder winter climate of enduring even prolonged drought if well CHAP.IT A. 
started. The percentage of khardba is naturally least in the River agriculture 
Bank Circles, being there about one-eighth of the sowings ; and rises 9. , 

as high as two-fifths in the arid Pind Khan Thal, re. 


Occasionally crop failure in the river bank villages is due to 
floods, or excessive rainfall, as in that (for the Jhelum valley) ever 
memorable year; 1898, when a flood of unprecedented volume in 
the river caused great loss of stock, besides doing immense damage 
to growing crops and harvested produce; few rabi harvests pass 
without some loss by hail, but though particular villages are very 
severely injured, the damage is generally local. It may be said 
therefore that the failures recorded are due almost entirely to want 
of timely rainfall, only 6 per cent. of the cultitivation being protect- 
ed by irrigation or river action. 

‘The not very important irrigation from canals and springs is System of 
described in a later section. The woll cultivation is more con- “tron 
yeniently dealt with here and accounts for 3 per cent. of the total wo, 
cultivation ; it is of two kinds: in the River Bank Circle of Pind 
Didan Khén, which alone contains over half the irrigation in the 
district, one-third of the cultivation is chdht, and the irrigation 
ison a large scale, the average area per well being about 17 
acres; in other parts of the district chahé land is from ‘2 to 
2°8 per cent. only of the total cultivation ; wells are comparatively 
numerous, but owing as a rule to the unevenness of the ground 
or the depth of the wells, the area irrigated is very small, on the 
average about 3 acres per well; it naturally follows that where 
these small areas are in good hands (by no means always the case), 
the cropping is much heavier, and the crops on the whole of a 
higher class, than on the larger areas of Pind Dédan Khin, 100 
acres of land producing from 130 to 190 acres of matured crops, 
against 105 in Pind Dédan Khan; the Jhelum Maidin Circle is 
an exception to the general rule, for not only is the area_ per well 
much smaller than it might be, but even on the actual irrigated 
area the crop rate is only 107 acres matured per 100 acres chdhi; 
the only reason that can be given is that the rainfall is compara- 
tively heayy and certain, and irrigation is indulged in to meet the 
owners wants as regards vegetables and green-stuff, rather than 
for profit. 

The wells of the second kind are situated chiefly on the banks 
of the ravines which drain the Jhelum, Chakwil and Tallagang 
Tahsfls, where there are commonly found low-lying strips of alluvial 
land in which they can be sunk at little cost ; sumilar wells are also 
sunk on the frontage of tho Jhelum river above the Bunhé ; and 
there are a few in the plain round Jhelum. Some of the best are 
at ‘Domeli, and at Rohtis on the Kahan, in the Kutian Kas at and 
near Bédshéhin ; round Nila Dulla (Tohsil Chakwial), and on the 
Ankar at Tamman (Tahsil Tallagang): the principal crops are 
Wheat, barley, vegetables, and tobacco in the rahi; and bajra, 
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maize, cotton, and vegetables in the kharff. These lands are all 


well manured ; and they are for the most part in the hands of 
Malliérs, the most industrious agriculturists in the district. On 
the other hand, some of the wells—especially thos in Tahsil 
Tallagang—are poor, and those of later construction are not (like 
the old ones) always in the hands of Malliférs, but have in 
instances been sunk by ordinary agriculturists, who are less able 
to make them profitable. 


The saildb lands are the alluvial lands on the immediate banks 
and in the bed of the Jhelum river, included in the River Bank 
Circles of Tabsils Jhelum and Pind Dédan Khiin; there are also 
some 1,200 acres of such land belonging to the Thal villages. Saildb 
lands are almost entirely cultivated with wheat year after year. 
A little barley is grown on the poorer lands; on those lands least 


to the action of the autumn floods some ddjra and chart ‘ 


and on the best of the old established land two crops are 

year after year, maize in autumn and wheat in the spring; but 
on the real saildb lands nothing but a rabi crop is possible, owing 
to the summer inundations. On half-formed ground coarse rice 
and sawdnk is sown, but the area so treated is scarcely worth 
notice. Also on such lands, if barley and rice are sown to- 


5 
=- 


gether in October, the rice will not germinate till the river rises ~ 


again the following summer ; but this also is mere catch-cropping, 


and the rice so grown is coarse and poor. In short the system on ~ 


these saildb lands is to take one rabi crop each year—which crop 
is usually wheat. Some of the wheat crops thus grown are , 
fine ; but others, especially in rainy seasons, are poor and short, 
and such land is often much choked with thistles and other weeds. 
Saildb land is not usually manured, and owing to its situation 
between branches of the river and liability to floods, it cannot 
receive the frequent ploughings by which the condition of the 
bérdni land is so much improved; nor indeed does it need such 
ploughings except to clear the land of weeds. 


It has been seen how large a proportion of the land depends on 
the local rainfall ; on these unirrigated soils the system of cropping 


followed over about three-fourths of the whole district is what is — 


usually called the two-year course ; a spring crop is followed in the 
same year by an autumn crop, and then the land lies fallow for 
the next year; one advantage of this procedure is that the land 
is in a high state of tilth, and strengthened by a long fallow, when 
it is sown with the more valuable spring crop ; and the system 
also provides ina simple way for the rotation of crops; it is, 
however, far from being strictly adhered to, being modified 
according to the seasons, with a tendency, naturally, to prefer the 
rabi to the less certain and less profitable kharif. The cre 

grown in the rabi, therefore, largely exceed those grown in the 
kharif, In about a quarter of the district,—practically the whole 
of Tallagapg, and the tract at the foot of the hills in Pind Dadan 
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Khan,—the system is different, the kharff and rabi lands being 
separate; in ‘allagang the country is undulating, and the heavier 
lower-lying terraced maira landsare used almost exclusively for 
the kharif, for which the very light and sandy higher ground is 
unsuitable, owing to the rapidity with which it dries under the sum- 
mer sun. For different reasons the rabi and kharif lands in the 
submontane tract also are separate, but there it is the higher land 
on which the kharif crops are grown. In all parts of the district 
the best birdni J, embanked hollows or ravines receiving ample 
drainage from higher ground, is reserved almost entirely for the 
rabi, partly because of the greater value of the rabi staples, which 
the constant deposit of new soil enables the land to produce year 
after year, but partly also because such land is liable to injurious 
flooding in the summer rains. 


Major Wace thus describes the system of cultivation on 


unirrigated land :— 

“The two-year course on the bérdéni lands of Tahsils Jhelum, Chak- 
wil and Pind Dadan Khén is as under. Tho kharif crop having been 
harvested at the beginning of November, the land lies over for two months 
until the loi holiday, Ist Magh (equal to 12th January), shortly before 
which the Jand has usually received a good fall of rain, From this date 
the cultivator ploughs and reploughs the land, as often as he has leisure, 
inclination, and opportunity, for nearly nine months to the end of Septem- 
ber. Land under this treatment is spoken of as warihdl. Inthe Jhelum 
and Pind Dédan Khéu Tahsils, and in the Lundi Patti of Tahsil Chakwél, 
land is usually ploughed over eight or ten times during this period; in 
Dhanni about four or five times. The process completely clears the land 
of weeds, and in the better cultivated tracts brings it to a fine condition 
of tilth. From the end of September rabi sowings commence. When 
the rabi crops have been cleared in May (tho land is then termed narka), 
the first opportunity is taken to plough the land over two or three times 
and then a kharifcrop is sown. Uniler this course, if regularly carried 
out, an agriculturist will in each year take a rabi and kharif crop, from 
half his cultivated land, the other half being at rest under ploughing. 
That is to say, he gets one crop per annum per acre cultivated; but the 
course of cultivation is so arranged that each acre rests every other year. 
The system is extromely well suited both to the climate and to the 
circumstances of the people; and the nine months’ rest and ploughing 
which each acre gets every other year must go very far towards supply- 
ing the place of manure; for the ploughing, besides completely clearing 
the land of weeds, by pulverising the soil and by exposing it freely to 
the action of damp and of the atmosphere, accelerates the decay of 
insoluble matter and its conversion into plant food ; so that land treated 
in this way for nine months probably gains as mach good as if it were 
left for twice the time in unploughed fallow. 

“This is the system as it is followed by the best cultivaters. Nut 
—_—T"Wo cass ifthe statement of bardni crops above 

Tabsils. kharifforevery given is referred to, it will be seen that 
10ncres rabi. the area of the kharif crops does not 
equal that of the rabi crops, but that in 


- Thelam os 9 the three tahsils concerned the crops 
Chak : ce taameig HA are recorded in the proportions given 


in the margin. 
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CHAP.II,A. “Ina tieited =~ S v9 - (Pind ae Khan) close under the 
— Galt Range little else beside kharif crops (bdjra) are wo. But in re- 
pirmnivare spect of all other bardni lands returned i. these tahaiis: aa under kharif 
Variation crops it is safe to assume that a rabi crop preceded the kharif, So, 
from tis speaking roughly, in Jhelum the full agricultural course is well carried 
ont, but in the Pind Dédan Khén Tahsil a third of the land cropped each 
year yields no kharif crop, and in Chakwaél a half, ‘The main reason of 
this is the shorter rainfall of these two tahsils. The shorter the rainfail 
the greater the difficulty in raising kharif crops on the lighter soils. In 
the Chakwél tahsil especially there is a great deal of light soil. And 
zaminddrs contending annually with difficulties of this sort, learn to limit 
or expand the kharif sowings of each year according to the opening 
promise of the season. On the other hand, there is of course a certain 
amount of carelessness and bad cultivation; and occasionally attempts 
are made to grow the more valuable wheat crops, year after year, by 
omitting the kharif (as is commonly done on the bdrans lands of the River 
Bank Circle of Tuhsfl Pind Didan Khén). But these are minor points. 
The main cause is that ia oe ales as the kharif rainfall is short, the 
lands suited for kharif crops will be limited by the exclusion of the lighter 
soils and by the selection of those of a more loamy character and those 
which receive drainage from lands lying above them. This is the same 
lesson as is indicated by the agricultural system of the Tallagang tahsil 
which will now be described. 


“ The other system under which the radi and kharif lands are sepa- 
rate, and usually each cropped once a year, prevails in Tahsil Tallagang 
and in a few villages of the Babidl and Chach ildkis in the west of the 
Chakwél Tahsil. In these tracts the higher sandy lands aro reserved for 
the rabi, and the lower and more loamy land for the kharif. The country 
between Lawa, Taman, and Tallagang lies on broad gentle undulations, 
the crests of which are light sandy soil, and the hollows more or less 
loamy. In long course of time much of the clay in the higher lands has 
been washed down inte the lower. On the sandier soil the autumn rains 
are not sufficient for the growth of kharif crops ; but they are sufficient 
on the loamy soils which are richer in clay and therefore more retentive 
in moisture, and which also receive the drainage of the higher fields. 
The people, therefore, cultivate the latter with kharif crops, and succeed 
in getting very fair rabi crops off the higher and sandier soils "by sid of the 
winter rains. The rabi lands are four or five times the extent of the 
kharif lands. Neither rabi nor kharif lands get more than three or four 
plonghings before being sown ; sometimes less. 


« Where the holdings of the cultivators are large, as in the Babidl 
on Bury villages of Tahsil Chakwél and in Léwa and other parts of Tallagang, it 
Iandsin tahsi! js common thing to find that a = of the kharif tant J has been thrown out 
Tallagang- ¢ cultivation as budhior old. In these places the khari/ cultivation is 
rough, the land is not sufficiently plonghed, and so after three successive 
kharif crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds. Tho cultivator 
ander such circamstances will keep only half his kharif lands under 
cnitivation and the other half fallow ; changing the two halves after every 
three years. The drainage of the half left fallow is carefully conducted 
by little surface channels on to the portion under cultivation. It is donbt- 
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fal how far this practice is really necessary ; it certainly has the advan- 

of giving to such crops as are grown a larger share of the rainfall 
than they would otherwise receive ; and it seems to be principally resorted 
to where the holdings aro large and the cultivation rough. It is not 
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practised in the better cultivated villages of the Tallagang Tabsil: though as 0 Preeti 1 
regards soil and rainfall these are similarly circamstanced to those in which Tallsenne: = 


the budhi system prevails. ‘The highest proportion of budhé lands is found 
in Babiél and L4wa. In the majority of the villages of the tahsil, where the 
custom exists, the budhi land does not exceed one-third of the kharif area, 


“ Cotton cultivation, owing to the length of time during which this 

occupies the ground, necessarily where it occurs creates a diversion 
from the ordinary course of husbandry. It is sown in March, and 
the pickings last from October to the end of December, so that a rabi 
crop can neither immediately precede it nor immediately follow it. On 
the bardni lands of Tahsils Jhelum and Lundi Patti, the plants, after the 
first year’s pickings, are cut off close to the ground, and they sprout again 
in the spring following, yielding a second crop generally better than that 
of the first year. In Dhanni, Tallagang, and the Pind Dédan Khéan plain, 
the plants are similarly cut back « second time, and a third year’s crop 
taken, bat this is always poor. In the Pind Dadan Khén hills very little 
cotton is grown, as their more temperate climate does not suit this crop; 
so much as is grown is ploughed up after the first year’s pickings. Cotton 
cultivated on well lands stands for \wo years in Tahsils Jhelum and Pind 
Dadan Khén, but for only one year in the rest of the district. Itis not 
usual to take any special care to sow cotton on superior lands. 


“In Tshsil Tallagang mauure is not usually applied tothe bardni 
lands. The people say manure burns up their crops. ‘This experience 
agrees with that of other countries. Professor Wrightson in his “ Hand- 
book of Agriculture,” recently published, remarks (page 114) that there 
is “an objection to the use of dung upon light soils in dry seasons, tho 
dung often doing harm by leaving the land hollow and liable to be injured 
by drought.” If this is so in wet England, 4 fertiori mast it be the case 
in the light soils of a dry country like Tallagang. Inthe Thal and Phapra 
Circles of Tahsil Pind Dadan Khén manure is little used in the bardni lands 
for similar reasons; the climate is too hot and dry. In River Bank Circle 
of Pind Da4dan Khén the manore is all used up on the well lands and there 
is none to spare for the bardni. Io tho Hill Circle of that tahsil, and 
throughout Tahsils Jhelum and Chakwal, the manare produced is applied to 
the best bardni lands. Some of the bardni lands thus maoured are cropped 
twice annually. 


“The marked features in the cultivation of Dhanni are the barks of 
earth on which the cultivation of this tahsil so entirely depends, that it is 
necessary to explain their nature in some detail. The high banks in the 
Pind Dédan Khén villages are all made in an open and even plain ; but 
in Chakwal, and between the two ranges of hills in the Jhelum Tahsil, 
indeed more os lesa in every part of the district, the ground slopes consid- 
erably. Consequently, if the fields were rot pvanked up properly, not 
only would the water drain off at once and the field be left dry, but the 
very earth of the field would bo carried off, as well as the seeds or manure 
therein, so that every field is carefully banked up, if the owners have men 
and cattle to do it, ‘he work is heavy, and cannot be done with poor 
cattle who are unable to drag the heavy plank, or sohdga, which is used 
to push the earth from the higher part tothelower. Itis equally tiring to the 
men, and it is consequently only in villages held by well-to-do owners, or 
by some chaudri or other wealthy person, that the lauds are really properly 
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CHAP.ILA. banked up. In othera, some fields are banked up where the owner has 
= friends or means; some are |+ft to their natural state. These latter fields 
Agriculture are called rakr—the former mera—and in distributing their assessment the 
Embauked zamindirs generally assess the latter at double the former. This sort of 
Golds. bank is common perhaps al! over the district. Few villages are so level 
that these banks are not needed ; and, though the general rule is as stated 
above, viz., that the owner must be a man of some wealth to enable him to 
provide the cattle and men, yet there are some villages, where the number 
of persons who have to be fed and sustained from the land has driven them 
to bank up every available piece of land with the utmost care, These, 
however, are few, It requires a spirit of imotnal aid to effect this; and 
owing to the fierce disputes about the ownership of land which marks this 

district, sach a spirit is seldom to be met with. 

Nie Ouieas “ Besides these banks there isa second and more important kind 
banks or which is only suited to particular localities. Of course, as the rain water 
bands forcul: pours over the surface of the soil, it carries with it a large quantity of 
wretics. earthy sediment, which it sweens down into the ravines which form its 

outlet. Where the owners are wealthy enough, they bank up the heads 
of these ravines, leaving an escape wherever possible. They then break 
down and smooth all the rough uveven ground, so as to make as large a 
field as they can at the bottom of the ravine. This bank then retains a 
great body of water, rich in earthy sediment, and, as it dries up, leaves the 
most fertile soil in the country. This soil is called las, and is generally 
assessed by the villages at three to four times the amount of the rakr. 
Some of these banks are very large, and many retain a considerable quan- 
tity of moisture all the year. They require, however, both wealth and 
energy. When one of these is decided upon, all the best cattle are sum- 
moned from all the villages around. Men come in their holiday clothes, 
and for perhaps a fortnight, sometimes for a month, the work is carried on 
by different relays. me dig up the earth on both sides ready to be 
dragged off by the plank (kurdé or sohaga), the others form a continuous 
circle of cattle going and returniog, though more generally they cross the 
space to the other side, returning with earth from that side, and thus the 
bank grows apace. They are paid well; food of the best for themselves 
and their bullocks, and often four annas an ox extra; so that these banks 
often cost two or three hundred rupees ; some 500 and 1,000 rupees. But 
these larger ones belong to former days, when the whole tahsil was held by 
the great talukddrs, of whom more hereafter. Some of the more important 
ones retain enough water to produce rich crops: these are :nost profitable, 

Syotem of “ This system is practised in the Khuddar and Pabbi Circles of Tahsil 
improving Jhelum, throughout Tabsil Chakwéal, in parts of Tahsil Tallagang, and in 
fields by the Pind Didan Khan hills ; in fact, wherever the cultivated fields lie on 
Shea’"'"® the sloping sides of plateaux or in raviny groand. The larger style of 

, embankment described above iz not much attempted ; they are too expen- 
sive and frequently break daring the heavier falls of rain. Occasionally 
bande, very much larger than those put round fields, are thrown across 
the head of a ravine. These are ulmost always of stone masonry, either ~ 
wholly or partially, and they are intended to form tanks and not to 
promote cultivation. In one or two cases they are seen farnished with 
substitutes fora sluice, so as to prevent too great a stress on the band ; but, 
instead of these large banks, there isan almost universal system of 
small banks at the lower edges of those fields of which the surface was 
originally sloping, or which have been made in ravine land. Though these 
little banks do not cost much money, constant attention and much labour 
is spent on them by the cultivators, They are made sufficiently high to 
enable the cyltivator to level the surface of his field, with one or two 
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feet extra to retain the rainfall and drainage from higher land. By their 
aid avery great improvement in the character of the bardni cultivation 
has taken place since annexation, and since the Regular Settlement—an 
improvement which is still progressing, Similarly, in the Thal and Phapra 
Circles of the Pind Didan Khan plain, all the best fields are surrounded by 
small banks of about two fret high ; but these banks are made not to level 
the field surface, but ia order to retain, in sufficient quantity upon each 
field, the fertilising floods which come down from the Salt Range after 
any considerable rainfall, Without such banks the floods would run off. 
In making the small field bands the surface of the spot from which the 
earth of the band is to be taken is first thoronghly loosened. This is 
generally done by ploughing and cross-ploughing. The loose earth is then 
raked up into the band by an instrument called kardh, which is generally 
dragged by one or two bullocks, but sometimes by men, The kardh is 
simply a very large wooden pitchfork with spreading prongs connected 
together by an interlacement of wattle-work. When the earth has been 
bronght together it is beaten and consolidated. 
“ There is little to say on the subject of the crops cultivated on bardni 
lands; they are almost identical all over the district; in the rabi 
principally wheat, with a little mustard, féramira and gram ; in the kharif 
rincipally re, with a little moth, chari and cotton. Chari is the term 
ocally applied to jodr sown thickly, The effect of sowing it thickly is that 
it grows a finer and more tender stalk, and therefore is better suited for 
cattle fodder, which is the sole purpose for which this crop is grown. 
In ordinary years a great deal of gram is pie on the sandy soils of Tahsil 
Tallagang and in the south-west corner of T'shsil Chakwél ; but, in o good 
year, the camindars prefer to cultivate wheat, because gram is a delicate 
crop easily spoiled by plentifol rain in January and February. The year 
of the Settlement measurements in Tallagang happened to be one in which 
Jess than the usual area had for these reasons been sown with gram. 
“Before leaving this part of the subject one other feature in the 
agricaltura of the district deserves notice, viz., the custom of sowing mixed 
crops generally called berard. All over tho district it is a very general 
practice to sow a little mustard mixed up with the wheat. The mustard 
thas sown is cut green and given to the cattle mixed up with bhisa. The 
result is to supply the cattle with a limited anount of green food of good 
quality in the later winter months, at a time when there is hardly any 
grass or other green food of any sort (the young wheat excepted). The 
resence of the mustard plant among the wheat does not interfere in any 
q with the growth of the wheat crop. In the same way mixed crops 
of bajra and moth are very common. Moth is sown later than bijra, and 
Gf the cultivator thinks he will not geta good bajra crop he adds moth to 
fill up the field, As the season advances he commonly allows the crop which 
promises best to come to maturity and feeds his cattle with the other. In 
the same way {dramira and mustard are not unfrequently sown into a 
poor bdjra crop when the young plants are ploughed ovr (i!) in August. 
Moth is added to poor cotton fields for a like reason, An equally thrifty 
practice is the sowing of téramira and mustard on the field banks, which 
prevails all over the district, especially in the Chakwal Tahsil, thereby 
securing a crop return even from the land occupied by these banks.” 


The most important agricultural implement is the plough 
(hal) ; the ploughshare (kur), is a strong flat piece of wood, broad at 
the back and centre, but gradually tapering to a point, shod with an 
iron tongue, called phdla : it is generally made of kikkar or phulah 
woed. Into the middle of this fits the shaft (hal), from which the 
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CHAP.II,A. whole takes its name: this a strong naturally curved piece of 
Agriculture timber, pliuldh or wild-olive for choice, though kikkar will do, and 
_ ghisham may also be used. The handle by which the pl is 
Plooghing. nided is fitted into the kur by another smaller piece. ‘The yoke is 
called panjdli, Bullocks are almost invariably used for ploughing, 
but where cattle are scarce, cows are sometimes used, even Cows in 
milk, while in Chakwiél and somes other parts of the district in 
recent years donkeys might often be seen holding up one side of the 
yoke, while a single bullock on the other side did most of the work. 
A field is ploughed in narrowing circles beginning at the outside 
and ending in the middle: the furrow turns always from right to 
left (against the sun), so that the right-hand bullock should be the 
stronger of the two, as he has more turning todo. The depth 
of the furrow varies much on different kinds of soil, the heavier 
soils requiring deeper ploughing than the light soils; and they also 
require a heavier plough ; the furrow is rarely over six inches d 
On ordinary soils a good farmer will plough his land as often as he 
can, sometimes as often as 10 or 12 times; but on the light 
soils this is not necessary: on the very sandiest soila in Tallagang 
there is no ploughing previous to that with which the seed is sown, 
and though this extreme is very rare, there is plenty of land on 
which anything but yery light ploughing does not seem to pay. 


Sowing, Sowing is generally done by drill (ndli), a hollow bamboo 
attached to the ploughshare by the handle, and fitted with a wide 
wooden mouth which is kept supplied with seed by the ploughman, 
Some crops however are sown broadeast. After sowing, the field 
is levelled by the sohdgd, a heavy flat beam drawn over it by bul- 
locks, the driver standing on the log to increase its weight: the 
sohdgd in this district is more usually called majh or maira, 


Embanking. Embanking and levelling is done with the kardh, a large 
wooden shovel drawn by bullocks, and held by the driver : beginning 
at the top of the field the peasant drives his oxen towards the 
lower end, holding the kardéh down so that it gets filled with earth : 
this the bullocks pull down to the lower part of the field where the 
driver lifts the kardh so that it deposits the earth on the em- 
bankments (banna), and then carries it back behind his bullocks to 
the higher part of the field. This process both levels the field and 
raises an embankment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water, 


Other imple- For light work of the same kind, such as the construction of the 

ee small dividing ridges on irrigated land, a large wooden. rake, called 
jandra, is used : it is worked by two men, one pushing and the 
other pulling. Digging is usually done with the kehf, an iron 
mattock, set at an acute angle in its short wooden handle. Other 
implements are the ramba, a flat iron spud with sharp edge and 
short handle; datri, or sickle; trangal, or pitchfork of wood; chaj 
or winnowing tray of basket work; and kuidri or axe. These 
are the most important. 
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It is only a small exaggeration to say that the whole popu- CHAP. IT, A, 
lation of the villages and a large proportion of that of the towns ggyicur 
is engaged in and dependent on agriculture. This population  Poputation 
has been fully dealt with in Chapter I. ~~» 
The demand for daily labourers, which is small except at see 
harvest time, is met chiefly by men of the agricultural tribes, but is laborers, 
ly supplied by immigrants from the direction of Ghazni and from 
fr. Pathins and Kashmiris enter the district in small 
numbers in time for the autumn harvest, and stay out the winter ; 
but after the spring harvest they generally return for the summer 
to their homes. At harvest time especially the menial classes also 
provide much of the labour required. Reapers receive in lieu of 
pay one sheaf out of every 20 sheaves which they cut. This some- 
times in a good harvest is equal to a rate of nearly 8 annas a day. 
When paid in cash, the rate of wages varies from two to four annas. 


The following table gives the percentage of the area harvested _ Principal 
of each of the principal crops on the total crops harvested :— er ane 
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jra 22 18 17 | 13 
Jowair + 5 5 5 
Pulses 13 + 9 C 

3 5 3 4 

Others 2 4 1| 1 
Rasi— 

Ww & pro, ee ie oe coy &2 49 51 

Barley a aoe wee $a aed 2 2 3 1 

Gram om tee ws see rin 1 1 4 14 

Oilseeds 6 5 7 

Others 3 4 2). 1 

Total Kharif ..  ... 44 36 35 29 

. Total Rabi... “he 58 64 65 71 
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For the district as a whole, 35 per cent. of the crops are harvested 
in the kharff and 65 per cent. in the rabi; wheat is just 50 
per cent. of the whole, bdjra being next in importance with 18 
per cent. Brief remarks on the principal staples follow: a com- 
peel the crops grown now with those grown at the preceding 

nt would be useless, as the system of record is now 
different; but there has been no great change: kasumba (safflower) 
has, however, disappeared owing to the use of aniline dyes, and 
the cultivation of the poppy is now prohibited. 

‘ra (spiked millet) is by far the most important of the 
Pes coe it is grown on all soils, but principally on the Leite 
better unirrigated land. It is generally the second of two succes- 
‘sive crops, with very light ploughing between, so the yield is 
not as heavy as it might be; but on manured land it is not 
infrequently the only crop taken’ during the year, and then yields 
heavily: on some of the land at the foot of the Salt Range 
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CHAP.ILA. too, in the Phapra and Thal circles, it is the only crop grown, — 
Agriculture 2nd there in good years it yields once or twice after the first ears _ 
are plucked, on land getting flood water from the hills. Mdjra is" 
the food of the people for most of the winter, and its stalks are a 
coarse but valued fodder, being also used for burning when plenti- 
ful. The seed is about 2 seers pee acre sown broadcast. Great 
trouble is taken to protect this and other kharff crops from birds, a 
platform (munna) of wood or dried mud being erected in the field, on 
which someone sits all day to guard the crops, partly with a view 
to possible human depredators. Sowings are usually after the first 
heavy rain of the monsocn, or more rarely after good showers in 
May-June. Reaping begins in October and goes on until December, 
but the ears (sitta) are plucked and roasted as soon as the grain forms. 


Jowdr-charyi, Jowdr is not important: it is chiefly grown thick on irrigated 
or moist lands for choice, being then called charri: it is used as 
fodder when grown in this way, but also yields some grain if left. 
to ripen. It succumbs to drought more easily than bdjra. Inthe 
country immediately south of the Salt Range, and to some extent 
elsewhere, jowdr is grown as a grain crop, sown thinly: the succulent: 
stalks provide an imperfect substitute for sugarcane for chewing. 


Palees, Pulses account for 8 percent of the total crops harvested, 
They consist of mung, moth and mdash (Phaseoleus mungo, acontti- 
folius, and radiatus), the last very uncommon, and the other two 
generally taken as a mixed crop, by themselves, or together with 
hdjra. Mung is commonest in the hills and mofh elsewhere, especially _ 
on light soils: pulses are almost entirely confined to matra land, — 


Cotton. Cotton cultivation is dealt with in Major Wace’s remarks 
above on page 153: there is little to add : itis nearly all ordinary 
countty cotton: foreign varieties have been tried, but seem after 
a time to assimilate to the imdigenous variety: they have 
never been widely adopted. The pickings, lasting from October 
to the end of December, are usually done by women who get a 
part of their pickings in payment. 

Other kbarif Maize is common on the irrigated land, both chdhi and 
-schiat abt, in most parts of the district, also on manured dry land in the 
hills, and on old established sai/é). Sugarcane is grown to some 
extent in the Pind Didan Khan plain, on the better wells, on dbi 
land in the hills, and on well-lands around Jhelum: it is usually of — 
inferior kind, and is practially all eaten raw, or Sometimes fed to the 
well cattle to some extent. A coarse sort of rice is grown on unform- 
ed river lands, the seed it drops lying dormant until the year follow- 
ing, when it sprouts again. Oilseeds, hemp, vegetables and fruits 
are all grown to some extent, and complete the list of autumn crops, 
avi crops; Wheat occupies just half the harvested area of the district, 
“““ and being a valuable crop is more important than ail the others put re 
ther. {t is grown on all kinds of land, and is nearly always _ 
the first of the two consecutive crops taken in the two years’ cycle, _ 


Bajra, 
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so that it is preceded by a year’s fallow. Ploughing begins as CHAP-TT,A. 


early as the preceding January, and goes on more cr less until agriculture 


the crop is sown: the best time for sowing is in October, but if 
there is no sufficient moisture then, and good rain comes later on, 
it may be sown with reasonable prospects of success as late 
as the beginning of January, though good rain will be needed 
to carry it on through the spring. In extreme cases wheat has 
been sown even in the latter half of February, but it then has very 
little chance of success. On unirrigated soils little is done to 
the crop after itis sown, but on irrigated land it is generally 
weeded to some extent: on such land, and also on the best dry 
lands, if the crop promises to be a very heavy one, it is cut over 
for fodder or grazed down when a fair height, and afterwards 
grows up and yields anormal crop. Of all the crops it is the 
most tolerant of drought, provided that there is plenty of moisture 
in the ground to give it a good start at the outset. Reaping 
begins in the last half of April in the plains, and a fortnight later 
in the hills, and lasts about a month, but may be much later if 
the sowings were late. The amount of seed used varies with the 
quality of the soil, but the average is about 30 seers per acre: a 
certain amount of barley is often mixed with the wheat, and in 
many parts of the district sarson (mustard) is grown with it, and 
is eut for fodder in the later winter months. Other mixtures with 
wheat are not common. It is the best, and indeed almost the only 
crop, to grow on the slightly bitter wells so numerous in the Pind 
Didan Khin plain. The wheat grown is almost all the bearded 
red kind: the beardless white variety, culled ddgar, is sometimes 
seen, but although it yields rather better, and ripens earlier, it is 
more easily withered by drought, and the grain is not so valuable. 
Beardless red wheat (rodi) is equally uncommon. 

This is not an important crop, and is grown chiefly on irrigated 
land, being mainly cut green for fodder; it can be cut over in this 
way three or four times in favourable circumstances. 


Gram (chhola) is an important crop on the light sandy 
soils of Tallagang and the west of Chakwil. The growing plant is 
much used as an article of diet, the tender shoots for some 
two months every year being plucked and eaten as a vegetable: 
at this stage the crop is almost public property, outsiders being 
allowed to help themselves freely; it benefits by this pruning and 
also by being grazed over when young by sheep and goats. 
Gram yields yery heavily when all goes well, and would be a 
very popular crop if it was less uncertain ; but the cultivator 
may at any time see his crop destroyed by high winds or unfavour- 


able atmospheric influences, and heavy rain may also damage it. 


* 


Light maira is the only soil on which it is grown. 

‘Nearly all the oilseeds, six per cent. of the total cro 
harvested, are tdrdmira (Eruca sativa), usually but inaccurately 
called rape. ~ Itis grown almost exclusively on the most mferior 
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kinds of unirrigated land, much of the poorest rakkar being 
able to produce nothing more than a light fdrdmira crop, unless 
it is very poor cotton. Jt isa common practice, especially m — 
the plateau, to grow it on the dividing field embankments, where 
it thrives very well: it is also often sown amongst the stubble 
of athin kharif crop. From the character of the land in which 
it is wn the produce is generally very small, but it may be 
very vy in fevourable circumstances, and there is hardly 
any crop of which the yield varies so greatly. Tdrdmira like 
gram is used as a vegetable when green, and a good deal is 
also consumed as fodder, but the bulk of the crop is ripened » 
and the oil extracted: this has now been superseded by kerosine 
for lighting purposes, but it is considered very healthy and 
strengthening as an article of food, and in many ways takes the 
place of ght for frying, &c, There is no sign of its cultivation 
decreasing. It is generally called jamah. 

There are no other rabicrops of much importance: sarson 
has been mentioned already : it is used almost entirely as fodder : 
so are the carrots and turnips grown on the wells, especially in 
the Pind Dadan Khin plain. Melons are largely grown in the 
additional rabi crop in the early summer, and are sometimes 
very profitable in the nighbourhood of towns or large villages : 
melons of a particular kind grow very well in the Thal in good 
years. Vegetables, and more rarely fruits, are not uncommon on 
nrigated land. 

The average yields per acre harvested of the principal crops on 
different soils all over the district were carefully worked out from 
various sources during the Settlement operations, and are shown 
in the published Final Report of the recent Settlement (1902). 
They are believed to be fairly correct, but probably moderate, 
estimates of the average outturn; but are very largely exceeded, 
both in a good year on ordinary land and in an average year on 
land above the average of its class, while the contrary is also true. 


The outturn finally obtained is much reduced by drought, 
by hail, by high winds, by locusts and other insect pests, by rats 
in the riverain, by birds and wild animals, by weeds, and by various 
plant-diseases, such as rust: white-ants also do harm in dry seasons. 
Even when the produce is brought home after suffering further loss 
on the threshing floor (which may be heavy if the weather is bad), 
the stored grain is liable to be attacked by weevils, 

Arboriculture, as connected with the large areas of waste land 
held by the State as Government forests, will be dealt with in. 
another chapter, and as practised in‘the rare gardens of the district 
has been noticed elsewhere. 

Ruadside tree-planting has received much intermittent atten- 
tion from District Officers, from the earliest days after annexation, 





(1) Paragraph 34, and Appendix A, 
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and in the alluvial plains to the south snd east of the district has 
met with considerable success, there being some fine avenues of 
shisham and kikkar trees in those parts: in the hills, planting 
has been much less successful, no trees there growing to any 
height on dry lands without much more attention than can be 
given to them on the roads, some of which have, however, a thin 
edging of stunted trees, mostly dhrek, mulberry, or ber. In the 
great northern plateau there are a number of a trees, shishams 
and others, about the Tahsil headquarter stations, and for some 
little distance from them on the principal roads, but in general 
very little has been done, and not ve much is possible. In some 
cases roadside tree-planting hss failed from bemg too ambitious, 
attempts being made to grow trees of a good class in soils and 
climates where they do not thrive, instead of the humbler kinds, 
such as the ber, which would have more chance of surviving. 
The kikkar is the most valuable of the common roadside trees from 
an agricultural point of view, the wood being very useful, and the 
leaves being a valued fodder in seasons of scarcity ; and it also 
grows quickly : but it is hardly found outside the plain. 


The present (1901) cultivated area is 13 per cent. more than that 
of last Settlement (about twenty years ago), which was an increase 
of 41 per cent. on the area of the first Regular Settlement; cultiva- 
tion has lost ground to some extent during the last few sears 
owing to unfavourable seasons, but the sbrinkage on this account 
is small ; the nominal decrease due to more accurate area calcu- 
lations at the recent Settlement survey is also small; probably 
about the same as the decrease in the total area of the district, 
which has fallon from 4,089 square miles to 3,959, a difference of two 
per cent. On the other hand, the new cultivation is for the most 
part greatly inferior to the old, some of it so poor that it can hardly 
repay the cost of cultivation, and the incresse in resources dus to 
the breaking up of new land is therefore certainly not more than 
ten per cent., and is probably less. There is very little scope for 
extension in future; a vast amount of land has been brought 
under the plough which the ordinary person would not think 
worth cultivation, but in this respect the district has nearly reached 
the end of its tether: here and there waste that will make fair 
cultivation does still exist, but in the ordinary village this is not 
the case; and it is improbable that the increase during the next 
generation will be more than ten per cent. 


With regard to the method in which land apparently almost 
or altogether unculturable is brought under cultivation by the 
people, Major Wace makes the following remarks while dis- 
cussing the increase of cultivation during the period of the Ist 


Regular Settlement :— 
“The method by which cultivation is now extending in the west half 
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of tahsil Pind Dédan Khén, and in which ithas been extending during the 


fifteen years, is peculiar to this of the Punjab. ese 
oP ths district are elevated plateaux pntdeaiiicn by vin ines. ThoPaviawe vines 
cut back in countless little branches into the plateaux and the lands reclaimed 
are largely those which form the beds and sides of these littl ravines, or 
the sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low ranges of hills. These lands 
are correctly described as unculturable in their natural state. They are 
rendered culturable by a laborious process of levelling down and banking uy 
They were originally for the most part recorded as village common ; but since” 
the Regular Settlement was made, there have been continual partitions 
of them all over the country. And when ergot the owners reclaim 
them, not by an expenditure of capital but by steady industry. The 
upper banks are broken down, the lower ends of slopes are banked up 
and the beds are dammed. Every means is adopted to level inequalities 
and to prevent the rains from washing away the soil that is broken down, 
Occasionally down comes heavy rain, and breaks the lower slopes and dams 
on which so much pains have been spent and washes -away a great quantity 
of valuable soil: and the cultivators have to do almost half their work of 
reclaiming and levelling over again. And sothey have worked on persever- ° 
ingly and unweariedly for the last fifteen years ; till, when the new measore- 
ments come, and we add up the total area cultivated, we are astonished 
at the gross amount of land that has been -reclaimed, and wonder how 
the previous Settlement Officer can have so short estimated the prospects 
of extended cultivation. Wellso far so good; only let us take care how 
we assess this new cultivation. A great portion of it is in a very unformed 
state; and if we put too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart 
and throw it up. Treat it lightly, and they will not feel its assessment ; 
and will go on as before steadily reclaiming uncultorable land, till very 
likely, thirty years hence, the Settlement Officer of the day will wonder how 
it came about that I repeated my predecessor's short estimate, and returned 
so much land as unculturable. In other districts the land returned as 
culturable is land which any one would be glad to have ; but that reclaimed 
in this district is stuff which no ordinary outsider would think worth 
asking for: but the resident cultivators break it down, level it, and em- 
bank it, year by year, tillin course of time the new lands are as fine 
as, and sometimes finer than, the old.” 


The main facts connected with transfers of land are set 
forth in the following statement, which shows the average annual 
alienations since Settlement by five yearly periods :— 
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4,817 | 13,329 


1901 3,230 7,473 
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Sale and mortgage prices rose very largely in the twenty years geome 
Settlement, mortgage, Re. 21; sale, Re. 23) ending with 1,901, the Agriculture 
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iods, at any rate, are exaggerated ; mortgage money was swelled 
accumulations of interest, and a substantial addition was 
always made to the real sale-price of land in order to keep off pre 
emptors ; but even allowing for this, the rise in the value of the land 
since the first revised settlement is sufficiently striking. At the 
time of the passing of the Land Alienation Act the purchase-money of 
land sold amounted, for the district as a whole, to nearly 100 times 
the land revenue assessed on it, varying from about 80 times in 
Tallagang to 110 times in Jhelum. 


The total transferred since settlement was about 22 per cent. Transfers. 
of the cultivation, mortgages slightly exceeding sales ; about 11} per 
cent. of the land having been acquired by mney-lenders, 34 per cent. 
permanently, and 8 per cent. by mortgage; there was not much 
variation between Tahsils, except that the percentage transferred 
was higher in Chakwil than elsewhere. The total alienations at 
last settlement were under 4 per cent., so there has been a marked 
c forthe worse since then, though as compared with others the 
district has held its own fairly well. The above statistics cover the 
period up to 8th June 1901, when the Land Alienation Act came 
into force. 

There is no reason to suppose that in any part of the 
district transfers were due to severity of assessment, unless in 
the case of individuals in very exceptional circumstances, if the 
need of money to pay the land revenue bad in some cases laid the 
foundations of i Rima (as undoubtedly it had), this was due 
to the imprudence of the landowner; the moderation, or other- 
wise, of the Government demand had practically nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

Transfers by agriculturists are due either to extravagance on 
occasions of domestic ceremonies, or to ruinous litigation; to the 
omission when times are good to provide a reserve for bad sea- 
sons; to unavoidable calamities, such as loss of cattle through 
drought or sickness ; and, perhaps most commonly of all, to trifling 
debts due to usurious shopkeepers or money-lenders, which for a 
time remain unheeded, but by means of heavy compound interest 
and the other devices described below before long become a crushing 

n. 


Unsecured debt, as ascertained by enquiry when the Assess- 
ment Reports were submitted in 1897-99, amounted to nearly fo 
lakhs of rupees, or four ru per acre of cultivation; no fres 
enquiry has since been , but indebtedness must have increased 
very greatly in the calamitous year 1899-1900, 
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Twenty years ago it was possible to write as follows of the 
economic condition of the people :— 


“The Jhelum peasantry are said by those who know them best to be, 
on the whole, in-a prosperous condition. The only poverty is such as 
results from excessive sub-division of the land. Itis estimated that the 
average expenditure of an ordinary cultivator in fair circumstances upon 
the subsistence of himself and his family is about Rs. 8 per month, an 
expense that a holding of 15 acres will easily enable him to bear. The 
ordinary expenditure of a shopkeepr is somewhat more, snd ay 
probably Rs. 12 per month. Some of the headmen, or maliks, of the 
Awans in Talagang, and the families of the Chaudhries of Dhanni possess 
large estates. It is true they had no law of primoyeniture, but they used 
to keep their land undivided by fighting among themselves, till only one 
was left. In Dhani and Talagang there sre accordingly still some land- 
owners left with large estates paying a yearly revenue of Ra. 1,000, but 
these are the exception, and constant sub-division under the peaceful 
British rule will soon reduce them to a level with their neighbours. 


Debt certainly is not so prevalent in Jhelum as elsewhere. The 
peasontry generally are free from debt. The assessment is very light, 
and it is only in cases of recklessness and extravagance that a 
cultivator falls hopelessly into the hands of his money-lender. In mort- 
gages, it is not unfrequent to stipnlate for payment in grain. In these 
cases, usually, the cultivator retains possession, making over one-third or 
one-fourth of the produce, as the case may be, in lien of interest, and 
the profits of the money-lender on this system often amount to as 
much as 50 per cent. Loans are chiefly in the hands of the village 
shopkeepers.” 


It is not now possible to write in so happy a strain: yet the 
fact remains that in the Jhelum district there is no class whose 
condition is not superior to that of the poorest classes in European 
countries, In times of ordinary prosperity, one never, practically, 
either sees or hears of anyone who has to go hungry or cannot 
find shelter, though of course it is not asserted that there is 
universal abundance. If the crops fail there is distress, but even 
then employment of some kind 1s not difficult to get. In the worst 
of the recent bad years, the Dandot Colliery could not get all the 
labour it might have employed. Indebtedness is extremely 
common, but this does not alter the fact that the agriculturists, 
os a class, lead a life which is on the whole a comfortable one, if 
plain and laborious; while in the towns, though there is poverty, 
there is no lack at ordinary times of the means of subsistence, even 
amongst the poorest. 


The effect of the Land Alienation Act, in the first 24 years 
of its working, has been to puta stop to the sale of agricultural 
land to non-gazetted tribes and to Hindus generally. Sales are 
only allowed for the benefit of zamindars; for instance, a man, 
whose land is mortgaged, is allowed by advantageous sale of a 
part of it to redeem the rest. Mortgages, as now made, are 
with possession and for periods under twenty years. No means of 
evading the provisions of the Act has yet been found, It has led 
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to a considerable increase in the number of sale and mortgage CHAP.ILA. 


transactions between agriculturists. 


The following accurate account of the prays 2 and 
methods of the traders and money-lenders is taken from the Shahpur 


The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers, and shopkeepers, 


keep three account books (rahi), (1) the day-book (sithr, parchun or book 


bandi), in which all transactions are recorded day by day as they 
occur; (2) the cash-book (rokir), in which only cash transactions are 
entered as they occur; and (3) the ledger (khdata vahior aORy. vahi), 
in which each client’s account (lekha) is written up from the day-book 
at the shop-keeper’s leisure. The great majority of shop-keepers, how- 
ever, keep up only the ledger, making entries in it from memory or from 
rough notes which are destroyed, so that there is no means of checking the 
entries. The ledger (rahi) is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf caneasily be extracted with- 
out detection. Each page (panna) has its number (angg), and it is 
usual, on opening a new ledger, to get a Brahman to imprint on the 
seventh page a coleured picture of Ganesh and his rat, adding the 
invocation “ Om Svasti Ganeshdyanama” with the date and a biess- 
ing. The account of each client shows on the left side the debits 
or out-goings, and on the right side the credits (dgit). Generally, 
once a year the balence (baki) is strack, interest (vedj) charged, and the 
net balance carried forward to a new account. As the peasant who has 
his dealings with the shopkeeper (kirdr) is often utterly ignorant of 
accounts and very careless, ho is often taken advantage of by the 
shopkeeper who will, as occasion offers, 


(1) dole out old grein of sorts for food purposes in the cold 
season, and take repayment at harvest time, a few months 
later, in wheat or its money equivalent, plus from 25 to50 
per cent. interest ; 


(2) exact full repsyment on the threshing-floor, leaving the customer 
insufficient grain wherefrom to pay his land revenue and 
feed himself till next harvest ; 


(3) a month or so later pay his debtor's land revenue, and, taking 
advantage of his necessity, charge bim at least the highest 
average rate for money lent; 

(4) take one anna per rupee as discount (katt cr gadd chhora) 
when making a loan, but charge interest on the discount; 


(5) cut six months’ interest out of a loan, and record the gross 
sum as a loan free of interest for six months ; 

(6) cause the debtor to go before the Sub-Regi-trar and state that 
he had received the whole loan in cash, whereas, in fact, 
the amount was chiefy made up of simple and compound 
interest ; 


(7) Syren aoe debts in the ledger by entering inferior grains 
as if wheat ; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no or 
short interest on credits in cash, and cause the customer 
to believe, when he is making a payment to account, that a 
concession of grace has been made when a small remission 
is credited to him out of the interest due (chhot or mor) ; 
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(9) generally keep accounts in a loose, unintelligible, way which make 
the separation of interest from principal impossible ; 


(10) keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book, in loose 
sheets or book form, and write up the former at any time ; 


(11) strike the balance in a casual way, naming as present one 
or two witnesses, either brother lenders or men of the class 
known as “ four-anna witnesses” ; 


(12) charge a full year’s interest on grain or money, lent a few 
months or even weeks before the striking of balance, 


The usual rate of interest charged between bankers of credit 
on bills of exchange (hwndi), is one pice per day on Rs. 100=74 
annas per cent, per mensem, nearly 6 per cent. per annum. On ordi 
loans to shopkeepers of good credit the usual rate is one per cent, 
per mensem=12 per cent, per annum. But a peasant rarely gets a 
loan at less than one pice per rupee per mensem, or Rs, 18} per 
cent. per annum; and often the rate charged is 24 or 36 per annum; and 
with the aid ofthe methods of calculation detailed above, the money- 
lender often so manages his accounts that a good solvent customer’s . 
money debt is doubled inside three years,and his grain debt inside 
two years ; and if the lender be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor 
exceptionally helpless and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even 
shorter period, 


The amounts given under the Agriculturists Loans Act 
"2 during the recent years of scarcity 


1898-09, 600 Were as shown inthe margin. These 
1899-1900... vse 1,$7,600 
1900-1901 |. “ "Yeo -«*(!oans were mostly in petty grants 


and ostensibly for purchase of bul- 
locks or seed. In nearly all cases they were misapplied, and 
recovery has been found to be very difficult. 


The amounts given as Land Improvement loans during the last 


#* three years were as shown in the 

1900-01 wa i 7.185 margin. These are chiefly for the 
1 a w. 10,960 i : : 

Soo ay ee construction of wells, mostly in the 


lowlying land on the banks of kassis, 
There is no difficulty in recovering these loans, which do good and 
are popular. 


There are no agricultural banks in the district. 


The following account of the live-stock of the district is an 
abstract of a lengthy report for the year 1898-99, by Veterinary- 
Captain Gunn, C.V.D. In one ortwo minor points corrections 
have been made, but only, of course, in matters involving local and 
not technical knowledge of the subject :— 


The climate of the district is very suitable for cattle, In th 
valley it is especially suitable for buffaloes, while all along the Salt fae 
(and it may be added, in most other pei), Sheep and are numerous 
latter being probably one of the best breeds in India. Tha district ig 
noted for its good horses, but it no longer quite deserves its reputation 
in this respect, the famous Dhanni breed haying certainly deteriorated 
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while except be eae Chakwél and Tallagang Tahsils, there are hardly any CHAP.IT, A. 


‘ture 

In the hills and south of them the cattle are small, and have no Livesey 
ial characteristics, but north of the hills in Chakwéland Tallagang = 
are much larger, the average height of the better class of bullocks 

in this part being 51 inches behind the hump, with splendid chest measure- 

ments (a sure sign of power), as much as 77 inches on the average. 

The corresponding measurements of four-year old siege train bullocks at 

Hissfr are 47 and 58 inches. The bréed is quite a distinctive one and 

it is not found further south, nor even in the adjoining parts of the Réwal- 

pindi districts, where the cattle are of a very poor class. 


The excellence of this breed seems to be the result more of 

luck than management, for, as in the rest of the district, so here, b ing 
is not carried on according to recognised principles, but haphazard, the 
young males running with the herd until they are about 3 or 3} years 
old, when they are emasculated. The people recognise that this is nota 

i ry arrangement, but are unwilling individually to do anything 
to EoEne matters, It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to ron loose unless approved and branded, while the produce 
Of suitable Hissér bulls might be turned loose with the herds, The few 

issér bulls hitherto tried in the district do aes to = been a 
success, their: progeny being tall, | , Shallow-chested animals, requir- 
ing more feed tes te loved stock, pad possessing less stamina. ‘I'here are 
at present three Hissdr bulls and two indigenous bulls on stand, 


The zamindérs look after their cattle very well, and their 
quality may be due to the care with which they have been tended in 
Successive generations. In favourable seasons the grazing is sufficient and 
of good quality, especially in the hills: working cattle are home-fed 
more or less throughout the year, but at certain times all have to be 

t off the fields, and for months ata time are practically all stall-fed, 

only leave the home enclosure when driven to water, The ordi 

in the spring is green sarson and térdmira, mixed with dry chopped 
bajra or jowar stalks ;bhusa is mostly used in May to July, mixed with 
green charri if the season permits : after that the feed is béjra and charri, 
green up to the end of September, and dry afterwards up to February, 
with wheat and pulse straw, as available. “Favourite b and cows 
are given oil-cakegand various grains, animals doing hard work on the 
wells, &c., also get a grain ration if possible. 


Cows are treated with little consideration, being often made to drag 
the plough: they come into season at about 24 years, and breed at 3} : 
they are poor milkers, giving only about one to two seers a day. 


The characteristics of the breed are moderate size, flat foreheads, 
short horns, square bodies and fairly level backs, deep chests, and yery 
long tails, with a big tuft of hair at the end of them, 


When times are good there is a considerable trade in exportin surplus 
stock to Amritsar and other places : little stock is brought in frven Cahee 
districts.” It is not the custom to sell cows ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the fact that the breed has kept distinctive, 

The grass in the moist Jhelum riverain is often the vehicle for disease 
germs, and the cattle in those are small and nondescript, probably 
related to the very poor breeds of surrounding districts, The done 
to hides by meru or -fly is great: it deposits eggs in the skins of 
buillocks, buffaloes, goats during the rains, the maggot working out 
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in the autumn and leaving a hole; about 80% of the skins are said to be 
thus spoilt: crude oil or a decoction of bahekar (Adhatoda vavica) leaves 
would prevent this. The belief of the people that the maggot enters when 
the wet skin is struck by « jowdr or bajra stalk is erroneous, 


The report states that the mochiv now have to pay for the hides of 
dead aiid’ but in fact they nearly always get them free, giving Sn 
owner a pair of shoes, if ging h if sold, buffalo hides realise Rs, 
to 8; those of bullocks, Rs. 3 to 6;. goat-skins about Re. 1-4; sheep skins 
4 to 8 annas. 


The grasses of the district are described at 17 to 19 of ther 


report; medicinal plants at pages 19 to 22; diseases remedies at pages 
35 to 40. 


Camels are common in some parts of the district, especial- 
ly in the Thal and some parts of Chakwiél and Tallagang: they 
are all pack animals, highly bred riding camels being quite 
unknown. Their numbers tend to decrease as the work for 
them decreases with the opening of new railways; for camel- 
owners the best times are those when trans-frontier expeditions 
are in progress ; the Government pays high rates for its transport, 
and compensates for losses. 


The horses of this district—especially those of the Dhan— 
have long been held in good estimation. Abul Fazl remarks 
in the Ain Akbari that these “ horses resemble Irdkis and are very 
fine ” (Gladwin’s Translution, IT 109). In former days the greater 
part of the Sikh cavalry was horsed from the Dhanni plains 
north of the Salt Range, and even now large numbers of remounts 
are drawn thence by the British Army ; but the fall of the rich 
Sikh chiefs has removed the incentive for breeding large and 
powerful horses such as the native gentleman delights in. Al- 
though the Dhan is best known for its horse-breeding, yet very 

animals are to be found all over the north of the district. 
2 of them are fast, and nearly all are remarkably enduring 
and able to go over the stoniest ground without hoes. It is pro- 
bably the case, as stated in Captain Gunn’s report, that the 
Dhanni and Tallagang breeds are deteriorating. Owing to the 
spread of cultivation and other causes the animals are allowed 
much less liberty than formerly; and the method of tethering 
them up is often very bad. But the main reason of any decay 
in quality is no doubt that some of the best brood mares are 
annually sold out of the district, and there is some reason 
to doubt whether the Government stallions have been of the 
kind most suited to the district. ne: too, has made 

t progress at the expense of horse-breeding, as the 
sary ane quicker and more certain. Horses are generally fed 
on or barley, but moth, bdjra and tdéramira are also in use, 
In the spring they are often stuffed with green wheat and gur 
till they become loaded and unwieldy with fat, The usual feed 
for s brood mare is four seers of grain a day besides grass; but 
the quantity depends a good deal on the means of the owner, 


~~. 
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The control of horse-breeding operations now rests with the CHAP.II,A._ 
Ferg eemonnt Department ; for these purposes the district is in Agricultare 
the Rawalpindi Circle. CGE Re 

There are stallion and donkey stands at Jhelum, Pind Dédan ig. 
Khan, Chakwil and Tallagang, and donkey stands at Domelf and 
Pihra Fattidl. 

Most of the good brood mares have been drawn off to the 
Jhelum Canal Colony, owing to the conditions attached to a large 
class of the grants of land there. 


There are few mares of the pure Dhannf breed left. Tho 
famine years, which ended with 1901, are responsible for a great 
diminution in the number of brood mares in general. 

The principal horse-breeders of the district are the Dirépur 
Malliks, the Ahmadabad Khokhars, the Awin headmen of Liwa, 
Abmad Khiin of Kélas in Chakwél, and the zamindars of Dab, 
Sutwal and other small villages of the same tabsil. 


Mule-breeding has become constantly more popular, and is Mules, 
apparently very profitable ; apart from mule-breeding there is a 
considerable trade in mules bred elsewhere. It is stated by men 
whose business it has been to attend all important fairs for many 
years, that the mule trade of the Western Punjab is almost mono- 

lised by the Khatris of Dhudhiil, a large village in the north of 
Chakwil It is also a good deal practised in Domellf. 


Donkeys are fairly common, especially where water has to be Donkeys, 
fetched froma distance, but are of very small size. Pack work is 
mostly done by the zamindars with their ordinary bullocks. 


Sheep are by two breeds—the ordinary, and the dumba or fat~ sheep, 
tailed species. ‘The latter is reckoned the best, but neither is of 
very good quality, Sheep are shorn twice in the year, in or about 
October and March. The yield of wool on the average is robably 
not much more than one sér per sheep per annum. The milk “of the 
éwes is drunk, and mutton is sometimes eaten. 


Dumbas are not very common, but a few villages make a re- 
gular business of buying them in poor condition and fattening them 
up for sale, and seem to make it very profitable, 


Goats are of good quality. Their hair is cut only ohce a Geats, 
year in Baisikh. The yield is about half a sé, and is used for ropes 
and sacks. ihe milk is good and is largely consumed. She-goats 
and ewes give, on an average, one kid or lamb in the year, and 
continue producing for five or six years. 
Live-stock in 1899 was already less than at last Settlement, Cattle and 
and the loss in the fodder famine of 1899-1900 amounted to 42 protis, from 
r cent. of the bulls and bullocks, the decrease under other beads 
ing, on the whole, bout the same. A few years earlier the 
district was probably somewhat oyer-stocked; in spite of some 
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recovery since the fodder famine, the contrary wasin 1901 undoubt- 


edly the case, a fact that must have its influence on the agriculture 


of the tract for some time to come ; the number of plough cattle 
per effective plough in 1901 was 1-3 against 1°8 at settlement, 


though the number of ploughs had itself fallen by 20 per cent. 


Something can be done by using cows and donkeys instead of 
bullocks (and they are always used to some extent), but it is cbvious 
‘hat cultivation could not under these conditions be as thorough 
as it used to be. 

The estimated profits from hire of camels, sale of surplus stock, 
ghi, milk, wool, &c., were before the recent scarcity as follows :— 


Rs, 
Jhelum... ves aes ... 1,05,000 
Pind Daédan Khén at rey 80,000 - 
Chakwal ... is eae «..  1,76,000 
Tallagang... eve ese .. 92,000 
Total ... 4,038,000 





These estimates, though highly speculative, were probably 
very moderate ; in better times the fine cattle bred in Chakwal and 
Tall»gang are sold in some numbers; elsewhere profits are made 
in other ways. as in the hills, where pack-bullocks employed on 
the Gilgit Road, &c., are numerous,—or were, for apart from the 
drought, the business seems to be declining.* But in the years 
following 1901 live-stock was so scarce that the profit, if any, must 
have been very small, 


Cattle disease is at times very prevalent, and occasionally 
destructive. The commonest complaints are rinderpest (wdh), 
foot gnd mouth disease (mu-kkur), and malignant throat (galghoti). 
These diseases are usually introduced by cattle travelling nort 
along the Grand Trunk Roxd from the fairs at Amritsar and else- 
where, Camels are subject to various diseases, of which anthrax. is 
one. The epidemic disease of which sheep and goats sometimes 
die off in fe numbers (pharakkf) seems to be also a form of 
anthrax. The treatment of diseased animals is primitive, sometimes 
barbarous, and if left to themselves the people are careless about the 
segregation of those infected. 


It is not very easy to state what isthe average price of the 
a ae 


different animals: the following is an attempt in that direction :— 
Male buffaloes, from Rs. 20 to Rs, 45, average about Rs. 30 
Female do, » B80to ,, 90 Pe 7 45 
Bullocks ae hy ee 25 
Cows , 1200 540 » $ 18 
Young stock ett ” 10 
Sheep oY ~BS gd » ”» 2} 
Do., dumbas » Sto , 12 n » 
Goats ” 2 to ” ” ”» 24 





TN eT Se | ee se 
# Bullock transport is not now used on the Gilgit Boad, 
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For horses and mules no average price can well be stated ; CHAP.IIL,A 
camels are worth about Rs. 50 or Re, 60, and donkeys about Rs. 8 govicutture 


ts Rs, 10, 


Some details of horse-shows held in the district in recent 
years are given below, they cannot be said to have been very 
successful :— 

















AMOUNT AWARDED 



































iN PRIZES. 
Date on which fair was held. B4 Fa | 3 2 
eBs| & | sg | og 
: z z e : ae &s 
e | = lesil 3 | g | ee | $é 
xm | = |z Ale i & 
‘ Re. Rs. 
16tk and 17th March 1893 .., + | 590 | 260 | 125 17 992 ‘ 45% 
23rd and 24th October 1895... ...] 268 68 | 117} 2 472 490 254 
Ditto 16896... ..f 214] 90) 310, 22 76 455 151 
15th and 16th October 1597 ... acy (eet 24 149 10 324 405 123 
24th and 25th Febrasry 1999 ...] 121| 31, 194) 18| 304] 460] 160 


==" 








No large cattle fair is held in the district, and untl 1902 
there had been no show for some time. 


The Choa Saidan Shih cattle fair was established in that year 
and ‘s held at the Baisikhi fairat Choa and Katés in the middle 
of April; it is managed by the District Board, which gives from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 in prizes, this amount being supplemented in 
1902 and 1903 by a grant from Provincial revenues of Rs, 500 
and two silver medals. ; 


The object in view is the encouragement of the breeding to 
pe of high class cattle, both for draught purposes and milking. 
@ judging committee consist of the Deputy Commissioner, a 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department, and some 
native members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
show is well attended and is growing in popularity. 


The 1908 fair was attended by 170 bulls, 316 bullocks, 104 
cows and 81 mules, or 67! head in all; 194 changed hands (156 
being bullocks), for Rs. 12,658; Rs. 1,901 was realised in fees, and 
Rs, 610 was distributed in prizes. The fine bulls brought to this 
fair are a striking feature of it. 


Canal-irrigition in the district is now confined. to the Pind 
Dédan Khin Plain, where there are two small inundation canals: 
_ one, taking off at Ahmadabdd, is privately owned, and very badly 
managed, owing chiefly to the quarrels of the proprietors; it is a 
good year when as much as 200 acres is irrigated. It may ever- 
tually be found advisable to acquire the canal for Government, tit 
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CHAP.II,A. until then it has practically no value. The canal that takes off 
Agriculture about 12 miles above Pind Didan Khan was originally made by the 
ie Municipal Committee of that town, in whose management it con- 
irrigation, . tinued until the late settlement, when its transfer to Government 
was proposed and sanctioned ; before the transfer the area irrigat- 
ed was insignificant, usually about 120 acres, and it was run at 
an average loss of Rs. 600 per annum; in 1900-01 the irrigated 
area was about 3,900 acres, and there was then every prospect of 
further extension, These hopes, however, have not been realized, 
the area irrigated in 1902-03 being only 1,208 acres (890 net). 
The canal is expected to play an important part in the reclamation 
of the sour kallar land, which disfigures so large a part of the Pind 
Didan Khin Plain, but it cannot be said that at present any sys- 
tematic attempt has been made in this direction, though a little 
tallar has been irrigated and has produced moderate crops. 


This canal, however, is likely to be absorbed in a much more 
important project, that of an inundation canal taking off from the 
river at the extreme east of the Pind Dédan Khan Plain, above 
Jalilpur, which has been under consideration for some years and 
has been sanctioned ; this will command about 50,000 acres, of which 
abont half will be irrigated annually ; the total cost is estimated at 
Rs. 5,25,000, on which a small return is expected. As at present 
proposed the canal will not reach the western part of the plain, 
where the cropping is most precarious, and the need of irrigation 
is by far the greatest ; but it may be hoped that an extension in 
that direction may at some future time be possible, though the 
cross-drainages from the hills certainly offer some difficulty * 


_ Enquiries were also made regarding a canal to irrigate the 
plain north of Jhelum; but the need is not so t there, and it 
will probably be long before this project is carried out. 


‘The Upper Jhelum Canal project which is now (1904) under 
consideration will not directly affect this district; it would take off 
from the river abont 20 miles above Jhelum, but on the other 
side, and is designed to supplement the Chenéb supply, and to 
irrigate parts of the Gujrit Bar. 


Irrigation In a few places small areas of lend are irrigated from peren- 
from springs. nial springs, such land being almost always highly cultivated and 
manured, and heavily cropped: the principal areas so irrigated 
are at Choa Saidan Shéh, Kallar Kahar, Chimbf, Salof, Dhert 
Jiba, Lehri Panj Girain, all in the Salt Range upland: and at 
Baighinwila, Rawél, Kot Umr, and Jutdna at the foot of the range. 
There is a little land of the kind outside the Salt Range, as for 

instance at Tamman in Tallagang ; but its area is very trifling. 
* This was written in 1901; since the estimate was sanctioned the project has made 
progress; the Onper Jhelum Canal project was pot forward and it became a question 


no 
whother there would be en water f i 
ideration (1904), ough or the JalIpur Canal also, This question is still under 
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The crops grown on this abi land, as it is termed, only differ CHAP. IT,A. 


from those on well-lands in being generally of better quality ; but 
in the Salt Range they include a large proportion of fruit gardens, 
the unpicturesque rose-fields of Choa, and the famous sugarcane 
of Saloi. There is no land so profitable. 


Rents in kind are fixed by custom and are uniform over large 
areas. No one has eyer tried to enhance them, and it is probable 
that they do not admit of much enhancement. These rents are 
nearly always the same for all classes of tenants, and always take 

_the form of a fixed share of the gross produce; but it is a share 
of that produce only after certain important deductions have been 
made. The largest are the customary dues paid from the “ common 
heap” to the kamfns or agricultural village menials in return for 
the services rendered by them in connection with the cultivation. 
Details are given further on in another Section. 


Another deduction must be made in the case of cha¢hi land, to 
cover the expenses in respect to the upkeep of the wel¥ and its gear. 


The resulting deductions in percentages on the gross produce 
are shown below :— 





CLAss oF LAND. 








It should be noted that other deductions are in practice made 
from the common heap; but as these are not made in return for 
agricultural service, they are no part of the expenses of cultivation. 


; Further deductions have, however, to be made, in arriving 
at the landlord’s share or net rent (for assessment purposes), on 
account of the crops used as fodder, and therefore disposed of to 
meet one of the principal expenses of cultivation ; this may be done 
by omitting altogether from the calculation those creps which are 
used for fodder alone ; and by omitting a share of other crops 
which are partly so used; thus all crops recorded as “ fodder,” 
half to a quarter of the jowdr-chari, and different proportions 
of a few other crops are excluded ; on the other hand a non-cultivat- 
ing Owner generally takes a share of the straw, but this has a 


saleable value only in the neighbhourhood of the towns and fi 
of the largest villas, : hie Cine 
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CHAP. II,A. The deductions detailed above having been made from the 
Agriculture V#!ue of the gross produce (less fodder), the balance represents the 
> _ divisible preduee: in the Tallegang Tahsil the landlord's share of this 
aneandier’’* is usually one-third ; in all other circles he slmost invariably takes 
sible produce. half, and that is the average rent assumed for assessment purposes. 

This rroportion of the value of the divisible produce represents 
then the estimated net profits of the landlord, the “net asses ” 

D of assessment phraseology. 

Cash renta, Tenants-at-will slmost invariably pay rent in kind, as above : 
though 2} per cent. of the cultivation is nominally held by cash- 
paying tenants-at-will, these are seldom, if ever, true rents ; for 
all practical purposes it may be said that there are oo 
tive cash rents : and at present there is no tendency to introduce 
them instead of rents in kind. 

Wager. Statistics as regards wages of labour taken from the Punjab 
Administration reports are given in the statistical part of the 
Gazetteer ; aceording to these returns tlhe average wages for skilled 
labcur rose from 5 annas a day in 1870-71 to 8 annas in 1880-81 
and 10 annas in 1890-91, but fell again in 1900.01 to 8 annas. 

; Similagly, the average daily wage for unskilled labour was 
* annas 2.6; annas 3-3, annss 2-9, and 3 annas, respectively, in 
the years abovementioned. 

These figures cannot be considered very trustworthy; all 
that can be safely said on this subject is that wages, both for 
skilled and unskilled labour, have long shown and still show a 
tendency to rise, in accordance with the general rise in prices, 
but not in the same proportion. The process, however, is very 
gradual, and is not influenced by temporary fluctuations from 
year to year in the price of food grains. 

As will be noticed in another section, unskilled labour com- 
mands a high price in the local mines of the Salt Range, fully 
double the wages obtainable for ordinary labour being earned 
there ; but the work is urduonus and unpleasant, and the mines 
haye practically no effect on the ordinary labour-market. 

Village The principal classes of village menials and the duties they 

assumed perform have been described elsewhere. The customary dues 


which they receive for their services are rather complicated and: 
vary a good deal from place to place ; the following extract from 


the Chakwil-Tallagang Assessment Report shows fully what these 
dues are in those two tahs'ls, and will serve as a specimen for 
the whole district. Further information is available in the other 
Assessment Reports, while the percentage of the-e deductions on the 
gross produce has been stated above on page |73. 

Principal Tn.all circles the lohdr (blacksmith) and tarkhan (carpenter) sre on 
kamins on bdrdni lands the most important of the agricultural kamins. In the Lindi 
biréni land: Parti they are paid so many chohds per plough, and sctting aside the minor 
ir and ‘0 variations which are almost as numerous as the villages, there are two pre- 
tarkbén, vailing rates according as the chohd is kham (1j sérs) or pakké (3 sérs); in 


ie 
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- gither case the number of chohids per plough given to the kamia is the CHAP IZA. 
same—6 in the Kharif and 8 in the Rabi—equal to 26} sérs in the one case ae | 
and 42 sérs in the other ; the miscellaneous dues taken in addition (and con- Agriculture 
sisting of certain handfuls or baskets of Sdjrs ears and a few sheaves of Principal 
wheat) amount to 11§ sérs per kamin where the chohi is khdm, and to only Kamins on 
5 sérs where it is pakka ; the total takings of the kamin are thus 33 sére birGel bad: 
per poses in the former case and 47 in the latter; and the total dues lohér and 
of lshdr and tarkhdan together amount, therefore, to 76 or 94 sérs, to which tarkbaa, 
must be added one choha (taken the ete alone) as bidra at seed time, Z 
making altogether 78 sérs per plough (khém) and 97 sérs ‘pakka). The 
mean of these two prevailing rates, or about 87 sérs, may be taken as the 
average payments to the /ohdr and tarkhan, and this is about 4} per cont. 
of the gross prodice per plough assumed in the preceding paragraph for 

In all save 21 of the villages of the Dhanni Circle the lohdr and tarkhdn 

take each 2 chohis pakki, or 6 sérs per kharwar of 40)) sérs, their joint 

receipts being thus 12 sérs in 490, or 3 per cent. In addition they get 

i perquisites equivalent to about 39 sérs per plough, equal to 
close on 2 per cent. of the gross produce per plough assumed in paragraph 
35. Thus the total deductions fdr these two kamfnsis 5 per cent. of the 


_ gross produce. : ; 


In Tallagang there are very few lohdrs, the tarkhan being blacksmith 
as well as carpenter, but as in that.case he takes double fees, the result is 
not affected: the almost universal rate is for each kamin 14 sérs per local 
maund of 60 sérs, or 24 per cent. of the gross produce; and in addition there 
are certain miscellaneous payments per plough (one or two strs of cotton, 
a basket of bajra ears, and a few sheaves of wheat, and so on) amounting, on 
the whole, for lohdr and farkhdn together (4 sérs bidra included) to about 
89 sérs per plough, or a little more than 14 per cent. of the gross produce. - 
The total, therefore, for these two kamins is in this tahsil 64 per cent, 


Musallis are not kept as regular kaméins in Tallagang, and in Chakwal ’ 
are found only in 26 villages of Londi Patti and 9 of the Dhans{. The pay- Bidder: Le 
ments made to them amount in Lindi Patti to about 60 sérs per plough, or 
rather more than 3 per cent., and the percentage is about the same in the nine 
Dhanni villages also. Even where vo musallis are kept it is fair to allow 
something on account of the work which they would do if employed, for the 
Saving to the zaminddr is largely discounted by the extra labour thrown on 
him at a very busy time of the year, and also by his haying to pay in cash 
for various articles which it would be the musa/li’s duty to provide free of 
cost. I allow, therefore, 2 per cent. in the Landi Patti and 1 per cent, else- 
where for the musalli’s dues. 


On the well lands the lolir very rarely receives any payment, as he i 
not concerned in the upkeep of the well and its appurtenances; but his ace io bawten's on 
is tuken by the kumhar or potter, who provides the pots for the well wheel, el! lands. 
and whose dues are almost always the same as those of the farkhan, 


In Chakwal the rate per kawin is on chahé land almost invariably one 


kidri (or irrigation plotyper kana! of 20 marlds; taking the kidri to be half 
a maria, this would give each kamin 2} per cent. of the gross produce, but 
T believe the average kidri is really somewhat larger, and 1, therefore, assume 
8 per cent. instead. 


In Tallagang the farkhan and kumhdr each take 14 sér iaiha 
hod ockiaetle per cent. gross produce, as on the bdrdni land, ‘indi additio - 
certain mi dues per well, for which an allowance of 1 per cent, 
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may be made; these are béjra ears equal to about 6 sérs grain, 4 séra cotton, 
or two kidriv of tobacco and garden stuff, and wheat equal to about 6 sérs. 
The total dues per kamin on chahi land in Tallagang will thus be 34 per cent, 
gross produce, 


As the lohdr is sometimes paid on the ehdhd land, it will be fair to make 
some allowance on this account: J per cent. gross produce in all circles will 
be ample. 

There are several other kamins, such as the shoemaker, barber, washer- 
man and others; all of whom have to get their living from the produce of the 
land, and are almost as much a necessity to the zamindirs as. those for whom 
deductions have been allowed ; and where the owners are weak, the customary 
dues of the Imam and Panidra of the village mosque are sometimes paid 
from the gross produce, but this is not at all common, and in any case a 
deduction on this account could not fairly be allowed. 


There are indications—scarcely more than indications at 
present—of a tendency to substitute for the traditional payment in 
kind to menials cash wages for work done. This isa change which 
will probably come about in future génerations, but no general aban- 
donment of the present system need be looked for in our times. 


Information as to retail prices at headquarters for the last 43 
ears are given in the statistical volume, from which the following 
gures are extracted ; the prices are stated in seers per rupee :— 
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(The prices given are those for the first fortnight of January in each year). 


Wheat and Oddjra are the staple food-grains on which the 
people commonly subsist. 


The causes of the variations shown above aré those which 
might naturally be expected ; they depend on the character of the 
harvests. (The export trade to Europe also has an important 
influence on the general trend of prices, but that trade is itself 
dependent on the nature of the harvests), Thus, in the good 
years, 1894, 1895, 1899, we find unusually low prices ; and in the 
years of scarcity, 1896 1897, 1898, 1900, i» 
were very high. ‘Though the fact is not brought out by the figures 
given above, it seems to be undoubtedly the case that after each 
period of scarcity and high prices, when prices fall again they do 
not fall quite to the normal of preceding years, but remain 
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somewhat higher than before ; apart from this the great improve- 


CHAP.ITA 


ment in communications due to the opening of railways and growth Agriculture 


ofa large export trade, have combined to cause a steady rise 
in the prices of food-grains which atthe recent settlement of the 
district was estimated to amount to fully 30 per cent. in the twenty 
years ending with 1895. It has been said that the rise has been 
steady, and this is the case if the averages for long series of years 
are considered, though of course the fluctuations from year to year 
are often very great. 


To those intereste] in the agricultural classes, what may be 
called “harvest prices” are of more importance than the retail 
rates of the Jhelum market. ‘‘ Harvest prices” are those which 
the zamindir actually receives for his produce, and are usually fixed 
on one date to govern the transactions of the whole harvest ; 
they of course differ much from the Gazelle prices recorded at 
Jhelum, being about 20 per cent. lower in Jhelum and Pind 
Dadan Khiin and 33-per cent. lower in the more remote Tahsils, 


The harvest prices from 1833 to 1876 are set forth in Colonel 
Wace’s Assessment Report; in the recent settlemetit an examina- 
tion was made of the traders’ books in thirty-eight of the towns 
and principal villages of the district, in order to bring the statis- 
tics up to date, and the result is given in the preliminary report 
submitted in June 1896, 

The prices assumed for the purposes of the assessment estimates 
were based chiefly on the harvest prices of the ten years, 1886 
to 1895, excluding years of scarcity ; but some allowance was 
made for the very low prices of 1894, which in similar conditions 
may at any time be repeated. It was not considered right to go 
back further than 1586, when the railways influencing prices in 
the district were first completed. 


The more important of the commutation prices sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner are as follows :— 


Cro Jhelum ana Pind Didan Khan, Chakwat and Tallagang. 
Wheat ses 25 -. 28 sérs per rupee. 


Bajra a 32 a 
-The rates are taken to represent the lowest prices that are 
likely to prevail for any considerable period during the currency 
of the new settlement and are no doubt very moderate, but the 
uncertainty of the subject is so great that a very cautious estimate 
was necessary. 
Difficulty of communication is no doubt one cause of the 


‘Tittle trade of the district. Another may perhaps be found in the 


t difference of the weights and measures in use in different 


‘dkas. These differences are shown in the descrip‘ion contained 
below, but it is only approximately correct, for absolute correct- 
‘ness is impossible when differences between measures of capacity 
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CHAP.II,A. have to be expressed in terms of weight, as there is no invariable 
Agriculture relation between the cubical contents and the weight of those things 


5 which are principally measured: nevertheless the description is 
Coa sufficiently near the truth for all practical purposes, 


Measures of capacity current in Jhelum district. 
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CHAP. ILA. Grain in the villages is always trafficked in by measure 
Agriculture and not by weight. The measures are sometimes round and 
& o¢ Sometimes four-sided, and are generally made of either tahli or ber 
capacity, wood. There is no authoritative standard of size or shape ; but 
the tarkhdns of each ildka copy the models already existing 
there as well as they can. There are consequently nearly always 
slight variations, ‘The measures are always used heaped. The table 
on pages 124 and 125 gives the approximate weight of each in 
rupees=(folas), ‘I'his is in accordance with village speech. The 
weight of course differs with the grain The table shows the result 
for wheat, which is always chosen as the standard by the igs 
themselves. It will be observed that the measures y 
grow larger as we go west. As a rule it will be foun where 
cultivation is rough, land plentiful, and population only fairly 
thick, that large measures of grain are always used in preference 

to small ones. 


An attempt was made some years ago to introduce uniform 
measures, but it bad not much effect, probably because the officer 
responsible for the attempt shortly afterwards left the district. 


Other very rough measures for Agricultural produce used generally 
all over the district. 


Muth=as much corn as can be cut in one sweep of 
the d:itri. 


20 Muths (or thereabout) =1 Salri or Kah. 


4 Satris (or thereabout)= 1 Kalldwa or Chdta, which is 
as much as a man can lift up between his cours 
arms. In some places he is allowed. to stack up 
the grain on his shoulders and head, but this is not 
universal. 


Gaddi or Bidri=a sheaf of corn whichis bound ap together. 
It varies much in size. 


For Srraw— 

1 Pani=what can be tied up in a bhurd, which is gene- 
rally a cloth about 4 gaz by 1}. The gaz is now 
generally about the same as the English yard. This 
cloth, however, is differently tied. At esting, when 
loading the straw on pack animals, a Pand is made 
to be equal to about 1} maunds; but when a man 
carries it on his own head, it is about 27 seers. 


2 Pands=1 Chilli, which is about three maunds, and = a 
pack load. 
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ae of Weight. 
Measures. Remaans, 

3 Siradhis=1 Chittack=5 Tolas Grain is hardly ever sold by weight except inthe 
10 Tolas=1 Adkpao sa... | lterke towns. Flour, gi, gur, and the like are, how- 
2 Adhkpwe=l Pao... a lew all sold by weight. The table given is the 
2 Pace=1 Adhser ret | ordinary one, and ts in genoral uso, In a good 
2 <Adhsers=1 Ser a many places in Jhelum Tabsil and in most 

2 Sera=1 Doseri in Tahsit Chakwal the ser in use is that of 

24 Sere=1 Dhaya | Shih =765 tolas, with all the other measures ia pro- 
2 Dhayas=1 Panjeeri ... oni portion, But the tendency is to adopt the Gov- 


—=1 Man Pe eee ser of 80 tolas overywhero, 








Linear and Square Measures. 








Measures. | Remarks. 

Linear Measure. The only real linear measure for land is tho 
karam, The giraand the gaz are csed for car- 
pentry and cloth-selling, &c, The other measures 

+ 
standard and subject to all sorta of variation. An 
3 Choppes= 1 Gith—4 Giras... wngli is the width of o finger, A chappa is the 
width of the four fingers laid er, Tho 
2 Giths=1 Hith Sa oat other terms require no explanation. There is no 
measure between the karam and tho kos, which is 
2 Hdthe=1 Gas er st often stated to be 1,400 karams. 1,200 ‘karams is 
about the longth in’ practice. The kos in this dis- 
3 Hdthe=1 Keram ... bee triet is goneraily about four-thirds of a mile. Most 
lambardars know the English word mile (mf), and 
1 Keram=5} feet English .. ove) | can-estimate its Jength with fair accuracy. 


Square Measure. 
This is the ordinary village moasure, and it haa 


also beon used throoghout the present and past 

settlements, It will be seen bes the aiatie he is 

precisely equal to a square Pole ey that a 
oods, and a 


9 Square Karams=1 Marla 
* 20 Marlas=1 Kaadl 

4 Kandle=1 Bigha os 
2 Bighas=1 Ghumdo 





kandi ia halfa Rood, os bigha two 


Unglis=1 Chappr ... ab given are merely village reckonings without any 
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weed 


Of the total area of the f the district 298,255 acres or 12 per 
cent. is the property of the State; out ‘of this area 10,644 
acres is for cultivation, 8,258 acres on long leases (29 in 
number), and 2,386 acres from year to year; these waste land 
leases have been dealt with in a detailed report submitted d 
the settlement, while the special cases of the leases to the Kh a 
Salt miners and the riverain estate of Mahil Amfrpur have been 
separately reported. The figures here given relate to 1900-1901; 
a few anditional leases have been proposed since, They almost 
Suga the possibilities of the district in this direction, and, with a 

few exceptions, no further leases are likely to be proposed. 

Of the whole area of 298,255 acres, the Depu Commissioner 
directly manages 44,148 acres and the rest is under the control 
of the Forest Department, 
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The average income of the five years ending 1901 is 
Rs. 21,318, of which Rs. 16,921 is derived from grazing leases and 
permits, Rs. 2,929 from leases for cultivation and 1,468 from other 
sources, 


The rakhs of the district fall into two main divisions : the 
hill vakhs, including practically the whole ofall the principal hill 
ranges, except of course the cultivated uplands of the Salt Range, 
and the plains rakhs, situated chiefly in the plateau of Chakwal 
and Tallagang, and consisting for the most part of blocks of broken 
waste ground, sometimes of insignificant size, cut off from villages 
which at the time of their formation were thought to have more 
waste than they required. ‘The first and more important class 
consists mostly of reserved forests under the control of the Forest 
Department, ‘while the second kind are usually unclassed rakhs | 
under the Deputy Commissioner, but there are large excep- 
tions in both cases. 


Of both kinds, some few are fairly wooded with shrubs and 
stunted trees, but timber trees are almost always very rare indeed, 
while many of the rakhs produce practically nothing but grass and 
sometimes very little of that, The common trees have been no- 
ticed in Chapter I. 


The objects of the hill rakhs are, (1) by the preservation of the 
forest growth to protect the hillside from destructive drainage, so 
as to distribute the rainfall as gradually as possible on the plains 
below; at the same time it may be increasing to some extent the 
volume of that rainfall; and (2) to preserve grass and wood for 
the supply of the neighbouring villages. The great majority of 
the plains rakhs are grass and wood preserves pure and simple; _ 
most of them grass preserves only. 


Our present rakhs had predecessors before British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the Sikh 
Kirdirs, whose example was followed in the unauthorised appro- 
priations of waste with which the Customs officials accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Salt Mines in the early years 
after annexation. ‘Ihe earliest reservations on a large scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, 
partly as a solution of a series of bitter quarrels regarding the 
ownership of the hills, but partly also for climatic reasons, and to 
provide a reserve of wood and fodder, a large area of hill waste was 
demarcated by the Settlement Officer and declared to be Government 
Forest; it was also notified that Government reserved the right 
of appropriating when and whereyer it might be found necessary 
all uncultivated land in excess of three times the amount of cultiva- 
tion. It was on this principle that the Deputy Commissioner acted 
in carrying out the instructions issued in 1864 for a general demar- 
cation of excessive waste in this district, which resulted in large 
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additions to the old reserves, and the creation of a number of new CHAP.ILA. ie 


ones: in the case of the more important hill rakis the reservations, Agriculture 
though sound on the whole, were faulty in detail, while in the Objects ana 
plains the work was carried out with a great want of discrimina- management 
tion. Serious hardship resulted, and in 1875 the evils of the ° the forest. 
System in force attracting attention, Mr. Thomson was appointed 
to deal with the whole question as Forest Settlement Officer; his 
Work resulted in the restoration of 28 of the minor rakhs with an 
area of nearly 20,000 acres to the estates from which they had 
been taken, with about 20,000 acres more cut off from the rakhs 2 
that were retained; special rights and privileges were carefully 
enquired into and recorded ; and recommendations made in regard 
to grazing, fuel, access to water-sources and the like; it is largely 
ause his recommendstions were subsequently lost sight of, that 
it was found necessary to go into the matter of the management . 
of the forests again at the recent settlement. 


As a result of the recent enquiry the following orders were 
passed by the local Government :— 


Management.—In regard to the Unclassed Forests in the 
oz it has been decided that they will be managed by the 
eputy Commissioner under the rules under the Punjab Laws Act, 
and not by the Forest Department; as the interests involved in the : 
management of these rakhs are purely local, and they do not lend , 
themselves to afforestation. 


, ~~ oe 


Grazing.—The following principles are to be observed, as far 
as possible, in the management of the grazing in the hill rakhs ; 
those rakhs being set apart which can be wholly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of the others should be open for nine months of the year 
and one-third should be closed to grazing throughout the year, but 
open to grass-cutting when necessary; camels and goats bei 
excluded from half the open area; the grazing value of the rakhs 
to be assessed for five years, and the grazing to be leased to the 
Villages of the neighbourhood, other villages being allowed to graze 
only om permit or payment of fees. The grazing assessment of a , 
fines may be distributed over the pillage as a whole, or the 

— lease say be held on behalf of the estate by one or a few of the A 
villages if that is preferred; in case of a breakdown of the system , 
here sketched (and it is doubtful how far itis practical), if it becomes 

necessary to lease to individuals instead of to villages, the lessee 
_ Should be carefully selected and should never be a mere speculator : — 
_ andon no account should the old system of auction sales be 

‘reverted to. u 


____ The unclassed plains rake will bo offered on five-years’ grazing 
leases to the neighbouring villages: in case of breakdown, the 

remarks as the selection of lessees above will be applicable, but 
_ jn these cases there should be no difficulty. 
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CHAP.ILA. The authorised scale of grazing fees is as follows :— . 
A i ‘it _—————————————— SS ea 
For permits issned 
Objects and Maximum rate departmesiaily 
management Detail. chargeable by lessecs | when closed areas 
of the forests. of grazing contracts.| sre temporarily 
opened. 
Per annum, Per monsem. 
Camels ae oon aos wee one ose 16 annas, ot 
Baffaloes ... ies ees wee ose eee (Sale 4 annas. 
Horses and mules, cows and builocks ... ... Ca $55 
Ploogh cattle a iC ay one we 1 anna, lanna, 
Donkoys_... an oi eon eee one 2 annas, 2 anna. 
Goats ede soe ve top ves ete Tanna, oye 
Sheep app aes ose on ave ose ao eee 
Grass-cutter per sickle... = ee *. 8 annas, 16 annas, 








a 
Norr.— Young stock charged half rates; cattle belonging to outsiders froma distance 
with no claim on the rath pay double rates, 


Foel, Firewood from the hill rekis is to be obtained on permits, 
to be issued at or near the spot, at the following rates :— 

Camel-load, 6 annas; bullock or mule-load, + annas; donkey 
load, 2 annas; head-load, 14 annas for thick wood and I anna for 
brushwood. 2 See 

These rates are equivalent,to about 1 anna per maund, plus 
of course the labour and cost @f collection and carriage. 

Sale of wood thus protured is prohibited; and no cutting 
instrument is allowed within’a rakh. , 

The plains rakhs coptain little wood ; dry wood may be collect- 
ed by persons usingythe vakhs, subject to the warning that 
in case of wilful damage to green wood, the system of leasing the 
grazing to the villageg will be suspended. 

Wood for ploughs.—Trees fit for ploughs will be marked by 
the Forest Officer, and,persons wanting wood for ploughs can take 
out a permit and select one of the marked trees, to be cut in the 
presence of the ForestyGuard, The rates of payment will be 4 
annas for large ploughs and 2} annas for small ones. 

The plan of cuttifig and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time. 


Forest fires:—These aré-yery rare; but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the dead 
wae being cut down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Bad Boundaries, §c.—A report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundaries, provision of access to springs was made; and, 
ie possible, all reasonable grievances of this kind have been 


A full description of each rakh is contained in 
Mr. Thomson’s Forest Settlement Reports. 
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In the case of the more important rakhs it is easier to lay CHAP. ILB. 


down principles of management such as those sketched above, than 
to give effect to them in practice. Attempts have been made to 
got the villages surrounding such rakhs to combine to take the 
grazing leases, but these attempts have been almost invariably 
unsuccessful owing to the want of cohesion amongst the villagers, 
The system introduced at the recent settlement, by which many of 
the open rakhs are closed to zing during the rainy months, is 
unpopular with the people and bas caused a considerable diminution 
of the income derived from grazing leases. The principle is, 
however, sound, and ought in time to prove beneficial, to 
the rakhs and to the people using them. 


————_—_— 


Section B. Mines and Mineral Resources. 


The mineral wealth of the Salt Range is considerable. Paving 
and building stone has now for many years been quarried on a 
large scale at Tarakk{f, near Sohdwa, on the Grand Road, 
<i more recently at Bighénwali in the Pind Déden Khan Tahsil ; 
and has supplied most of the material for number of la 
works, such as the Jhelum Canal. Marble is said to be found in 
places, and there isa large variety of stones that supply lime. 
There is also gypsum for plaster of Paris, and various 
earths and ochres occur, which have value as colouring agents. 
Sulphur is found, and many motals, including copper, gold, lead 
and iron. This last occurs in the form of rich hematite, and is 
in some places so abundant that the rocks containing it disturb the 
indications of the magnetic compass. Finally the Range furnishes 
greater portion of the salt supply of the Punjab, and contains the 
only coal mines inthe Province. ‘these are the two important 
products, the others being worked, if at all, on a very insignificant 
scale, and being of no commercial importance, though the gypsum, 
to give one instance, might become so. 


The most important mineral production of the district 18 
galt, which is found in great quantities in most of the gorges on 
the south side of the Salt Range as far eastward as Juténa, north- 
east of Pind Didan Khan; and the geologists expected to meet 
with it even in ‘Villa, but a trial boring “there was not successful. 
The salt was originally believed to belong to the Devonian or 
Old Red Sandstone series, but it has now been shown to be of the 
Silurian age or even older. No one has ever pretended to give 
a coherent account of the manner of its deposition, all the 
theories on the subject being merely confessions of ignorance. 
Whe salt occurs in broad seams, separated from each other by 
interposed layers uf red marl composed chiefly of salt, clay and 
gypsum, with a small proportion of hematite,® these thick salt 
seams being built up of successive smaller layers of varying 


*This salt marl is not the same as that referred (o on page 157 below, 
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CHAP.IL.B. thickness, perhaps representing ‘ year-rings,” or the formation 


po 


in the great brine lake for one year. 
A curious discovery, which is said to have perplexed the experts, 


Salt and eatt May be mentioned here ; this was the finding, a few years ago, 


mining. 


of a large and heavy branch of a tree in enlarging the main 
tunnel of the mine: the timber is thoroughly impregnated with 
brine, and is surrounded on all sides with hundreds of feet of the 
solid rock-salt: how it reached its present position is a mystery, 
but to judge from its appearance it has been there for untold ages. 

A description of the geological formation of the hills in which 
the Mayo Mine at Khewrah is situated is given in one of the 
reports of Dr. Warth, who for many years was the engineer in 
charge of the workings ; it is as follows :— 
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Recent Formation .., Debris of gypsum ee er aaa), LODO | 150 
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Limestone Formation ., Nummolitic limestone ... = Ban vip 200 
Coal Formation »» Coal, alum, shale aud marl 
Green sandstone 2 ls EA rey s95 60 
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Salt marl and salt con ioe see aos 600 


Trap piercing through the lower strata 
Voleanic up tothe boundary between the opper 
44 layer of white gypsom and red sand- 
stone, 
Total thickness of sandstone formation 
Ditto ditto salt 


Total sindstone and salt formation 





After thus describing the strata, Dr. Warth continues as 
follows :— 

“ The most characteristic strata of this formation are green sandstone 
and the brick-red gypsum. The former constitutes the crown of all the 
heights. The brick-red gypsum crops out on the base of the hills and in the 
press, and is the indicator of the salt formation all over the Salt Range. 

ere dre enormous quantities of brick-red gypsum at Khewra, not only low 
down in the goryes, but high up towards the summit of the hills, indicating 
the enormous riches of salt within them. The selt formation begins with the 
brick-red gypsum, if we omit the small layer of white gypsum which mostl 
but not invariably, occurs between the brick-red gypsum and the red na 
stone, The brick-red gypsum crops out on the south side, on the slope 
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of the hills towards the plains, and again farup in the Khewra go 
below the sandstone formation. It surrounds the great raised centre of the 
salt formation, and for the most part covers it. The red gypsum is a most 
peculiar brick-red coloured mixtare of clay and crystallized gypsum. One 
might as well call it brick-red marl, but 1 prefer the former expression 
‘ because the gypstim is the principal constituent of the mixture. iow the 
brick-red gypsum the brown gypsum appears. ‘his mixture is similar in 
composition to brick-red gypsum ; thereis only a difference in the colour, 
that is, it is brown instead of brick coloured.” 


It may be added with reference to the concluding remarks, 
that it is only on close examination that it is possible to identify 
the formations which give the-e hills their.gurious pink colour ; they 
may be the brick-red gypsum, or they may be marl, or a mixture 
of the two*: both are in fact usually present. Again the debris 
formed from the disintegrated strata of salt marl and gypsum, 
mixed with clay, may ata distance be easily mistaken’ for the 
above ; this stuff when dry is very hard, but after a shower of rain 
a stick can be pushed into it three or four feet without the exertion 
of any great force. 


In Sikh times the salt was worked at vach available spot, 
but after the annexation it was found advisable, in order to 
facilitate the collection of the revenue, to limit the number of mines. 
At present salt is only worked at three spots to the east of the 
Indus, at Khewra, Nila Véhan and Warcha, the two former 

laces being within this district, the last in that of Sh4hpur The 
t known mine is that of Khewra, situated a few miles above 
and tothe north-west of Pind Didan Khan, and hearing, since 
1870, the name of the “Mayo Mine.” We have no accurate 
information as to the period at which salt was first dug from 
these mountains. Dr. Fleming, in the report referred to below, 
recofds assertions of the natives that the mines were first worked 
in the reign of Akbar, and mention is made of them in the 
Ain-i-Aksari, but this is all the information recorded upon the 
subject. The native tradition is that Akbar was informed of 
the existence of the salt by acertain Asp Khiin, on condition 
of his receiving as reward, during his lifetime, a sum equal to 
the whole of the wages of the miners employed in digging it. 
Scme of the miners, now living in Khewrah, however, claim de-cent 
from a family said to have come there from Haji Shih (in the 
Rawalpindi District) in the 6th Century Hijri, or about 800 
sears ago. Under British rule the working of the salt was at 
once hi up as a source of State reveuue; it was at first 
sold at the depét at the rate of Rs. 2 per maund, the Govern- 
ment bearing the cost of quarrying, which at Khewra amounted 
to Rs, 3-12 per 100 maunds. ‘The income from the mines 
TTS To Taal Bia 0 sn a err 
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CHAP.ILB. of the Salt Range, including the trans-Indus works, amounted 
Minesana in 1850 to Rs 15,37,760, but the demand rapidly incrensed, and 
Minerals. the duty being raised in 1861 from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 permaund, 
Sult and salt the income of the year 1862-63 rose to Rs, 30,31,568, and has since 

mining, risen to Rs. 65,13,769 in 1902-03. 


The earliest mention of the mines by a European writer 
seems to be the “accountof the Salt Mines of the Punjab” 
Lieutenant Burnes. (Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1832, Vol. 
1, page 145). ‘he annual outturn is there said to be abont 800,000 
maunds, the miners being paid Ke. 1 for 20 maunds excavated: itis 
added that Mabiréja Ranjit Singh hoped to derive a revenue of 16 
lakhs from the monopoly and 2} lakhs in addition from salt duties. 


Dr. Andrew Fleming, Assistant Surgeon, 7th Native Infantry, 
made a tour through the Salt Range in March to May 1848 and 
again in 1851-52, his account being published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1848, Part Il, pages 500—526; and 
1849, pages 661—693; and 1853, pages 229 and 444). He thus 
describes the village and mines of Khewrah at that time :-— 

“ From the foot of the hills a narrow path, strewed with boulders and 
masses of rock which have fallen from the height above, leads through a deep 
na enna ran preeedecrste ss which is in terraces on its east side, and is 
inhabited by the miners and their families during the dry seasou, In the rains, 
on account of the heat and mosquitoes, they desert Khewra and take refuge in 
the small vi of Toba, which is built on the opposite side of the ravine, but 
at a considerable height above the salt mines, where they enjoy a cool breeze 
and an immunity from their winged tormentors. The inhabitants of these 
villages amount to about 650, of whom 4U0 are employed in the salt mines. 

“Round the village no fewer than ten shafts are sunk into the red 
marl for the purpose of extracting the salt. The mine is a little to the east 
of the village, and on a higher level, the path leading to it passing over red 
marl contaming angular masses of gypsum. The entrance to the mine is 
by an opening out in the marl about 7 feet high and leading into a passage 
which preserves throughout a height of 6 feet and a width sufficient to allow 
individuals to pass, Krom the entrance to the end of the workings the 
distance is 640 feet, where a chamber has beew excavated eutirely out of the 
rock salt, 40 feet long by 3U fe-t broad, and about the same heigh, in which 
at the time we visited it, men, women and children were busily engaged 
quarrying the mineral, by light of small oil lamps formed of tne salt and 
hung by iron hooks on its walls, the crystalline surface of which reflected the 
light on a deep pool, brine situated in one corner of the chamber, and which, 
is said to communicate with several of the neighbouring shafts, The 
appearance of the miners, as seen in the dim light which illuminated the 
mine, was highly striking, their faces aod bodies being covered with a saline 
incrustation. ‘Their dress is of the lightest description, the men wearing 
nothing but a bit of cloth round their loms, and a pad of namdah, or thick 
woollen cloth, tied over their shins to protect them from ivjuries from the 
sharp angles of the rock or the blows of their instruments.” 


_ He gives the following detailed account of the methods of 
mining then employed :— 


; “ When a spot has been fixed on as & pomisns locality, a tunnel is out 
in the mar] about 5 feet high and 5} feet broad, and carried on till salt is 
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reached, the proximity of which is generall? indicated by the mar! becomin 
moist and assuming more the character of a dark red clay, The mineral B 
then excavated as long as a supply is procurable, no attention being paid 
to leaving pillars at intervals, for the support of the workings, the conse- 
quence of which is that great annoyance isexperienced from the falling 
in of the roof of the mines, and accidents to the unfortunate miners 
are of frequent occurrence. Should the shaft have been 
aggre eee Se Aaeadiecr West this is worked = 
e mine is either a or a y driven to a greater 
into the marl, until another large mass is found or the real bibs 
reached. As this invariably has a strike and di corresponding to the 
strata superior to the marl, the stratification of the rock guides the 
miners in their onward course. These mines are nothing more than 
huge caves entirely excavated in the salt, which is seldom or never 
worked through, either in the floor or roof, because as the salt 
approaches its matrix it becomes intimately mixed with marl, and is 
laghly deliquescent from containing magnesia. In almost every mine in the 
Range, the evil of having left 1 pillars to support the roof is 
i , and somo of the , Se and best mines have been in & 
E degree abandoned in consequence of their becoming filled up with 
uge-masses of salt, gypsum and marl, that have fallen in from above. 


“ As the marl is the lowest rock of the range and dips under all the 
others in a northerly direction at eo angle of from 25° to 40°, as 
might be expected, much trouble is occasioned by the filling of the 
mines with water when they réach to any great depth. During the 
rains, too, in July, August and September, the water rushes through 
passages in the marl into the mines, and by detaching large portions 
renders them quite unsafe. In these months the minrrs desert their 
work, partly on account of its dangers, and partly on account of the 
intense heat, and the numerous fleas and mosquitoes which infest their 
neighbourhood. In consequence of the irregular way of carrying on the 
Gaehibgs, the passages into the various mines exhibited at present 
a succession of ascents and descents, which sometimes become 80 
polished and slippery as to render walking over them a matter of some 


difficulty. 


“In extracting the salt, the chief instrument used is a hammer, 
pick-shaped and hard-tempered at one end, and with round head at the 
Sther. A mass of salt being fixed upon as the scene of operation is lined 
_ off, about two feet thick, and slong this a groove is cut with the sharp 
pointed bammer to the depth of some eight or ten inches. Larger 
sharp-poinied hammers as wedges are then introduerd at intervals slop 
this line, and on their broad heads a series of sharp blows are inflicted. 
This generally detaches a block uf salt, which is then broken up into 
lumps of a convenient size for being exrried out of the mines. The amount 
of waste resulting from such a method of working is immense, and as 

wiered sult is not saleable »s long as lumps can be had, it is generally 
shovell-d into the bottom of the workings, where there frequently isa 
brine-pool ready to receive it. On account of the dangerous state of the 
roof of nearly all the mines, gunpowder is seldom used, and all the work 
is done by the pick and hammer. From the want of circulation of air in 
most of the mines and the dampness of the atmosphere, the heat is most 
ayuroseve and from the filthy habits of the miners, the stench in some 
the mines is quite overpowering. In the month of December, when 
the temperature of the external air was 71°, the thermometer in the Baggi 
mine at Khewrs, indicated a temperature of 81°, Men, women and 
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children indiscriminately pursue the avocation «f salt-miners. Families 
generally work together, the mother and chidren; being chiefly ocenpied 
in carrying on their backs to the mouth of the mine the masses of salt 
which the father has quarried. They are « somewhat discontented set, 
and strikes are by no means uncommon. 


“The general appearance of the miners varies greatly. At the end 
of the hot season they appear very sickly and sallow, but towards the close 
of the cold season, they do not appear to us to havea more auhealthy 
aspect thun the inhabitants of towns in the Panjab generally have. ‘They, 
however, suffer a good deal from sickness, but this is probably owing 
more to the position of their villages and their filthy habits than to their 
trade. Certain diseases, such as opthalmia and pulmonary complaints, are 
very prevalent among them, and doubtless result from the injurious effect 
of the finely powdered salt acting as an irritant on the mucous membranes. 
Fever is very prevalent among the miners at Khewra, where (perhaps 


from the confined position of their mine) they look more sickly than at 


most of the other mines. Goitre is a frequent complaint. 


The mode of excavation continued for many years to be bie 
t 


faulty, and the waste of salt was enormous, amounting to a ten 

of the whole produce; and it was only in the seventies that efforts 

were made to introduce a scientific mode of working the mines. 

In 1869-70 they were made over to the care of the Imperial 

Customs De nt, now the Northern India Salt Revenue 

Department, having previousiy been immediately under the control 

of the Punjab Government: and in the followirg year an experienced 
engineer was placed in special charge of the Khewra or Mayo Mine. 

About the same time another important change was introduced. 
The Government had hitherto borne the cost of excavation, defray- 

ing it out of the income derived from sales. Under the new 

system, a full duty of Rs. 3 per maund was leyied on all salt sold, 

and the cost of production was thrown upon the purchaser, An 

annual saving of about Rs. 60,000 was thus effected. 


The extent of the salt seams is tot accurately known: 
the Salt Series is found throughout the salt range at various 
heights, from 427 feet above the sea near the Indus to 2,739 feet’ 
near Warchha; and though occurring chiefly on the south of the 
hills, is found also at one or two places on the north of the range : 
it is apparently continuous for 134 miles, with a breadth of 4 
or 5 miles, but in places 12 or more: salt probably exists 
whereyer there is marl, sothe quantity of tle whole must be 
enormous; for one square mile only 30 feet thick would yield 50 
million tons (over 20 times the amount excavated in the half 
century), andthe actual thickness is supposed to be, not 30 feet, 
but from 30 to 250 or more. It is thus clear that even if only a 
small fraction of the salt should be in practice workable, the supply 
may nevertheless be considered inexhaustible. Mr. Bolster, the 
officer until seeenhy in charge of the Mayo Mine, believes that at 
the present rate sale, and if machinery is not resorted to for 
lifting the salt, this mine alone will last for another 150 rears at least. 
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This mine, by far the largest in the Punjab, is situated in a 
hill on the south face of the Salt Kange, opposite Pind Dédan k hn, 
and rising to a height of 700 feet above the level of the Khewra 
gorge at its side and 1,650 feet above sea level: roughly the mine 
is about half a mile in breadth and a quarter of a mile in length: 
regular excavation has now reached a height of 291 feet above and 
49 feet below the level of the gorge at Thompson’s bridge; a total 
height of 340 feet : but the hill has been explored, and the known 
salt seams have been found to exist to a height of 395 feet sbove, 
and 322 feet below, the gorge. The workings are reached by tunnels 
driven horizontally into the hillside, tramways, with a total length 
within the mine of nearly a mile and a half, being laid along the 
principal passages : these include the main tunnel, 3,570 feet long 
(passing through the Pharwala and Baggi seams), by which the 
bulk of the salt is removed from the mine; and the low level drift 
running north-east from the main entrance of the mine, through 
the Pharwila and Sujiwél seams, ani 2,310 feet long, from which 
takes off what is known as the chain-tunnel, with a double line of 
rails laid on an incline with a gradient of one in eight, 5&6 feet long, 
worked by an endless chain. From the head of the gradient is 
another drift, known as the 1,000-foot drift, which runs south 30° 
west and is 1,491 feet long. Along the 1,000-foot drift a tramway 
is laid in connection with the low level tramway, and along these 
lines the whole of the salt removed from the wine is carried.* 


There are loading stations along both the upper and lower 
lines, and it is the duty of the women and children employed in the 
mine to bring the salt to those stations from the different 
chambers The 1,000-foot drift: runs parallel with the Baggf seam. 
From the 1,000-foot drift a drift known as the upper 1,000-foot 
drift has been run to » length of 641 feet to allow of the salt 
being reached at a higher level. There are numerous smaller drifts 
for connecting workings or for allowing for ventilation. 


The three principal seams are known as Baggi, Pharwila 
and Siijiwél; which all in different parts vary in thickness; but 
where the mar! dividing them disappears there is a solid seam of 
excellent salt 250 feet thick. 


Tn working, « series of chambers 40 feet wide is excavated, 
with pillars, or supporting walls, 30 feet thick, left between them; 
these pillars are neyer cut or pierced if it can be avoided ; the first 
operation in making one of these chambers is to excavate horizon- 
tally to the width required (limited to 40 feet), and to a height of 7 
feet, from the marl under foot on the rise side of the strata to the 
marl] overhead on the dip side. ‘the dip is about 45°. The roof is 


* The description that folluws is taken from the report op the Mayo Salt Mine, 
by James Grundy, In«pector of Mines in India, Calcutta, 1898, and from information 
ndiy farnished in 1898 by Mr. Bolster, lately Assistant Commissioner, N. I. S. B., Khewra, 
now Depaty Commissioner, N.J, S. R., Agrs), who has aleo revised and corrected the 
whole section dealing with the salt mining, 
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CHAP.IIB. then worked out to s height of 20 feet, and the floor ofthe 
Minésand “chamber” thus formed being divided into working spaces, gener- — 
Minerals. ally 10 by 20 feet, is cut away down to the underlying mari, or as — 
Selt ana salt fav as may be convenient: the various workings are nearly always 
mining. parallel and super-imposed. 


The mining is all done by pick and blast, water being used as ; 
a solvent when driving blast holes: the work is not continuous, but — 
is carried on during the day only. 


All the salt is sent down by the tramway to the Warthganj 
Depét at Khewra, where it is hand-picked for impurities and for 
all salt under about half inch cube, this going to swell the huge 
mound of waste which disfigures the ahios whatever waste 18° 
picked out in the mine itself is used for filling up abandoned 
workings, which in the case of the old ones is most necessary for 
their safety, those along the southern boundary of ‘the working: 
sometimes causing anxiety by collapsing: but the danger to the 
miners from this cause, which was formerly so t, is now 
practically non-existent in the later workings on the systematic 

rinciples sketched above. The mine is now well ventilated; and 

e mine hill is remarkably dry, there being much less water in the 
tmine than twenty years ago, owing to the large number of surface 
drainages constructed. The brine collected in the workings was 
removed with steam pumps a few years ago; and drains have 
since been made inside the mine by which any water that may 
find its way in is carried out along the low level tunnel. 


oF 
% 
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The total amount of salt excavated since the creation of the 
Salt Department in 1850 is over 2} million tons; and the present 
annual output is about 1,900,000 maunds, or nearly 68,000 tons, 
and this could be considerably increased if necessary. 


The salt is remarkably pure, chemical analysis giving an 
average of 98°86 per cent. pure chloride of sodium, the remaining 
2:64 per cent. being made up as follows :—Other salts 0°90; insoluble 
matter 0.38 per cent. ; moisture 0°36 per cent. These figures give 
the average quality of the salt issued in 1897-98 ; that now being 
issued is as good as any that has ever been produced. | 


The Indus Preventive Line maintained up to 1898 in order to 
confine Kohat salt to the right bank of the Indus, at a cost of from 
Rs. 26,000 to Rs. 42,000, has now been abolished: and the trans- 
Indus salt is materially cheaper to the consumer than that from 
Khewra ; the two, however, do not compete, the consumption of the — 
former being confined to the right bank of the Indus and prohibited 
in the Cis-Indus country. 


The aye cost of production of 100 maunds of salt is 
neatly 8 4 (or not quite Re. 1 per ton), this amount bemg 
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distributed roughly as follows :— 


Net sof the miners 
Miner's wder, 1 sér i 
Miner’s oil, § sér 
Miner's toole core 77 

ot WwW i) CAITICTS ++ 
Carrier's oil 
Gangmen’s share oa 
In addition to the Khewrah mime there isin this district the 
so-called Nurptir mine, situated some miles from the village of that 
same in the Nilf Vihan gorge of Rakh Niarpiir: itis on a very 
small scale, producing only about 4,000-maunds of salt per annum. 
The subjoined table shows the gross income derived from 
the Salt Range mines for different years at five yearly intervals 
up to 1901-02 : the heading “ other mines” includes the Makrich 
mines closed in 1864-65, the Sgrdhi mines closed in 1874 (which 
produced a revenue of about two lakhs of rupees); the Warchha 
mines in Shéhpur; and the Kilébégh quarries in Midnwili:— 
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Re. Re. Es, Ra. Res, Rs, 
1850-51 rend eS 6, 10,520 354 | 16,37,760 | 1,21,352 | 14,16,408 
1860.61 a ve» | 20,25; 7,08,903 9,168 | 27,43, 1,580,977 | 25,62,9290 
1870-71 ., sol tone 8,65,310 | 23,095 | 36,898,397 | 2,090,001 | 34,79,396 
1880-51 ., eee 5,07,445 92,937 | 37,290,216 | 2,64,909 | 34,64,217 
1890-91 . oe os 8,44,590 | 1,485,607 | 49,99,310 | 2.56,372 | 47,12.938 
1896-97 .. a 4,65,601 | 1,553,693 | 62,19,866 | 3,36,963 | 43,52,903 
1901-02 3 6,84,870 | ‘67,909 | 62,47,009 | ¥/54,¥93 | 50,02'900 











The above figures include the income from the duty on salt : 
this was reduced on 18th March 1903 from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2 per 
maund, and the revenue of 1904-05 fell to Rs. 51,06,267. The 
duty was again reducod on 22nd March 1905 to Rs. 1-8 per maund, 
aiid. the revenue is likely to fall still further. Salt is now delivered 
free in railway wagons atthe Warthganj depét at the rato of 
Rs. 1-9-3 per maund, which is taken to include cost of production 
and issue, The cost in fuct varies somewhat from year to year 
and has risen as high as 1 anna 4°39 pies per maund; but in 
1902-08 was only 1 anna and 1°9 pies, and in 1904-05 only 11:54 
pies per maund. s 

The supply of labour for the mine is ample: the great majority 
of those employed are hereditary miners and their families, but at 
the Mayo mine a fair number of agriculturists find casual work, 
chiefly aboye ground, as trammers and soon, The number of 
persons employed was in 1905 as follows :— 


Below ground : men, 516; boys, 64; women, 425 ; total, 1,005. 


Minerals. 


Salt 
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Above ground: men, 58: or 1,063 rsonsin all; but of course © 
the number varies from time to time. It has always been custom- 


ary for the women of the miners’ families, and boys over 10 years 
old to work in the mines as carriers. The health of the miners is 


Balt Mining. good, and accidents infrequent, there having been only 42 serious 


and 4 fatal accidents in the thirteen years ending with 1898." No 
work is done at night, and the number of working days in the year 
is only about 200, the miners keoping up their old practice of taking 
a holiday of two months in the rains, and migrating to thier 
*hill-stations” a few miles off in the range; though the main origin- 
al reason of this practice, the dangor of falls of the workings in 
that season, is now practically a thing of the past. Tho miners are 
paid once every two months, not caring to receive their wages more 
frequently on account of the interference with work caused by the 
n measurements: a fact which seems to indicate a yery 
fair amount of prosperity amongst them. On the whole it may be 
said that there are very few miners in the world who work under 
such fortunate conditions. 


The work of the miners is supervised by gangmen and lambar- 
ddérs. The former take half an anna per rupee of the miners’ earn- 
ings ; lambarddrs, in addition to this, get Rs. 5 to Rs. 12 per mensem 
as their pay, and haye to keep up a gang of at least 25 working 
minors each: they act also in a general way as the headmen and 
representatives of the mining community. e system has been 
found to work very well, and it would be difficult to devise another 
system of keeping up a steady supply of labour at once as cheap 
and as efficient. 


The earnings of the miners (noted further on) are reduced 
by the payments to the carriers, who work half the day on carriage 
of salt, at 9°14 annas per 100 maunds ; and half the day on carriage 
of wastago at 8 pies per maund. An adult carrier earns about 4 
annas a day and a child about 2 annas. 


_ The number of journeys to and fro which the carriers make 
daily is on the average about 35. The adults asa rule carry 70 Ibs 
of salt at each turn, but sometimes they will carry pieces 
weighing over 80 Ibs. The total cost of carriage to the miner is 
about Re. 1 per 100 maunds, leaving a net sum of Rs. 3 per 100 
maunds for his own remuneration, which, as he can on an average 

uarry 20 maunds of salt in aday, represents Re. 0-9-7 per day. 
her charges, gangmen’s dues, powder for blasting, oil and tools, 
reduce this sum to rather more than 8 annas, which may be taken 
as the average earning of a working day. 
The miners are a peculiar people, a class apart from the other 
inhabitants of the tract, and ao much eg complaints for 
little or no reason ; they have more than once threatened to strike on 
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account of their supposed grievances, the last occasion when there 
was serious trouble being in 1863, when they claimed proprietary 
right in the m‘nes, rights of cultivation i the surrounding state 
lands (the mines being -ituated in one of the Government forests), 
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) besides free grazing, grass and fuel ; the claim to proprietary rights Salt Mining. 


was of course preposterous, but they were allowed to cultivate a 

considerable area of Government land on veiy lenieut terms, and 
/ were granted substantial concessions in regard to grazing, fuel, 
| &e., which they still enjoy: at the recent Settlement the area in 
| their possession for cultivation has been increased, the rent payable 

having at the same time been raised, though still very moderate. 


The salt from the Mayo, Nurpur, Warcha (Shthpur district) 
and Kélibigh (Mismwili district) mines is consumed in the Punjab, 
but it is also taken in large quantities into Oudh, the eastern 
districts of the Agra Province and Behir, and in lesser quantities 
into Lower Bengal, the Central Provinces, Rajputina, and even 
Bombay, and is used by Hindds in their religious ceremonies owing 
to its purity, and because it is nota manufactured salt. Its con- 
sumption and its area of consumption are still increasing. 


Practically the whole of the salt sold at Khewrah (98°7 per cent. 
in 1902-03) is sent direct by rail to the purchasers ; they pay 
their money in to their local treasury, Post Office, or (on the Patan 
Midland Railway) Station-master’s Office: the Treasury Officer, 
Post-master or Station Master, as the case may be, grants a receipt 
for salt revenue received, which the purchaser forwards with in- 
structions for despatch, and empty bags for the salt, to the Assistant 
Commissioner at Khewrah. This officer does the rest, the purchaser 
being put to no further trouble until the salt reaches his local 
Railway Station. 
| Besides the establishment maintained at the Mayo Salt Mine 

‘and Warthganj Depdt at Khewrab, there is a preventive establish- 
ment, whose duty it is to guard salt outcrops, which are numerous 
in most of the gorges of the Salt Range. his establishment con- 
sists of five officers ; one Superintendent stationed at Nurpur, and 
four inspectors stationed at Malot, Makrich, Khewrah and Kushak, 
They supervise the work of 213 men of all ranks, who shies 
remain at 77 guard posts near the salt which has to be guarded. 
The establishment, officers and men included, is maintained at an 
annual cost of Rs. 25,788. 

This establishment is a good deal smaller than formerly, 
having been greatly reduced some years back: 20 years ago there 
were 6 officers and 426 men, with 95 posts, costing Rs. 37,853 
per annum. 

In the tertiary formations of the Salt Range gold is found 
in the shape of minute scales, and has doubtless been derived from 

lutonic and metamorphic rocks, th» disintegration of which has 
| fumnis rnished the material of which the strata of the series are 
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composed. And in the beds of the numerous nallahs or kassis which 
flow through the miocene formations, the sand is washed for gold. 


<r It seems to be obtained in the largest quantity towards the Indus, 


north of the Salt Range. The original beds whence gold is derived « 
have not yet been found. Indeed they cannot be supposed to exist 
anywhere near the surface of this district. The gold in its comminuted — 
state is evidently derived from the soft upper tertiary sandstones. _ 


The process of washing the river sands for gold is as follows: 
when a likely spot in the bed of a nallah, generally near the sides 
of the stream, or above its lowest level, has been fixed upon, the 
superficial mud is scraped off and the lower sand taken out with 
a wooden shovel and carried to the spot where it is to be washed, 
close at hand. The washing is effected in a long wooden box 
resembling a small flat-bottomed boat wide at one end and narrow 
at the other, where there is an opening for the escape of the water. 
The wide end of the cradle, or driin as it is called, is slightly bent 
upwards so as to give its flat bottom a gentle inclination towards 
the fore part. A coarse sieve of reeds is then placed across the 
wide end of the tray;on this the sand is thrown, and water 
dashed upon it, till allthe finer sand is washed throngh into the 
cradle, and the coarse gravel retained on the sieve. By continuing 
the wa-hing with a gentle stream of water, the lighter particles 
of fine sard are See down the inclined floor of the cradle and 
escape with the water, while the heavier and auriferous sand 
assumes the highest level, next to the point where the water is 
applied. In a very short time nothing remains but a thin stratum 
of black iron sand, in whcih scales of gold may occasionally be 
seen. By continuing the washing still further, the lighter 
particles are removed, and the auriferous portion concentrated 
within narrow limits. When the washing in the cradle has been 
carried as far as is considered safe, the sand is removed by hand 
into a saucer-shaped pla:ter, made of shisham or some other hard 
wood. In this, by a circular motion, it is agitated with water, 
and thus an additional portion of the black sand is got rid of by 
centrifugal motion, and washed away from the inclined sides of 
the plate by a stream of water skilfully applied. ‘The residue is 
then rubbed up with a little mercury, which gtd amalgamates 
with the gold and leaves the black sand. The mercury 1s then 
removed from the platter and wrapped in a fragment of cloth, 
and placed on a bit of live charcoal. The mercury quickly 
sublimes, leaving the gold entangled only with the ashes of the 
cloth from which it is freed by rubbing. It is taken next to 
the goldsmith, who tuses it with borax, and thus it is cleaned, 
‘The gold-washings of the Salt Kange are nearly all in the Jhelum 
district, where they are confined to the kassis flowing northwards 
from the hills: the numb r of workers is small, and the golu 
obtain is barely sufficient for their livelihood, the total cutput of 
a year being yery trifling. 3 : z 
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The kirddr of Makhad told Dr. Fleming in 1848 that the 
' production of gold in 184+ to 146 avera 328 tolas (of 165 
grains); but the gold-washers conceal the amount as much as 
possible to reduce the tax. In the year 1858, 158 cradles were 
at work, and they were taxed from ks, 2to Rs.5 per driin; 
the total tax then amounted to Rs. 525, while in 18,0-71 the 
revenue derived from the Jhelum gold-washings amounted to 
Rs. 365, and at present the average is about Ks. 400. There 
is nothing received under this head from the Pind Dadan Khén 
tahsi!, (ff and on a gold-seeker is said to make about six annas 
aday, Eight of them generally make up one party. They are 
called kisé lig by the villagers. 


The subjoined account of the coal formations of the Salt 
Range is taken from the “ Economic Products of the Panjab,” page 
27. A detailed report on the coal strata of the Salt Range 
was published by Dr. Oldham in 1864:— 


“In the Salt Range there are two formations of coal or lignite. 
These I shall distinguish as oolitic coal aud tertiary coal, 


“ [Oolitic coal.—Among the shales of the oolitic series occurs what 
is called Kaiibagh con!, which has toa certain extent been employed as 
fuel for the Indus steamers. This bed isin wa ravine about a mile west 
of Kal4bagh. The cosl is found in lumps of varius sixes in dark 
bituminous shales. It dors not occurin beds but in detached mas-es, 
which appear to be compressed and fos~ilized trunks of trees ; in many 
cases the junction of trunks and brancies can be traced. The occurrence 
of these masses is altogether irregular and uncertain, and nothing like a 
Systematic working of shaft-cutting to reach it would be in any degree 
remunerative. ‘The coal,’ says Dr. Fleming ‘ is very hard and light ; 
exhibits a conchoidal fracture in which its woody structure is most 
apparent. It is of a jet-black colour, has a brown streak, and often 
encloses nests of half-decomposed wood resembling peat.” 


“It burns quickly without coking, to a light coloured ash and 
omits a large amount of smoky yellow flame; on being distilled, it yields 
a light spongy coke of a glistening metallic colour, with a large quantity 
of inflammable gas. Ou analysis the following results were obtaimed in 
100 parts :— 


Carbon (coke) ay Ta se be * 37-5 
valale (bitamiuous inflammable matter) x. +» 60-0 
Ashes, silica, &c. ... is ne 3 ‘os seoy yee 
1000 


—_ = 


“The large amount of bituminous matter at once refers the coal 
to the category of lignite, or coals imperfectly carbonized; the amoant 
of ash is small, which may be accounted for by the solid nature of the 
wood nut admitting of the infiltrstion of earthy matter. This coal burns 
yery rapidly. The evaporative ane of coal is in direct ratio to the 
B@wountof carbon it contains. English coal yields 50 to 70 per cent. of 
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CHAPIIB, carbon, this coal only 87-5; hence double the quantity of this coal wonld 
Minesana °° required ; but still it has twice the evaporative pewer of w od, whch 
Minerals. 8S only 16 to 18 per ceat. of charcoal, During 1850, Pr. Fleming tells 
ns, 200 maunds of this coal were dog, and from 1851 te March 1852 

Coal forma- 9/26 maunds, .t the rate of eight maunds per rupee, which could not 
remonerate the miners for any length of time. Calculwting that an 
ordinary steamer burns 600 Ibs. av honr of English coal, and that of 
Kalabagh coal the consumption would be nearly double, from considera- 
tions adduced above the whole produce of the year 1850 would keep a 
steamer going 166 hours, 


“ J] —Tertiary coal.—The most important series of coal strata in 
the range, however, are the beds occurring in the strata of the eocene 
series. It is principally in the lower alum shales that coal occurs ; it 
is found at many places all along the range, and also across the Indus 
in the Chichalli range. The first coal occurs at Bag! dnwaln, ten miles 
west of Juidipur, being about half woy between it and Pind Déiijan Khan. 
The seam is about 32 feet thick at its widest part, and gradually thins 
out towards either end. It is enclosed in shales and yellow marl, resting 
on vari-gated sandstone.- The seam dips conformably with the trata 
at an angle of 45’ or 50’. This coal was brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment in 1847, It is very brittle and uslternates in parts of the seam 
with shule, which renders it also very friable There would be consider- 
able difficulty in sinking shafts on account of the brittle nature and 
the steep incline of the strata, but Dr, Fleming notices this seam as 
the most hopefal one to be worked, should Government determine on 
mining the coal, At Drengan coal again appears, which is probably 
a continuation of the Béghéuwalé seam. 


« Khewra.—This coal was found in 1848 in a seam about two feet 
thick at the bottom of a roundish hill of oummulitic limestone in a 
ravine about a mile to the north-east of the salt mines. It rests on 
blue clay containing septaria and crystals of gypsum. In 1849 500 
maunds were extracted, but this is not a productive seam, as the extrac- 
tion appeared to have exhausted it. On the road from Khewra to Choya 
Saidan Shéb, coal occurs at Pidh. The coal is not so good: it occurs 
in two seams. At Dandot, Makrach and Narpur coal occurs in a seam 
of about two feet thick, of inferior quality, and difficult of access. At - 
the top of Karmiwan above Katha, shal-s of iron pyrites occur, enclosing 
beds of coal, much more compact and mineralized than mose of the other 
lignites; the seams were only abont six inches thick. In 1852 Dr. 
Fleming remarked that the outcrop of the coal had become concealed by 
hoge masses of limestone thrown down by au earthquake. 

“The coal of the Salt Range generally, very much resembles that 
called splint coal, but is soft and brittle, It is not used as fuel by 
nutives, but ground to powder and administered with milk as an osteocolla 
for wounds and broken bones internally. It is often called sang-i-salajit, 
and sometimes muémidé, though mtimidi properly is hardened bitamen 
or petroleum. 


The collie: The existence of coal in the hills of the Salt Range was known 
ries, to the natives before the time of annexation: it was used by them 
as a medicine, administered internally, as a mixture with milk, for 
bruises and otber external injuries: they were not probably 
acquainted with its use as fuel. The existence of these deposits was 

first noticed officially as early as 1649, when Dr, Andrew Fleming, — 
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Assistant Surgeon, 7th Native Infantry, was deputed to make an 
examination of the mineral wealth of the range : his report was pub- 
li-hed in the journal of the Asiatic saga of Bengal, 1849, pages 
661 to 692, and has been referred to in the preceding paragraphs, 
A small quantity of the coal was raised in 1850 to 1852 with a 
view to supplying the river steamers, but its quality was poor and 
the difficulties of transport great, and the experiment was aban- 
doned until some thirty years later, when the coal began to be in 
demand for the railway, and was raised in small quantity by 
contractors under the Forest Department, on payment of a royalty 
of Rs. 2 per ton. As the mines developed this system was found 
to be unsuitable, and they were transferred to the North- Western 
Railway, by which they were worked experimentally from 1884 to 
1887, and from thence onward continuously: practically Speaking 
réduction began in 1887, when the outturn was 7,523 tons, which 
1892 had increased to 66,352 tons; recently the production has 
aoe fallen off, the outturn in 1904 being only 31,908 tons. 
© total production to end of 1904 amounted to 10,00,918 tons. 
Of the whole amount raised in the twenty years 1884 to 1904, 70 
per cent. was steam coal and the rest. slack, meaning thereby 
all that passes through a screen with a three-eighth inch mesh: the 
“nut-coal"’ sgain is separated from the slack by passing it over 
@ Screen with quarter inch mesh: the proportion of slack is large, as 
the coal is soft and brittle, and owing to the system of mining 
it undergoes much unnecessary handling. There is a steady 
demand by the public for the slack coal, for lime and brick burning, 
but only about half of itis sold, all the rest of the coal produced 
being used by the North-Western Railway. 


The mines are situated at a height of roughly 2,000 feet above 
sea level, in a limestone formation at the submit of the hills of the 
Salt Range: those at present worked are at Dandot, nearl 
opposite to Pind Didan Khan. A continuation of the Kiewrah 
branch of the Sind-Sigar line runs to Kilapdni, at the foot of the 
hills below Dandot, with which place the broad gauge line is 
connected by a series of “ inclines” or cable tramways ; the lowest 
of these is 3,600 feet in length, witha gradient of 1 in 3 to lin 7: 
the next with a length of 1,500 feet bas a gradient of 1 in 23; and 
the highest section is 1,450 feet long with a gradient of 1 in 3 or 4, 
The total rise between Kalipini (officially “Dandot”) station 
and the topof the incline is about 1,200 feet. The surface 
work« also include about 54 miles of railways on the range, chiefly 
that which connects Pidh with Dandot. 


The main mine at Dandot lies directly under the large village of 
that name, which has suffered considerably from subsidence of the 
surface, causing damage to honses and. tanks for which compensa - 
tion has been paid by Government to’ the owners. Damage to 
cultivated land is complained of, but, with very little reason, 
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The coal apparently consists of a single seam, which is worked 
at a number of different places; it is found in isolated patches, in 
strata which are said to be of the Tertiary Age. in which nummul- 
itic limestone predominates : it differs entirely from the continuous 
coal seams of the English coal bearing tracts. The thickness of 
the seam is on an average about 2} feet at Dandot and 4 feet at 
Pidh : the roof consists of 80 to 85 feet of soft shale covered by 
limestone : the floor also consists of dark shale, in “andot soft and 
friable, forming a soft mud with water, and in Pidh of a harder 
character, The nature cf the roof and-floor is productive of much 
inconvenience in working, the former being very apt to fall. a great 
danger to be guarded against, involving the use of an enormous 
amount of securing timber ; while the floor rises with pressure, and 
blocks up the air courses necessary for the ventilation of 
workings. 


The coal is only moderately good at its best, being soft and 
easily broken and somewhat liable to spontaneous combustion : at 
its worst it is very bad indeed. As regards the permanency of 
the supply there seems to be no clear inforniation : the Pidh mines, 
which have of late furnished most of the coal produced, are now 
(1906) closed, and further exploration is needed to show the 
extent of the seam at Dandot ; for this purpose a shaft has been 
sunk some distance down towards the coal in the centre of the 
plateau. Experimental works are also being carried on in the 
adjacent hills, but, though coal occurs in other parts of the 
hills, there is, so far as is known at present, no locality which 
would repay working and take the place of the Dandot supply 
when that is exhausted. The re attempt hitherto made in this 
direction, at the so called Béghwanwila mines, near Ara in the 
ea-t of the range, proveda costly failure: they were at work for 
about five years from the end of 1893, producing in all 40,674 tons 
of coal, and were then abandoned, with a net loss of over five 
lakhs of rupees, due largely to the dixproportionate magnitude «f 
surface arrangements, which included 9 miles of broad g 
railway from Haranpér to the foot of the range, an incline cf 2,800 
feet with a gradient of 1 in 24 to 5, and five miles of narrow ga 
railway, including 3 tunnels and 7 bridges, on the top of the 
The broad gauge line has been taken over by the North-Western 
Railway as it gives access also to valuable stone uarries around 
Rawél; the other works haye been dismantled. the seam which 
lay at an angle of 48° had wn average thickness of + feet, with a 
floor and roof of sandstone; the mines were capable of yielding 
80 tons daily, and gave employment to over 200 persons. | 


The coal at Dandot is worked by horizontal a from 
the face of the hill, the longest working in Dardot Main 
Mine, extending to a distance of 2,200 feet from the mouth. At 
Dandotzthe workings are laid out on the long-wall system, all the 
coal being taken out at one operation, and no pillars being formed — 
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or left in. The necessary roadways for the extraction of the coal CHAP ITB 
are built up in the worked out space or “ goaf.” At Pidh a modi- yines and 
fication of this system wasin force; there, in some instances, where Minerals. 
the coal was thick, pillars were formed in the first operation, and Method of 
were subsequently removed in slices. About three-fourths of the Working. 
space is filled with ripping-dirt and other rubbish. The work 

continues throughout the 24 hours, 


Tn the working of the mines the contractors play a very im- 
portant part; they find and control the workmen, supervise the 
work in the mines, find and fix the mining timber, pay for repairs, 
. find tools and oil, &c., and pay for ventilation. They have also to 
compensate the heirs of men killed by accidents and to give full 
pay to injured men in hospital. Under their contracts, which are 
terminable at the pleasure of the authorities, they have to produce 
@ given amount of coal in « given time and to deliver 2} per cent. 
in addition to what thay are paid for to make up gor waste. 


“yy The miners pick at the face of the seam, without much method : 
P cagaren ad better to. work on the coal by undermining the soft 
floor of the seam, or by blasting, a process at present little employed, 
ang ssliked by the miners, only about 100 shots per month being 


The coal is brought out from the workings in trucks pushed by 
men, or in bags of about 2} maunds carried by men, to a distance 
of sometimes as much as 225 yards. It is hand-picked for dirt at 
Kalépsni station, where, too, most of the screening is done, and is 
then loaded for despatch to the consumers. 


The workings are very warm and steamy, and ventilation is 
defective, though in this respect there has been considerable im- 
provement in recent years; there is no firedamp and hardly any 
noxious gas is met with; open lights are used. 


_ The superior mining establishment. consists of the Mining Establish. 
Manager (Executive Engineer), two English Deputy-overmen, and ™™* &. 
four sub-overmen. 


_ The surrounding tract furnishes most of the labour suployed 
especially the villages of Dandot, Bhuchhal, Dhrukna, and Jhémra, 
but-miners also come from Poonch, Gujar Khan, the Kangra Valley, 
Sindh, and Mekran : nearly all are agriculturists, who, for the most 

t, work intermittently, many doing so for alteraate fortnights 
Pobicly those from the Vunhiir iléka), others for three or four months 
at a time. The average number of men employed in 1905 was 1,360; 
about 71 per cent. below ground and 29 per cent. above 
ground; the majority being cutters or hewers, 46 per cent. of the 
total; fillers, 18 per cent,, or trammers, 10 per cent ~ The number 
a id is less now than was formerly the case, the figure for 
1 ing 2,063, No women or young children are employed. 
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The men employed above ground work for 12 hours daily; 
those below ground work in three shifts of 8 hours each. iin 


The climate of the tract from which the workmen are drawn 
is good ; but miners who have worked long in the mines become pale 
and anaemic, and there is also a good deal of bronchitis and similar 
diseases;the anaemia, which is so common amongst the men employ- 
ed, is called bhussa by the people from the pallor which accom- 
panies it. 

On a long average of years, about six fatal accidents oceur 
every year and about 18 cases of serious injury in addition, 
chiefly caused by falls of the roof, which, for reasons already stated, 
are very difficult to prevent altogether; there has, however, been a 
very marked decrease in the number of accidents in recent years. 


The wages earned are good; one man cutting and one man 
carrying can turn out together 16 maunds of coal daily ; and the 
stronger men, especially those from the Vunhar, produce as much 


as double that amount: the outturn per man is of course less than 


it would be if they worked continuously. The earnings of cutters 
range from about eight annasto one rupee per diem, which is far more 
than could be eae by the same class of labour outside the mines, 
but the somewhat unpleasant conditions under which the work has 


to be done make it unpopular with those to whom it has not become 
customary. 


‘The mines provide lucrative employment for a large number of 
men of the »gricultural classes in the district, and could provide 
for more if they were willing to take it: they area yery valuable 
resource in times of scarcity, and it will be a great misfortune for 
the district if it ever becomes necessary to close the works. 


The contractors are (1905) paid Rs. 5-12 to Rs. 7-4 per ton for 
steam coal and from 8 annas to Re. 1-4 per ton for slack: the 
former is sold to the North-Western Railway at Rs. 8 per ton and 
to the public at Rs. 17: nut-coal goes to the railway at Rs, 6 per 
ton, and the slack chiefly to other departments at Rs. 10 per ton 
for quantities over 100 tons and at 8 annas more for smaller 
amounts. A small amount of shale refuse is also sold at Rs. 3 
ton to private consumers who cannot get slack. The all-round 
cost of the coal was in 1904 Rs. 7-5-5 per ton loaded for despatch. 
These selling rates provide no profit, but on the contrary a slight 
loss is sustained. In 1904 the total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 2,01,048, and the total expenses to Rs. 2,27,549, giving 
a net loss of Rs. 26,501. In former years, however, the mines 
yielded a good rate of profit ; in 1899 the net profit was Rs, 3,02,448, 
or 68 per cent. on the capital outlay. The cause of this falling off 
is inet decrease in the outturn of coal. It sho be 
note’ here that a royalty of 2 annags per ton is credited to 
Provincial Reyenues on all ‘coal raised, : . =s 
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anna the profits were formerly large, the amount of coal CHAP. IIB. 
raised in this district has always been relatively very small, being Misa 
under two per cent. of the production for the whole of India. There Minerals. 
are no other collieries in the Punjab." 


In connection with these mines, but under the management of _ Briquette 
another department of the railway, there is a Briquette factory at Si 
Haranpur, capable of turning out 20 tons of briquettes per diem 
at a cost of Re. 1-2-per ton. It is (1902) proposed to shortly tre- 
ble the size of the plant and to increase the outtarn to 60 tons 
per diem, 


Gypsum occurs in the marl beds above the salt strata ofthe Gypsum, 
Salt Range, being found either in irregular beds or in detached 
masses, and could be produced in large quantities if a demand 
arose. Whenever it eccars in beds, it is much cracked, and the 
fissures are filled with red marl or a bluish clay. Beds of it seem 
to lie above and below the salt. In some localities the strata of 
gypsum are remarkably bent and contorted. The mineral is for 

@ most part ofa light grey colour, witha shade of blue, and 
translucent on the edges, with a saccharine appearance, bat 
masses in which a coarse crystulline structure prevails are by no 
means uncommon. Red varieties also occur and beds of a dark 
grey earthy gypsum are generally associated with the saccharine 

ind. It is a nearly pure sulphate of lime without any carbonate, 
and, when calcined, it yields a plaster of Paris ; but plaster of Paris 
without carbonate of lime is less coherent as a cement than when 
it contains from 10 to 12 per cent., and the best plaster would be 
obtained therefore by mixing some lime with it. Natives only use 
it mixed with pure lime into mortar, to give a shining marbly 
oars to the finer kinds of chunam works, and appear to be 
wholly ignorant of its value as manure. 


It is in the gypsum of Marf, Kalébigh and parts of the Jhelum ggigneoh 
hills that the beautiful regular quartz crystals (called Kélabigh and “ diamoads, 
Mari diamonds) occur. ‘They are transparent, milky, or red. 
The specimen marked ‘* Bohemian topaz” in the Jhelum collection 
of the Lahore Museum consists of small crystals of this quartz, in 
the form of dodecahedra or double six-sided pyramids, but there is 
not the six-sided prism so characteristic of quartz. 
Kalibigh diamonds are quartz in six-sided prisms, terminated by 
six-sided pyramids. ; 

Stone suitable for road-making, or for railway ballast, is COM- stone, 
mon in most places, and good building stone, both sandstone and 











(1) The abore acecunt is complied from information and reporte kindly supplied by Mr. 
E. L. Hope, late Mining Munager, Dandot: the report chiofly used is that of Mr, Grundy, 
Tospector of Mines in India, 1896: the half-yearly reports of the Mining Manager have also 
been used. For further Geological information, LS bah Geology of the Salt Range, and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, may be referred to, The more recent 
figarea have been supplied by Mr, W, Thomson, the present Mining Manager, 
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CHAP. ILB. lime stone, is frequently met with. The best al A hitherto for 
Minesina building stone has been thatat Tarakkf, on the orth-Western 
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Railway, and under the management of its officials. his yields 
building stone of excellent quality; while another small quarry at 
Farash, a short distance from it, produces paving stones of consider- 
able size. The ‘larakki quarry has, however, been comparatively 
little worked of late, having been to a grest extent superseded | 
the large workings opened at Bighinwialé, at the foot of the hi L 
north-east of Pind Dédan Khén, which has supplied most of the 
stone required for the Jhelum Canal works. It is connected with 
the Sind-Sigar Branch of the North-Western Railway by a branch 
line from Haranpar, constructed originally for the unsuccessful coal 
mines at Ani, Another quarry, afew miles west of this, has now been 
abandoned. ‘!he commoner limestones are also much burned for 
lime, especially near the south end of the Tilla range: and the 
harder yarieties are extensively quarried for chakkfs or hand-mills, 
there being one locality specially known as Chakki Par or mille 
stone hill. In one or two places a variegated variety is manufae- 
tured into cups and platters and similar fancy ware. Marble of 
oe or four yarieties is found among the hills in detached 
ocks, 


Tale occurs in the bills, but is of no commercial value, as there 
is little of it, and that of very inferior quality. 


Fragments of copper and earthy iron haematites can also 
be met with, but are quite unimportant. . 


Sulphuret of lead or galena is found in small nodules in two 
or three localities, that of Mount Karangli being the best. It is 
much sought after and fetches a high price, ranging from 7 tolas 
10 mashas to 10 tolas per rupee. It is chiefly found in clefts in 
the most inaccessible precipices of the hills: and the peasants who 
search for it used formerly to let themselves down the face of 
the precipice and pick the mineral out of the clefts, a perilous 
adventure in which lives were often lost ; but this pursuit is now 
seldom practised. A safer but less certain method of a 
itis to go out after rain and pick up the small fragments by actu: 
search. It is held by the natives to be antimony (surma) being 
used as a salve for the eyes, and is believed even to restore their 
sight to the blind, except those born blind. He who has faith, 
and anoints his eyes with the surma of Karangli’for forty nights 
shall arrive at such perfection of vision as to see. the stars in the 
daytime,” 


Good clay for pottery, and s lavender-coloured earth which 
serves for soap, are to be fund in some places; but like sll the 
other mineral productions of the district except stone, and coal, 
and salt, they are commercially quite insignificant, 


! 
b WO, the Legend of Karangli, Punjab Notes und Quarles, Volume IV, Section 83. 
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Section C.—Arts and Manufactures. 


_ The following abstract gives the percentage of the total popu- 
lation engaged in each main branch of occupation :— 


Agricultural .., in ase + 62 percent. 
Industrial bie ae an hes RES). 04,) 
Commercial ose s P ee 14 - 
Professional ... aes css wae 2 rh 
Miscellaneons .., isk eos ou) 08 


” 


Some remarks on the traditional occupations of the various 
tribes and castes, including most of the artisan classes, have been 
made in another chapter. The processes of the more important 
industries have been fully described in the various Monographs on 
manufactures in the Punjab. An account of the important salt 
and coal mining industries has been given in the foregoing section. 


The principal village industries are the tanning of hides 


and tanned leather work by the Mochis, the weaving of coarse * 


country cloth, used for the clothing of the common people, by the 
Péwalis, raw hide and basket work by the Musallis, rough iron 
work by the Lohirs, carpentry by the Tarkhiins, oil preemie by 
the Telis, and silver and other similar work by the Sundras. None 
of these require detailed notice, there being nothing unusual or 
remarkable in the work produced. . 


Silk lingis are made to a small extent in Pind Didan Khén, 
and some other ornamental weaving work is done in small quanti- 
ties, such as the coloured checks made at Nirptr and Pachnand, but 
there is nothing of the kind at all important. 


Silver mounted leather cutting whips are a Pind Déidan Khan™ 
speciality : they are not very durable. 


Good cheap blankets are made at Bal Kassar and other 
villages. . 


There is a small colony of glass-workers called Chirigars, at 


Village ar- 
jisans, 


Weaving, 


Wool. 


Glass work- 


the Gakkhar village of Sulténpur above Jhelum: these grimy work- *™ 


men call themselves Pathins, which they really seem to be, and 
say they came here with the founders of the village, which is 
unlikely ; but at any rate they have been here for many generations: 


—_—_—_—— 
0) To 1850 thers was anid to beja considerable manufacture of bechoba tenta and namdab 
@* Pind Didon’Khén (J, A. 8. B, 1850, pages 42—64), This has disappeared, 


Metal work- 
ors, 


ose) (he SS pe ee 
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formerly they made their own crude glass, collecting stones of the 
kind required in the river bed, and mixing them, pounded, with 
nine times their weight of sajji, to be burnt for 24 hours in furs 
naces. Now they find it cheazer to import the raw material from 
Mainpiri, Etéwa, and other places: they (or rather the shopkeeper 
who finances them) generally get up a truck load at a time of 
the crude glass (kacch), together with material for colouring it: 
a truck ta about 340 maunds, and by the time it feaches Tate 
the cost of the material is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per maund. One 
maund is sufficient for 1,000 bracelets of the largest size, which 
sell for about Rs. 4, out of which they have to find fuel, &.: they 
are allowed to take small driftwood from the river, and also buy 
wood from the zamindérs at trifling cost. One man can make in a 
day about 125 of the large thick bracelets about 3 inches across, 
250 of the same size but thinner, and 500 of the small ones 14 inches 
in diameter, which sell for Re. 1-4 por thousand. It is not a rich 
industry, it will be seen, the average earnings all round not 

much exceeding 4 annas a day. vi 


The furnace consists of two parts, the lower being a large 
trough in which the glass is mixed and coloured, and then taken out 
and cooled for use when required : wbove are six small troughs for 
the actual work, at each of which one man can work. He takes 
up on an iron rod in his right hand sufficient molten glass for his 

urpose, and moulds it with a circular motion, ona cone- 
implement held in the left. The bracelets are generally orna- 
mented with a line of dots of some other colour, which is separately 
dropped in a melted state on the finished ring. 


The large rings are exported by the camel load by Jammu 
traders to State territory across the river: the smaller ones are 
mostly sent in the direction of Peshawar: some are used locally. 


The work is trying to the eyes, and generally has to be given 
up at the age of about 40. There are 40 families of these Chirigars 
with seven workshops: they nearly all hold a little land as occu. 

cy tenants. Strange as it may seem they are rather well off, 
though said to be extravagant in comparison with other artisans, 
The industry does not seem to be declining. 


The following*is an account of the brass workers of Pind 
Didan Khin, abridged from an interesting article in the Civil and~ 
Military Gazette (1901). _ It refers to other places also, but seems 
chiefly to be taken from Pind Didan Khan, to which it at any rate 
applies. 

It should be first explained that the kasera is the seller of 
kdnsi (an alloy of copper, tin and lead) and of other metals; and 
that he generally finances the thattidr or founder :— 

“Each little bannia’s shop in a village contains a smaller or larger 
supply of old copper coins and worn out vessels, which are brought. 
to them in exchange for groceries by the zamindars; the coin 
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have, perhaps, been ploughed up from the site of some ancient CHAP.ILC. 
village or town, of which there are a great number in the Punjab; — 
these and old pots, screws, nuts, stopcocks aod articles of every con- cl © 
ceivable description, made of the requisite metal or alloy, are purchased “tures. 

for very small sums and sold to the kaseras ut the rate of about 8} annas Metal work- 
@ seer. ers. 


“Besides the old metal collected in this way, the kasera receives 4 
large quantities by rail from other provinces, and he obtains imported , 
sheets of sig Iie snd tin and blocks of ziuc from merchants in Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta. 


“In another part of the town quantities of smoke may be observed 
issuing from holes in the roofs of mud-brick houses, whence a most | 
infernal din issues day and night while the thattidrs are at work, for these | 
are their workshops. 





“ They are generally a separate class from the shopkeepers ; here and . 
there, however, a man may he found who spends part of his time in ; 
collecting old metal and part in constructing and selling his wares, bat 
the combination of all three must mean very hard work. Inside the 
workshop is rather like that of a small blacksmith in England, for there 
are large and small hammers, long tongs and tweezers, anvjls and other 
such like implements lying about, while the roof and walls are covered 
with soot, and from the furnace glowing sparks may frequently be seen 
to fly. The furnace consists of a large, partly spherical, hole in the 
ground, the mouth of which is Gapcounden by alow circular mud wall; . 
on the top rests a cover some four inches thick, also made of mud or clay ; 
the whole has been thoroughly well baked from frequent use. In the front , 
part of the furnace there is an entrance through which the large earthen 
pee containing the metal or alloy to be melted are put in and taken out 

y means of long tweezers so constructed as to grasp the pots round their 
— : this entrance is also closed by means ofa slab of baked 
‘y. 
~  Atone side a tube is let into the ground so as to pass into the furnace 
near the bottom; through this air is forced by means of a pair of 
bellows made from two goatskins or of a paddle wheel contained in a box 
and worked by a revolving handle like a thermantidote. 











“ Although all the tools and apparatus are very primitive in appear- 
‘ance, yet, in the hands of these clever and industrious workmen they 
_ produce most wonderful results. 6 


as It is little short of marvellous that the quarters of thattidrs are not 
riodically burnt to the ground, for the heat raised in the furnaces is 


_- ammense ; they are seldom provided with chimneys, the smoke and sparks . eat 
having to find t'eir way as best they can through the bole in the roof ; 
“nd the roofs are generally composed of wooden beams and rafters cover- 


ed with small sticks, grass or chatai, over which the usual layer of mud 
and bhtiea plaster is placed. 

“There are two principal modes of construction, viz..— 
(a) Moulding,— 
; (b) Heating and beating sheet metal, ~ 
‘ « The moulding process is the most interesting, and although it takes 
____ Jonger than the other, does not require nearly so mach physical exertion, 


___-‘The moulds, which are composed of clay and other materials, are shaped by 
‘Working a lump of the clay when moist and of the consistency of dough, 
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on a block of wood or stone like a millstone without the hole in the middle ; 
this stone is made to revolve on a pivot, either by forcing it round from 
time to time with the hand or by a sort of pedal arrangement; first of all the 
finger is inserted into the lamp anda hollow madé in the centre, tiis is 
rapiily worked witb the hands aud fingers inside and out until a round | 
bowl of the required shape has been constructed ; it is then dried and’ 
slightly baked, 


“A layer of wax (mom), made from the skimming of honey, is Jai 
on the outside of the earthern bowl until 4 little thicker than the mets 
vessel which is to be moulded; over the wax a coating of ay is p 

until the wax is entirely covered up; small hole about half an inch 
in diameter is now wade through the onter coating of clay; when this is 
ready it is left to dry gradually and then placed over a slow fire so that 
the wax runs out from inside and a hollow mould remains ; this is baked. 
until quite firm ; a small rim is built up round the hole, and throngh the 
funnel thus formed the molten metal or alloy is poured into the ollow 
natil full up; on the metal cooling the earthen casing or mould is broken 
off and the rough metal bow! remains, This is attached to a wooden 
lathe (a piece of wood resting on two supports and made to revolve 
means of a piece of cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards by an assistant), by means of strong gla (sarais) and is chiselled — 
and polished anti! perfectly smooth and bright inside aud out. It is then’ 
ready for delivery to the shopkeeper, : 


“ Pots with narrow necks cannot conveniently be made in one piece, 
as the moulds would not hold together, and it would he difficult to pa 
them inside ; they ure constructed in two pieces and afterwards soldered 
together so neatly, that the join, which is further concealed by means of 
several lines, cut on the outside of the vessel, can with difficulty be 
discovered, 


“The copper vessels and the brass and copper hookahs are genorally. 
engraved after being plated, and this is font pone by the ii rs 

ore delivery to the kaserds or, if more finished work is required, they aro 
handed. over to sundras (gold and silver smitbs) to complete ; bat of pi hehe 
this raises the price oonsiderably: 


“The second process merely consists in cutting pieces out of metal 
sheets and then beating them, when red hot, into the required shapes, 


“ The kasera hands the metal over to the thattidr by weight and, when 
the vessels ara returned, he pays for the workmanship at rates which 
vary according to the labour expended in making the various kinds; thus, 
for constructing brass dekchizs (cooking-pots) which are moulded in either 
one or two pe) the rate is about 44 annas per seer or Rs, 11 per mannd; L 
but for making a dekchie, which is merely beaten out of brass or copper 
sheeting, the rate is only 3 annas per seer or Rs. 7-8 per maund, 


“For constructing thdlts or large round trays,6 annas per seer is cha 5 
for the trays are shit: and require aoe beating ont than the thicker deteon 
and the decoration bas to be paid for. For constructing kataurde or little 
high rimmed Saucers, as much as Rs. 18 per mannd or 7 anvas per seer ig 
charged, for these are made by the more laborious process 5 they are gene- 
rally made of an alloy of lead (sikka), tin (kalat) and copper (témba), The 
lead is ubtained from various sources, but principally from persons who | 
collect used balle:s from the vicinity of rifles and artillery ranges, and also 
more legally from contravtors who obtain the right to extract the lead from 
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& The selling price of the completed vessels abont is half anna per seer 
above the cont of the metal aud the price of the lawur, bat wh uthe 
vessels are sent to other® places for suit, of conse their prices rire con- 
siderably, for the co-t of carringe has to be adued, avd the ieteil vendors 
add « smull percentoge tor profit.” 


CHAP IIC 
Arts ard 
Manufac- 

vores. 


Nea work- 
ers, 


The vessels made are rincipally trays, ssucers, cooking 


vessels and the like ; also baltohts or large ghara shaped water or 
cooking pots. 

he andustry is now a decaying one, and the number of 
thalliirs is already much smaller than formerly. 


There is a small soap factory at Pind Dédan Khan at which 
the local sajji is used. 

Turned lacquered wood ornamental boxes, lamp stands, vases, 
&e., are made at Chak Hamid near Pind Diédas Khan and at some 
other places. The colours wed are chiefly red, bluck and yellow ; 
some of the plainer work js good One favourite way of making 
ornamental patterns is to put one colour over another and then 
seatch off the top one where necessary. "he colour is applied by 
being held in a dry form against the wood while it is rapidly 
revolved by the lathe. 

Large lacquered ornamental chains for use at weddings, &c., 
are made in different sizes at some small villages in Chakwal. 


Fine combs, &e., of wild olive wood are made at Pinnanwal. 
The hill people who supply the wood generally steal it from Govern- 


ment rakhs. 


Good gold-embroidered shoes are made at Chak Hamid ; also 
at Chakwal and one or two other places. 


The flower-worked chddar or phulkari is scarcely an article of 
commerce. ‘those made at Jhelum by native ladies are sometimes 
handsome, but they are not made for sale, ‘The commoner 

kinds are not very good. 

Fireworks are manufactured to some extent in the larger 
places. 

Reed matting for prayer mats and the like is made at 
Munira on the Salt Range from materials imported from the 
frontier. 

A good deal of poat-building goes on at Jhelum, Jalilpur and 
Pind Dédan Khin. A large native boat is called béri; some of 
them can carry as much as 1,000 maunds. ‘Those who choose my 
believe that the model was supplied by Alex mder the Great. 
here was atill a good deal of river-borne traffic twenty yerts 88% but 
with the opening of new railways it has almost enti! ely disappeared. 
The number of boats in the district is nevertheless now 2°7, nearly 
100 more than at the previous settlemet, but these are almost 
all for local use on ferries, &c. A small boat on » Kuropen pattern 
js called a machhia ; and if of a native pattern, a diinga 


Sosp. 


Lacquer 
work. 


Combs, &c, 


Embroider- 
ed shoes. 


Phulkaris. 


Fireworks. 


Matting. 
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CHAP. II,C. There are over 200 water-mills in the district which yan 
Artsand annual income to Government of Ws. 1,761, whic: is divided 
— between the Forest Department and the ordinary land revenue, 
Watermill, The mills are called jan or or gha dt. "Vhey are merely ordinary 
large chotkix worked from below by a small stream which gives 

rotation to a paddle and ere used exclusively for grinding corn. 


Government Service under Governmert can hardly be classd as a trade 

service, or as an industry ; but it is an employment of a special character, 
and those employed are in this district a very important class, 
which numbers among its members many who belong to the most 
considerable families of the most considerable tribes, 


How important a f: ature in the econcmy of the district is the 
income from Government service, or pensions, will be clear from 
the following figures which relate to 198-1901 -— 





ANNUAL INCOME IN RUPEES FuO 
Pay AXD PEN+IONS EXJOYED BY Xeiker ah 
u 
Tansit, mepic 





individuals, 
“obommadans,) Hindde, 





Rs, Re, 
Jbelom .. ss 525301 | 213,504 4,677 
Pind DAdan Kbin 246,650 2,29,829 2,936 
Chakwil ... bo “ae aes Pee ris 3,34,072 1,80,523 2,642 
Tallagang ves one ss rr) ve 93,635 26,466 787 
ce Serer, | 
District... =...) —-12,09,658 6,50,212 11,022 


The total income from this source is therefore close on twenty 
lakhs per annum, or more than twice the land revenue by the new 
assessments; it is of course the gross income, and not the savin 
but in time of trouble there is in many parts of the district a 
constant stresm of money orders from men absent on service, which 
bring 4 considerable amount of money into the district ; it is not 
80 widely distributed as might be thought, tt large proportion going 
to a comparatively small number of villages, 


The above takes no account of the considerable income derived 
in some parts of the district (chiefly in Jhelum and Pind 
Khan), from casual labour in the Dandot Collieries, the quarries 
of Rawél and Tarakki, and on tke Railways and the dh 
J ; these earnings cannot well be estimated, but the Coal 
Mines alone formerly provided work on the average for 1,500 
gamindars, earning at least two-and-a-half lakhs per annum, and - 
probably much more; in the Salt Mines the work is nearly all done 
by professional miners, but two or three hundred zamfidips find 
smployment about them. 

. : “ vr. 
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Section D.—Commerce and Trade- 


The principal trade 1s that in wheat and oilseeds, which in the 
last 12or 15 years, owing to the « pening of railways and the opera- 


CHAP. ILD 


Commerce 
and Trade. 


tions of large European firms, has reached important dimensions » heonciap it 


but of late (1901) the harvests have been so bad that there has 
been little or nothing to export : on the contrary the district for a 
long time imported food-grains from other places ; but these in- 
terruptions are only temporary: Chakwél is the centre of the 
wheat trade of the northern tahisils, the grain merchants there for- 
warding the produce to the market which has sprung up at 
Gujar Khan in Réwalpindi : the same place takes some of the sur- 
plus (which is, however, comparatively small), direct from the 
northern part of the Jhelum and the nearest parts of the Chak- 
wal tah-f{l. ‘The rest of the Jhelum trade finds its way to Jhelum 
itself, or to the other stations on the railway, such as Dina and 
Sohawa, though there are no regular grain markets at those places. 
The Pind Dadan Khin trade used to pass through Pind Dédan 
Khin itself, but its course has been changeit byt 

of prosperous markets at the railway stations of ila and Haranpur 
to east and we-t, and to some extent at Khewrah also, these places 
ne unhampered by octrot restrictions, one of the principal results 
of Municipal administration at the larger town. Some of the 
Vallagang trade finds its way to Lilla and Khewrah instead of 
Chakwal : the opening of the Mari-Attoc Railway, though one of its 
stations is only just outside the north-western corner of Tallagang, 
does not seem to have attracted the trade of that tahsil to any 
appreciable extent: though the distance is less, the roads are 
worse, and the treacherous Sawin torrent has to be crossed. 


There is a considerable trade in timber at Jhelum, which is the 
depot for most of the timber produced in the forests of Kashmir: 
it is nearly all passed on to other parts of the Punjab. Tbe British 
and Kashmir Forest Departments have depots at Jhelum, and there 
are some large private ones as well, such as that of Raja Sir Amar 
Singh of Kashmir. 

Other articles exported are cotton goods, blankets, shoes, and 
brass ware, all in small quantities : the salt trade, the most impor- 
tant of all, has been elsewhere noticed. The imports are chiefly 
timber, European piece-goods, metals, sugar, and some food grains, 
such as rice from the frontier and maize from Kashmir territory. 


Latterly a considerable export of hides and bones has sprung 
up. 
Jhelum is one of the districts in which foreign trade is regis- 


trade, 


Grain. 


Timber. 


tered. The registration ports are at Tangrot, Mangla, Gatélidn, and = 


Pind Ratwal, where there are minor ferries, each with a Customs 
of the Kashmir State adjoining it: traders using the Pind 
atwal route have, however, the option of paying duty on arrival 
at Mirpur town; duties are levied b the Darbér only on goods 
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CHAP. ILE. imported into Kashmir territory. No duties are levied by the British. 


Commerce Government. ‘Ihe chief articles exported from this district to 
and Trade. Kashmir are— 


Foreign Cotton piece-goods, duty —_.., . Lanna per rnpee, 
trade. Salt, daty sis Sel + » Re. 1-2 per monnd, 
Sagar, duty .. “1 Ay. .+ 1 enna per rupee. 


The chief imports from Kashmir into this district are ohi, 
food-grains and firewood. 


The annual value of the imports from Kashmir territery into 
Jhelum on the average of the five years 1898-1. 03 was Rs. 2,01,921 
and the value of the exports Rs, 4,838,261. The bulk of the trade 
goes by the Gatélitn route. 





Section E.—Communications. 


Communica The figures below show the communications of the district as 
“ons returned in 1903:— 


Miles, 
Navigable rivers ait rer oo» «=: 127 
Ralway ... ses ae ay fe 74 
Metolled roads... “ey oes 43 28 
Unmetalled roads was «es ... 1,080 


The North-Western Railway passes through the Jhelum Tehsil, 
and the Sind-Sigar Branch traverses a great part of the Pind Dédan 
Khin plain, while the newly opened Miri-Attock Line has a sta- 
tion at Injra close to the north-west corner of Tallagang ; this 
recent addition to the railway commun‘cations of the district must 
have sume influence on prices in this the most backward portion of 
the tract, but it does not so far seem to be great. Twenty years 
ago, however, the railway only touched the district at Jhelum itself, 
so its external communications have improved considerably since 
then. Internal communications remain as before; the Grand 
Trunk Road, running parallel to the railway through the Jhelum 
tahsil, is the only one that is metalled; the rest of the’ district is 
fairly well farnished with kacha roads, as shown on the map, a few 
of dese in parts passable for carts; but there is no cart traffic, 
camels and other pack-animals being used instead ; internal com- 
munications are on the whole Wad, and from the nature of the 
country are likely to remain so. 


The principal passes across the Salt Range sre from Lilla 
vid Sar Matan to Bhilemér and Tallagang; from Lilla to Kallar 
Kahdr and ( hakwil; from Pind Dédan Khan rid Choa Ssidan Shih 
to Chskwial (the orly one at all practicable for light wheeled traffic) 2 
and from Bag) towils to Phadiélin Jhelum: there js tlso a rongh 
rood from JaitIpur to Wagh. The neck of the Tilla range jurt 
east of the mam Ill is crossed by a fair bridle path passing by 
Mogli ; and its spurs are crossed by the Jhelum-Domeli main rosd 
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at Rohtés. The Nflf range has several fair roads across it, in addi- CHAP. ITE. 
tion to the Grand Trunk between T'arakki and Sohéwa: the best “egnmani- 


is from Sohdwa to Domeli. 

The railway stations in the district are as follows :— 

Main Line.- Jhelum, Kalé, Kéaltwdl (flag station), Diné, 
Domeli road, Tarakk, and Soliiwa. 
___ Sind-Sdgar Branch—Haranpur, Chilisa, Pind Didan Khin, 
Golpnr, and Lilla. 

Khewrah-Dandot and Bighduwala Branches :—Gujar, Khewrah, 
Kélépini and Dandot, Pidh and Baighinwila. Except Kbewrah 
these are, however, used only for the Government mining traffic. 


The Jhelum is navigable for country craft up to a point about 
ten miles above the town of Jhelum or for 85 miles out of the 
total distance through which it fronts the district. Small boats can 
go as far up as Dhangrot. The depth of water is about 15 feet in 
summer and ? feet in winter. ‘the country boats carry loads 
varying with the season and the depth of water from 5 te 245 tons 
in the winter and from 25 to 50 in the summer. ‘The ferries and 
the distances between them are shown Lelow, following the down- 
ward course of the river :— 
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Dbangrot . 1 | 10] 15 minutes | 10 minutes Crossing ensy: west 
bank difficult, 

Manglo se a| 2] 1¢c| 1C] Ditto Ditto Crossing ouny, 

Gatalién * 5} 1 10} 1C]Lhoar .,, | 30 mioutes Crossing eatry: the 
river bed, rocky 
nbove, has be- 
come broad and 
sandy. 

Pind BatwAl 7 2V) 1] Ditto ...| Ditto 4 | Crossing ensy, 

Jhelum 9}17] 2V) 10 | shours .., T hour Crossingesny, Rail- 

. way and road 
bridge. 

Kot Pasira 6| 6] 10}| 10] Ditto ...| Ditto ...] 3 | Crossing omy. 

Kohbar ~1 el] ap #V| 1] Ditto...) Dito 4 Ditto, 

Purin | | ef te] LO] shoors .,,| Ditto & | Honvy sand. 

Ravi 4} 4) eV | LC] bitto 2.) Ditto 6 Ditto, 

Mouriaia 4 4 1c LC iSheers . Ditto... 6 Ditto, 

Jolalpur at 6] ZL 2V| LC] Ditto .., | Ditto 6 | River wide ; heavy 

, #and, 
aintipur a4| 3) 2v)| t¢ Ditto... Ditto Q Ditto. 

Chak Niseko |...) 8V | IC] Ditto 4. | Ditto 6 | Croesing easy, Also 
raileny bridge 
and foot way. 

Pind Dadan | 9116) 2V| Cj Ghours .../2 hours tof © | Diffienlt crossing. 

hi . Wide river bed. 

Dimaditdd «| 4) 3] 4V | 10) Ditto ... Ditto 4.) 14 Ditto. 


cations. 


Rivers and 


Ferries, 
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There is a railway bridge across the river at Jhelum with a 


Communica- TOadway for cart traffic, &c. The bridge was originally esis 
& 


Rivers. 


for a railway on the metre gauge and the cost, inclu 
protective works, was £139,502, or £28-11s. per lineal foot. 


It was converted to bear more safely the broad gauge traffic 


in 1894-95, the substitution of the new and stronger work being 
effected without stopping the traffic. 


There is another broad gauge railway bridge with a footway 
for passengers by which the Sind-Sigar branch line crosses the 
river about 7 miles above Pind Didan Khén at Chak Nizim. 


The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
with halting places on each, and the conveniences for travellers to 
be found at most of the stages :— 


_ ~~ — _—— 











: 
Rovre, 














ls 
= 
Halting place, = Reuanxs. 
Prom To H 
; = 
Zz | A 
vet] Pes bh Age eS 
1} Jbelam ...| Khusbab... |S i «+ | 10 | Unmetalied road throughont, 
“ i Cross Kahén torrent. Sarai and 
rest-house, 
Darapur .. | 10 | Cross Baeha torrent, Sarai and 
rest-houre, 
Jalalpar »» | 12 | Sarsi dnd rest-house. Encamp. © 
ing greund, 
Dharidla... «| 10 | Sarai ana rest-house, 
Pind Dadan Khén ,,, | 11 | Rest-houee, 
Lilla ts | 18 | Smail rest-houne, 
2] JShelom ...| Bannu... | Rohvis ove ow | 13 Rest-house, Unmetalled road, 
Adrara bee Phy | 10 
(iurn Uttam Singh .. | 11 | Rest-house, 
Vabman wo Ad Ditto, 
Chakwal 12 Ditto and encamping ground, 
Bal Kassar ... 112 
Talingnng ... ey 14 | Rest-house, 
Tamman ,.. on | 19 Ditto, 
Trap eee we] 12 Ditto, 
3] Jhelam ...| Tallagang ..| Rohtés oe | teed AD Ditto Unmetalled road. 
Baragowah 13 
Phadiai eee ow | 13 
Cho» Saidan Shah... | 19 Ditto, 
Dalelpor w] 8 
Kollar Kahdr «| 10 Ditto, 
Bharpur,,. ow} 9 
Tailagang .., «| 10 Ditto, 
4} Jthelam ... | Rawalpindi | Dina ose + | 12 | Metelled rosd, encamping ground, 
. rest-hvuse acd sarai, 
Sohiwa .., we | 16 Ditto ditto, 
5] P.D, Ebén | Mandra ... | Chon Saidan Shab ... | 16 | Partly metalled: rest-hoase, &o, 
Dhek TAiliéa we | 9 | Cometelled. 
Chakwal  .., oe | 14 Ditto Rest-house, &, 
Dbhudbial ... 12 
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- Except on the Grand Trunk Road nearly every one of the 
above stages is more or less interrupted by unbridged ravines and 
torrent beds, large and small, usually dry and sandy, but the larger 
ones impassable after heavy rain. The Bunh and Kahén torrents 
are in parts well over a mile wide. 


There is a dik bungalow only at Jhelum, which is completely 
furnished and is provided with servants : the rest-houses have « more 


or less complete outfit of farniture, crockery, and sometimes cooking 
utensils, but have no servants. 


A list of all the post offices in the district is given in Part #; 
which also shows the work done by them. The increase under almost 
every head, even since so recent a time as 1895-96 js very remarkable, 


There are telegraph offices at Jhelum, Dina, Tarakki, Sohiwa, 
Haranpur, Pind Vadan Khan, Golpur, Lilla, Khewrah and Vandot: 
none away from the railway lines : telegraph lines to Chakwil, Talla- 
gang and perhaps to Choa Saidan Shih are much to be desired in the 
interests of the administration as well as of trade. 


A tonga service, which receives a small subsidy from the 
District Board, has recently been introduced on the road between 
Chakwaél and Mandra station on the North-Western Railway. 
This service, which hs been very successful, conveys both mails 
- and passengers ; it is under the supervision of the authorities of the 


ecto A project for metalling portions of this road is now 
fore Government ; the proposed light railway between Chakwal 
and Mandra has, after lengthy enquiry, been at last definitely 
shelved on the ground that it would not pay 





Section F.—Famine. 
Of famines prior to our rule the district has had the same 
_ share as the rest of the Northern Punjab, vis.,— 
Ist.—A three years’ famine ending with the year A. D. 1783 
(Sambat 1840) commonly known as the chaliswan, 
when wells and springs dried up and wheat could not 
be had for three sérs the rupee ; and the mortality 
among the people and cattle was unprecedented. 
2nd.—Three years’ bad harvests ending June 1813, when 
wheat sold at seven sérs ; but in severity not equal 
to the previous one. 
8rd.—A two years’ complete failure of crops ending Septem- 


ber 1534; wheat rose to 14 sérs, and the distress 
and mortality were very great. 


The year 1833 

A. D. (Sambat 1890) is commonly known as the 

markan year; a plant of that name sprung up 
\ Spontaneously everywhere in great abundance as 


soon as the first rain fell, and afforded great relief 
SO both to cattle and to human beings, 
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Since annexation there has been no famine in the district and 
nothing approsching a famine until a few years ago: in 1~60-61 
the scarcity in the lower Panjab and Hindustan caused wheat to 
rise to 8 sérs per rupee, giving rise to some di-tress amongst the 
poorer non-agricultural classes, but the local crops did not fail, 
and there was no general distress. From this time forwards 
to the year 1899, thongh there was occasionally abu 
crop-failare, there was nothing amounting to general scarcity, but 
from 1895 there set in a period of bad harvests, very fortunately — 
broken by an average year in 1897-98 and a good year 1900-01, 
which lasted until 1902: im other words, there were five very bad 
years out of seven, and in consequence the distress. was at times: 
considerable, though never amounting to famine; the worst year 
was 1899-1900, when out of 746 thousand acres sown only 214 
reached maturity, against an average of 754 out of 1,014. There 
was a most severe fodder famine, and, in spite of varjous i 
for increasing the supply, neatly balf the live-stock of the 
district perished. Both grain and fodder were long at fabulous 
prices, and the zamindars, already weakened by previous bad years, 
were in sore straits, migrating in large numbers to more favoured 
tracts in the neighbourhood, the Chenab Colony in this way 


affording invaluable assistance. 


'The following account of the scarcity of 1895—1900 is gathered 
from the report made by the Deputy Commissioner at the end of 
1900. 


Though the distress in 1896-97 was considerable, no relief 
works were found necessary ; test works were opened, but were not 
largely attended. : : 


The continued drought from the beginning of 1899 tothe rains 
of 1900 cansed severe distress, but it is chiefly from its effect on 
the cattle that it will be remembered ;-about half of them perished. 
All parts of the district were affected. 














Test works were opened in November 1899 and cl ] 
August 1990; they remained “ test works” to the end, 
largest work was the partial excavation of the proposed Ja 
Canal, under the supervision of the Inngation Department 
number of persons employed on this work fluctuated consid 
but was never much over 3,000; snd in June 1900 fell 
when un outbreak of cholera caused the closing of the work. 
famine Naib Tahsildars were employed. Work completed 

id for at rates fixed from time to time, the average daily 

ing ahout one anna three pies per head. The remaining 
consisted of road-making and tank clearance and were of an 0 
portant character. 


The total expended was Rs. 88,655, of which Rs, 26,532 
spent on the Jalélpur Canal, 


. o> )* 22 ee a a. . 4 
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“The persons relieved were almost all of the agriculturist or CHAP.ILF. 
agricultural menial class. ear 4 


Liberal suspensions of the land reyenue demand were 
allowed, amounting to about Rs. 50,000 in 1898-99, and 
Rs. 5,13,000 in the following year; Rs. 1,00,000 was dis- 
tributed. »s gifts from the Famine Relief Fund for pur- 
chase of fodder and cattle, in addition to Rs. 1,65,500 for 
these purposes and for purchase of seed grain, nominally 
recoverable, though ‘ate of it has not actually been 
realised. 


Prices were not so high in 1899-1900 as three years 
earlier, wheat being seldom higher than 10 sers per rupee, and 
maize standing at about 12 sers. Grain was freely imported by 
railway. 


The effects of the scarcity were, (1) the enormous 
loss of live-stck, due to the scarcity of fodder, and practi- 
cally unpreventible owing to the difficulties of transport : 
bhtisa at Jhelum sold for about a maund per rupee, 
while in Chakwél it was hardly procurable at two rupees 
per maund; (2) a marked increase in land alienation and 
agricultural] indebtedness ; (3) a considerable temporary emigration, 
chiefly to the Chenib Colony, which still made itself felt at the 
Census in March 1901. 


The winter of 1899-1900 witnessed a serious outbreak 
of crime, 30 dacoities being reported within three months; 
how far this was due to the scarcity it is difficult to say: 
in its origin’ it was due to other causes, but the unsettled 
state of men’s minds no doubt tended to facilitate the 
continuance of this epidemic of violence, which subsided, 
however, as quickly as it arose, long before the season of 
scarcity came to an end. 


Apart from the misconduct of these few individuals, the 
behaviour of the people was exemplary, and they showed great 
patience under their*misfortunes. 


_ ‘The last serious invasion of locusts was in 1891, 
when the spring crops in about one-third of the district 
were ruined, «und considerable damage done elsewhere : 
there have often been great numbers of them in the 
district since then, but they have come at a time when 
they could not do very great damage to crops. Before 1°91 
the last year in which the district suffered materially from this 
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CHAP.ILF. pest was 1848, the tag! of the Sikh war, when much 
Famine. WaS caused in the d Dédan Khan Tahsfl, and in the west of 
the district. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


—_ 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 

The district is in charge of « Deputy Commissioner subject c#ap. 
to the control of the Commissioner of Réwalpindi. The head- MLA. 
quarters of the district are at Jhelum, but the Deputy Commis- Adminis- 
sioner is allowed to make Tilla his headquarters during trative. 

of the hot weather. The ordinary district staff consists of a — ; 

istrict Judge, two or three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commis- Sy. 

sioners, and usually an Assistant Commissioner in training. An : 
Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner 1s also 
posted at Pind Dadan Khén and holds cha of that Tabsil in 

addition to the Thanas of Kall4r Kahdr and Nila, which extend into 

the Chakwal Tahsil, and the Jalipur Thina, which includes part of 

the Jhelum Tahsil. His charge ranks as a subdivision, and until re- 

cently embraced the Tallagang Tahsil, which now forms part of the 

Attock District. During the hot weather he is permitted to take his 

work to Choa Saidan Shah. The Official Staff is assisted by two 
Honorary Magistrates, Resdldér Major Mumira Khin of Vomeli, 

who exercises 2nd class powers in the Domeli, Dina, and Sohiwa 

Thainas, and Bhai Sher Singh of Kala: until recently there was a 

third, the late Resild4r Major Sardér Bahddur Dunf Chand of Bhon, 

who had jurisdiction in 21 villages of the Chakwiél Tahsil. The 

Station Staff Officer is ez-oficio Cantonment Magistrate. Jhelum 

is also the headquarters of a Divisional Judge, whose charge includes 

the Gujrit District as well. In recent years pressure of work 

has necessitated the occasional appointment of an Additional 

Sessions Judge to the Sessions Division. 


For revenue purposes each of the four talsils isin charge of _ Revonue 
a Tahsfldér, assisted by a Naib-Tahsildir, the first always, and the ** 
latter almost invariably, a Magistrate as well as an Executive and 
Reyenue Officer. The village revenue staff, which is supervised 
by a District kdnsingo stationed at Jhelum, is as follows :— 


rebel | Office Field 


Kéntnnocs, | Kinéngoes, | Patwéris 








Headquarters i 2 
Jhelum ... on I 4 28 
Pind Dadan Khan - 1 4 63 
Bi teas ob 1 3 71 
eee 1 2 42 

Total 6 


13 | 249 


The 





py of ‘the patwdris has been materially improved during 
the recent Settlement operations: they are divided into three grades 
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CHAP. Rs. 14, 9, and 10 (the average rate being Rs. 12) per month, while — 
HLB.  assistants:receive Rsv 8.) They, were. paid, up to, 1906, from the 
Civiland proceeds of a special cess at 6} per cent. on the land revenue 
Griminal emand: this cess was recently remitted by Government, which will 
in future defray these charges from; Proyincial funds. E 
Mansiffs, There are three Munsiffs or Native Civil Judges in the district, 
two having jurisdiction within the Jhelum and Pind Dédan Khin 
Tahsils, respectively, while the third has both Chakwél and Talla- 
g. Only one estate, at Dulla, is under the management of the 
Court of Wards, whose functions are exercised by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 


— 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


’ 


Criminal The Criminal Statistics of the. district, present many features 
Justice. of interest. Of all the districts in the. Province this is one of the 
heeyredl worst for murders, and in spite of inereased rigour in placing 
won. parties on security, the figures do not cease to give cause for 


regret. In 1901 there were 25 murders, and in 1904 though the 
Tallagang Tahsil was transferred early in this year to the Attock 
District, there were as many as 30. . The figures for culpable homi- 
cide are not less excessive. This class of violent crime usually 
springs from Bay a about women or land, and: is practical 
confined to the Chakwél and Tallagang’Tahsfls and the V 

ildka of the Pind Didan Khén Tabsil where the Kassars and Awans 
are numerous, these being the tribes most addicted to feuds and 
factions, The difficulty with which charges of murder are proved 
doubtless attracts men of keen passions toa form of revenge, which 
is peculiarly complete, while the punishment demanded by the law 
is by no means inevitable. In these localities there is at any rate - 
a popular predilection for this method of retaliation. 


‘fave The district as a whole is free from grave offences against 
agninat pro- property: but there is occasionally a more orless serious outbreak 
perty. of crime of this kind. Thus in 1901 and 1902 there were 74 


Cacoities or robberies recorded, due no doubt in some degree to 

the prevailing scarcity in those years. It must be noted also 

that there were numerous predatory bands abroad at the time, 

whose operations extended over the districts of Shéhpur and 

Réwalpndi as well as that of Jhelum, ‘The statistics for theft 

show that this form of crime has prevailed consistently and toa 

large extent: cattle theft is, however, by no means common 

except in a few villages near the river, whose position gives them 
considerable opportunities in this respect. Offences relating to 

coin numbered no less than 20 in 1901, but now practically 

occur no longer. Marriage offences fell from 173 in 1901 to 1 

in 1902, and this was attributed to the adoption of a system of 

Marriage Registration: but the improvement in this respect has 

not been maintained, mar 
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- -The foregoing remarks represent in’ some degree the salient 
features of the criminal statistics, as far as the Indian Penal Code 
is concerned, Of Local and Special laws the Forest Act deserves 
particular attention owing to the large area of the Government 
reserves in the district, and the extensive import of timber by 
river from Kashmir. The temptations to misappropriate timber against Local 
are peculiarly enhanced in flood time, when the logs are often 7,50 Specs 
deposited far from the river bed in places, where it would E 
scarcely occur to the river rangers to look for them, especially 
as the flood generally washes away the villagers’ homes at the same 
time, and wood for building purposes becomes very scarce. There 
were 143 Forest cases in 1901, but the numbers had decreased to 
61 in 1902. These figures are satisfactory enough, but it has been 
observed that such apparent improvements too often denote an 
absence not of crime but only of vigilance in those whose business 
it is to detect offenders: and the observation may perhaps be applied 
with truth to this class of crime. In 1901 there were no less than 
76 cases under the Workmen’s Contract Act, which mainly arose 
from the employment of superfluous labour at the Bighanwila 
Stone Quarries: but with the removal of this cause of offence the 
number of cases has practically fallen to nil. 


It is satisfactory to observe that the district stands high in the 
Province in percentage of convictions: in 1903 and 1904 it stood 
third on the list with percentages of 40 and 89 respectively. The 
Deputy Commissioner usually employs his enhanced powers under 
Section 80 of the Criminal Procedure Code to try about 12 cases 
“ata and the District Judge, who is similarly empowered, 

about 20. 


The Civil Courts of the district present no special character- civil Justice 

istics either in their constitution or jurisdiction. The passing of 
the Land Alienation Act of 1900 has brought about a steady 
decrease in the number of-civil suits for the possession of land and 
has also been effectual in reducing the list of suits for money. 
Matrimonial suits, and suits to establish a right to pre-emption of 
land, may perhaps be mentioned as prominent features of the civil 
litigation of the district. Of these the former have shown a ten- 

to increase, but the new Pre-emption Act is expected to 
reduce the numbers of the latter cases. 


The Local Bar at headquarters numbers 12; of these 4 (includ- — Local Bar, 
ing one who holds the position of Public Prosecutor) are barris- 
ters-at-law, 3 pleaders of the first grade, 3 pleaders of the 
second grade, and two mukhtdrs. They have a “Bar Associa- 
tion”. At Pind Dédan Khin there are three pleaders, who 
accompany the subdivisional officer on tour as a rule, their practice 
being confined to his Court, besides one barrister and three 
mubhtdrs who appear for the most part in the Munsiff’s Court. 

At Chakwél are four mukhtdrs and one pleader, who. practise 
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in the courts of the Munsiff, Tahsfldér and Naib-Tahs{fld4r. There 


are 30 petition-writers of the first grade, and 39 of the second 
grade, practising in the different courts of the district. 


The arrangements for registration are under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner as rz-officio Registrar. There are three 
offices, one at each of the Tahsfl headquarters in charge of a 
Sub-Registrar. The following table shows the number of deeds 
registered and fees realized during the years 1901, 1902, 1903: — 








Frxrs REALIZED IN RUPEES, 








Yeas, RBI 

or registra- 
tion, For copies, 
1901 aes) feed? Wess esol aks Soe 2,527 1,061 
1902 see oe oes acs we vee 2,899 1,169 
1903 one ves a oes er) ose 2,752 1,091 
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The passing of the Land Alienation Act has had the effect of 

reducing the number of registrations by 50 per cent. Registration 

of bai-bil-wafa mortgages, which were never popular in the 

district, has now completely ceased: and registrations are now 

poy confined to Agricultural Tribes. A room has lately 
provided at headquarters for the centralization of records. 


The customs regulating the deyolution of property and similar 
matters were investigated at the recent settlement, and a “ General 
Code” containing the results of the enquiry has been published 
in a separate volume; a brief notice of the customs obtaini is 
given below :— 

The frequency of marriages between near relations, amongst 
the Musalmans, is noticeable. The effect of this has been 
that, as a man’s sister’s son or daughter’s son may be also 
his agnatic relation, for instance if his daughter has married his 
brother’s son, alienation of the property to a sister’s son or daugh- 
ter’s son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non-agnate ; 
thus the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation has 
been much weakened, and alienation to such relations through 
females are much more common than they are in the east of ‘the 
Province. Indeed the power of the agnates to forbid alienation 
haying been thus weakened, it is among at least one tribe, the 
Awins, no longer strong enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s 
son, or daughter’s son though he be not himself an agnate, and can 
hardly prevent alienation even to a non-relative by a sonless man, 


Generally Speaking, marriage js a contract, not between the 
persons to be married, but between their families, and is arranged 
(i) From introduction to the Oode of Tribul Custom forth: Jhelam District, 1901, this 
introduction is adopted from that of tho similar pablicat; ‘ istric 
oie dare milar pablication forthe Shihpnr District, by 


t| 
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for them by their agnates with the consent of the mothers, usually 
while the parties themselves are too young to give an intelligent 
consent. Exchanges of betrothals are, however, common; the sale 
of daughters is not absolutely unknown, but takes place onl 
amongst persons of low class, and not openly even then. 


CHAP. 

Itt, B 
Civil 

Justice. 


either of the parties die before the marriage actually takes place, uments: 


the contract is at an end, and the boy’s family are not considered 
entitled to claim that the girl should be married to another boy of 
their family, if her original betrothed should die. There is also 
a general feeling that while a girl’s family have no claim to com- 
pensation if the betrothal be broken off, the boy’s family have a 
claim, not only to a return of their expenses, but to damages for 
the breach of contract against the girl’s family. The ceremony 
of marriage actually transfers the ownership of the @irl from 
her agnates to those of the boy. After the marriage the girl 
- remains in her father’s house, and actual possession of her is not 
ordinarily delivered until she reaches puberty. 


While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it 
iscommon in Jhelum for betrothal and marriage to be deferred 
until the parties are grown up, and unmarried women of full age 
are much more numerous in Jhelum than they are further east. 
One consequence of this is that the consent of the parties them- 
selyes becomes much more important, and though it is uncommon 
for a grown up girl to refuse to marry the man selected for her 
by her parents and guardians, she sometimes does so and elopes 
with the man of her choice, Such conduct is bitterly resented, 
not only by the family of the man she has rejected, but by her 
own family, and often leads to quarrels and litigation, although 
the Musalméins cannot deny that sucha marriage is valid by 
Muhammadan Law. 


Although a Musalmén may marry four wives, all alive at one 

time, and a Hindé as many as he pleases, it is not very usual for 

amanto have more than one wife at a time ; and where he does 

marry a second wife during the lifetime of the first, it is generally 

because the first has not borne hima son, or because of some 

- quarrel with her ; or when he marries the widow of deceased 
er, 


Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always mentioned 
at a marriage of Musalmins, it is rarely paid, it being usual 
for a wife to relinquish her right to dower to her husband on his 
death-bed. 


Ordinarily the whole family remains living in common until 
the father’s death, and his wife, children and sons’ wives and 
children are under his control, a8 well as the whole of the joint 

roperty, As the daughters grow up, they are married into other 
familice and leave their father’s contro] for that of their husbands 


Effects of 
betrothal. 
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fathers. As the sons grow up, wives are found for them who join 
the father’s family and come under his control. Often the father 


Civiland gives a married son a separate house with a share of the moyeables- 


Justice. 


Inheritance 
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and sometimes a separate plot of land; but this isa matter for 

the father’s own decision, and such a partition, unless approxi- 

mately fair and intended to be final, is liable to be cancelled on the 

father’s death. Where that occurs, the whole of the father’s 

estate devolves on the sons, who sometimes continue to live-as 

a joint family, but more often make a division among them of — 
the moveable a wae and dwelling-houses, and either then or 

afterwards, of the land also. Ordinarily all the sons take equal 

shares without regard to age and without regard to the number or 

tribe of the mothers, Sener there are many exceptions to this rule. 

‘The cusfom of dividing property among the sons according 

to the number of mothers, is practically unknown in Jhelum, 

though followed by some of the Gakkhars. If one of the sons heave 
died before his father,his sons or widow take his share of the estate 

by representation. ,In the presence of sons or sons’ sons, daugh- 

ters get no share of the property ;'they are maintained by their 
brothers until suitably married into another family. 


Where there are sons, their widowed mother usually gets no 
share of the estate, but is maintained by her sons; and if they 
divide the joint estate among themselves, they usually set Te a 
portion for ther mother’s maintenance during her lifetime. ere 
there are no sons, or sons’ sons, the whole of the estate devolves on 
the widow, two or more sonless widows taking equal shares. The 
widow holds the whole estate till her death or re-marriage, and has 
power to make all ordinary arrangements for its management and 
to enjoy the whole of its produce. Generally she can do as she 
pleases with the moveable property, but must not permanently 
alienate the immoveable property without the consent of the hus- 
band’s agnates. If, however, the agnates do not make proper 
arrangements for necessary expenses, the widow can alienate so 
much of the husband’s immoyeable property as is absolutely neces- 
sary, even without their consent. When a widow in possession of 
her deceased husband’s estate dies or re-marries, even though she 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, the whole of her former hus- 
band’s estate, moveable and immoveable, reverts to her husband’s 
agnates who take it in the shares in which they would have taken it 
had he died without leaving a widow. A widow having minor sons 
hss much the same power over the estate as has a sonless widow, 
until her sons are old enough to manage it for themselyes; but if 
she re-marry, she loses not only her control over her former hus- 
band’s estate but also the guardianship of bis children. If she does 
take them with her to her new home, they cannot sueceed to any share 
in the estate of their step-father ; they still belong to the family ‘of 
their own father, and (if sons) are entitled to succeed: to their 
father's estate, ith 
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When a man dies without agnatic descendants or widow, 
the married daughters or their sons in no case succeed to a share in 
the estate; but it is the almost universal custom in this District that 
the unmarried daughters succeed in equal shares to the whole of 
their father’s property, moveable and immoveable, till their death or 
marriage, when it reverts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of the 
danghters over the estate being similar to those of the widow. 
Failing unmarried daughters, the father of the deceased takes the 
estate ; if the father be also dead it goes to the brothers in equal 
shares. Ordinarily all the brothers, whether of the same mother 
or not, succeed equally. 


Wills are almost unknown, and as far as known are* almost 
entirely a recent development; they were seldom or never made 
before the 2nd Regular Settlement of 1874-81. If a proprietor 
wishes to interfere with the devolution of his property according 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance, he must carry out his inten- 
tions in his lifetime. An expression of his wishes as to the dis- 
position of his property, if not carried ont in his lifetime, has no 
force after his death. 


Adoption is practically unknown, even amongst Hindis, who 
alone admit that a valid adoption can be made. 


The power of an owner to alienate by gift his moveable 
property is practically unrestricted, unless when he has sons or 
sons’ sons, in which case he ought not to give away an unreason- 
ably ae portion of the moveables so as to injure the sons. A pro- 
prietor having sons or sons’ sons has no power to alienate by gift 
without their consent any portion of the immoyeable property, 
except that he can give a small portion of it in dowry to a decabter 
or i charitable or religious purposes ; and he cannot give a larger 

of the immoyeable property to one son than.to another. But 
a proprietor having no sons or sons’ sons is, among the Tallagang 
Awins, almost absolute owner of his whole estate, and can give it 
to any relative without the consent of the others; among other 
tribes he cannot make a gift of immoyeable property to one relative 
without the consent of the agnate heirs, except sometimes a small 
portion to a daughter or daughter’s son, or son-in-law. 


Briefly it may be said that the influence of the Muhammadan 
Law on the custom of Musalmién tribes is confined to questions 
relating to marriage and divorce, and does not extend to questions 
relating to property. Among all Musalmén tribes a marriage must 
take place by nthdh, and any marriage which is legal according to 
Muhammadan Law is allowed to be valid, and although the rules 
mapeting dower and divorce are rarely acted on, they are admitted 
to be binding on all Musalmins; but the elaborate rules of the 
Muhammadan Law regarding inheritance, wills, and legacies are 
never acted on, the custom in such matters being founded on the 
entirely different basis of agnatic relationship, For instance, a 
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CRAP. daughter gets no share in il ties of sons, a sister no share in 
== the presence of brothers, a widow either gets the whole estate or 
mod none at all, and the right of representation prevails to the fullest 
* oxtent. The only effect of Muhammadan Law on questions relat- 
, Infiuence of ing to property has been the indirect influence already mentioned, 
jandan Law. viz., that by breaking down the rule requiring a woman to be 
married to a non-agnate, it has weakened the power of the 
agnates to forbid an alienation of immoyeable property to a 

relation through « female. 


Speeial A many of the leading men have ial family schemes 
horhesosia Of Fam ea which are all so framed as ts aie the eldest son a 
certain lead- larger share than he otherwise would get. There are instances of 
this at Dardpur, Vatli, Bighanwilé, Ruipwil, Tallagang, Tamman_ 
and elsewhere. ‘These special rules of inheritance are commonly 
known as hagg sirddri or hagq tika, and for the most part consist 
in giving to the eldest son in each generation a certain share of the 
inheritance in respect of his position as head of the family, and 
then dividing the remainder under the ordinary rules, 
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Section C—Land Revenue. 


Village The following figures show the village tenures as broadly 
Communities classified at the recent revision of Settlement »— 





PRIVATELY OWNED, 
TAUSIL, 4 ___s—- J Owned by Total. 
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zanindiri | Pattidr, lBhaiachéra| Total, 
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Sbeium + Sas 17 34 489 aay 21 461 
Pind Dadan Kbin... iz 10 158 216 2 a 
Chakwal wee — ‘ 21 219 wis ee) 200 
Tallagang ode ase i 6 78 8&5 18 103 
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District ~ 38 | 71 874 983 76 1,058 
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Jamiuddri estates are those owned by a single proprietor, or 
in common by more than one; pattiddri villages are those in which 
each proprietor owns, not the particular fields he ‘holds bat. wm 
specific ancestral share in the whole estate ; bhaiachdra villlages are 
those in which every man is owner of the land in his possession, or 
as it is commonly put “ possession is the measure of right.” The 
actual village is hardly ever a perfect example of any of these 
classes, but a mixture of two of them, with the characteristics of 
one class predominating. 

One would expect to find the number of bhaiachdra’ estates 
increa-ing at the expense of the other two classes; sam naa iri 
estates become palliddrt when the single joint holding of which they 
consist is split up on shares, an event which is bound to occur sooner 
or later; and in panidari villages the tendency is to abandon 
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‘ancestral shares, and make possession the measure of right ; this 
was done in a number of cases at the recent Settlement, where 
in the course of time some of the sharers have come to hold much 
more than their share, while others hold much less; it thon usually 
becomes necessary to do away with the old arrangement by shares, 
though for certain purposes such as malba payments the owners 
sometimes elect to continue to be bound by them. 


Some of the villages, bund fid+ estates held by one proprietary 
body, are of enormous size, larger probably than in any thes part 
Province. Lawa, for instance, exclusive of the great Liwa 
rakh, now included in the Government estate of Rakh Sakesar, is 16 
miles long and 14 miles broad. Thohé and Trip are little smaller, 
and there are 34 villages which have about 10,000 acres. Their 
ition as chiefs of these enormous villages gives many of the 
of this district an importance not known among the 
peasantry elsewhere. In these huge estates the whole inhabitants 
are not massed together in one village site, but most frequently 
the actual cultivators of the soil live in scattered bamlets. is 1s 
especially the case where the country has been under the rule 
of a dominant tribe such as that of the Gakkbars. In such 
estates the superior tribe live in a large central village with all 
the vi servants, while the Jat cultivators occupy small 
hamlets of from one to 20 houses or more. ‘here are 
sometimes as many as 30 or 40 of these hamlets in a large 
estate, some of them mere farm-houses, others considerable villages. 
In many cases it was found just or necessary, at the time of 
the Regular Settlement, to form such dhoks into separate estates 
ying a small annual sum to the parent village. But this was only 
Ste when the cultivators proved a more than ordinary degree of 
independence of the superior tribe. Where, however, both the 
villages, the parent as wall as the dhok, were of the same caste, the 
Settlement Officer allowed separation when claimed by the dhok, if 
he considered it strong enough to stand by itself. 


The curious double tenures resulting from the diverse degrees 
in which the subordinate and cultivating classes bad freed them- 
‘selyes from the dominant tribes whose tribal territory they held, 
were found to exist in Jhelum, no less than in Hazira and the fron- 
tier districts to the west; but the diversity was smaller, perhaps 
because the political disturbances of the period immediately preceding 
annexation had been less in a district nearer the centre of Sikh rule. 
Perhaps, too, the matter was not so well understood at the time of 
the Regular Settlement of the Jhelum District, when the tenures 
were investigated and given their 1 Shae form. Mr. Brandreth, 
who made the Regular Settlement, thus describes his action and its 
results :— 

“The disputes, though very different in kind, were all the same in 

iple. In one, a Gakkhar family were disputing with their Jat tenants ; 
‘in another, one class of Jats or Gujars claimed to be saperior owners of the 
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land held by another branch of their own tribe, living in the same village. In 
a third, an Awén or Kasar family claimed to have superior right over the 
rest of their brotherhood. Ina fourth, a Janjda Chief claimed to recover 
asuperior right in the villages from which the Sikhs had long ago dis- 
ossesced him, Inall, the main line of argament was the same. The tenants 
would show how the Sikh karddr had ballied the old owners and protected 
them; would declare that the old owners were only coutractors, and 
never lacdowners ; would endeavour to prove that these owners had 
to mauage the village for 50 or 60 years; and always ended with the great 
point in their mind, viz., that they had cultivated 4, 3, or even 20 generations, 
and had never paid a reut-rate or mdlikdna. ‘ Whatever we have pai they 
always paid the sam2,’ was the universal cry. On the other he d, the 
Gakkhar or other owners would call on the kinmiingo’s records to show that 
for hundreds of years they had always been recorded as owners, waris; 
that far and wide they were so known; they would ask (and this was 
often a most important point) how, amidst such powerful tribes, always 
plundering each other, a small Jat community could have existed for @ 
day except under their protection; they would int out thit they bad 
been seized and imprisoned for the balance, aud that it was only when they 
bad nothing left that the kdrdir levied the rent from every one; or they 
would prove that, though the kirdir had ejected them from the manage- 
ment they had always allowed them some land rent-free or some present 
or percentage in lieu of their rights. The Awadn or Kasar would show that, 
though the defendants were his relations, he had ruled the village entirely 
alone, atid that under our rule he had taken grain rents even from his own 
cousins. The Jats or Gujars would show that they bad founded the 
village, angp had only allowed the others to come in subsequently out of 
kindness; that though the Sikhs had left no profits to the owners, yet that 
they alone had been headmen and had managed the village, and located 
cultivators: this latter point was all important in each of these cases. The 
claimants would also attempt to show that they had taken certain fees on 
marriages or had levied door dues from the village servants, or that they 


* alone had collected and expended the village malba. The Janjéa Chiet 


would endeavour to show that, though the Sikhs had ejected him, he had 
returned now and thon, aud obteined presents or fees from his old tenants; 
and would show that even the Sikhs had never disputed his real ownership 
and that when they left, he retarned to his village and took his land 
without anyone’s permission. 


“In these cases, I wasa good deal mistaken at first, as | was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the history of the country. {[t was, moreover, 
then the rule to aid the cultivators as much as possible, and to depress the 
sous of the sword. But as I became more acquainted with the country, I 
learned that these owners had been left much more real power than had 
been the custom nearer Lahore. True they had never taken any rent or 
malikdna; it was not the custom, as the Sikh left nothing, but they were 
allowed instead some land rent-free or a certain sum from the kardar’s col- 
lections, As long as the land was well tilled and the karddr got his revenue, 
ho did not interfere with thes2 powerful ownsrs, aod they kept the Jats 
more as industrious serfs than anything else. They did not want to eject a 
good cultivator, but never hesitated to do so, if for avy reason it 
advisable: the copy-hold was really at the will of the lord, and not nominal- 
ly so. For the reasons given above, my first decisions were decidedly hard 
upon the owners. I generally made the cultivators sub-owners paying 
some fees to the old owner. In some villages, I did not even allow this. 
the later cases, have gone a good deal the other way. I learnt how 
very similar the riseof right in landed property at home, especially among 
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the Scotch nobility, had been to that which was occarring in this country, 
before we suddenly cawe upon them with our record of rights and equalized 
everybody. 

Where the tenants were not a separate body, but living with tbe 
owners in the centre village, the case was different. They could ngt be 
created subordinate owners in the way the Jats had beon, when residing in 
distinct hamlets; and yet they could not be mare co-sharers. How then 
were those tenants to be recorded who had acquired such prescriptive 
right that they could not fairly be made to pay a rent-rate? This difficulty 
gave rise to the institution of the malik gabza, who has often been called 
a ecopy-holder, but is really nearer the English free-holder, or owner of an 
éstate tail, than anyone else, The only limitation to bis rights is the 
universal law of pre-emption ; if he sells his land, he must offer it first to 
the village owners. Latterly he has sometimes been made to pay a small 
fee or seignorage due to the old owcers, but this has not interfered with 
his rights as proprietor.” 

Mr. Brandreth goes on to state that the classes from whom the 
mA4likén have been drawn are chiefly members of the 
of the original owners who have fallen into an inferior 

position, tenants of old standing who had become to all intents and 
parpoese proprietors of their fields; men who came into the village 
y gift or marriage ; purchasers of particular fields ; and thuse who 
were put ia by the authorities of the time to manage the village 
during the dispossession of the real owners. The position of the 
malik qabza as described by Mr. Brandreth is this; he bas.full rights 
oyer the particular fields that he holds, but that is all; he “has no 
share in the rights and responsibilities of the village . . . . . he is 
not nsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share in 
the reduction arising from increased cultivation; he has only to 
pay the sum fixed at settlement and has nothing to do with the 
ve. ..... There is this peculiarity that when the owners 
have no other means of meeting their losses, they can make this 
malik qabea a sharer and owner in the village, and call upon him to 
pay his share like the others.” 


Whether Mr. Brandreth’s opinion that the mdlik galiza has no 
share in the responsibilities of the village now holds good, is more 
than doubtful; he is “landowner” under the Land Revenue Act 
and under Section 61 is therefore liable, in the absence of a noti- 
fication under the first proviso of that section, which has never 
“been issued; even if it be held that he isan “ inferior landowner,” 
he is still under proviso (2) and Rule 208 liable for the land revenue 
in the same way as any other owner. 


Tf Mr. Brandreth intended that the malik gabza should be un- 
affected by alterations in the assessment of his village, his intentions 
haye not been carried out: except in a few cases where lump 
yments were distinctly ordered, the position of the mdlik gabza 
“since last settlement has been that ho pays the revenue assessable 
on his holding in the ordinary way and in addition mdlikdna taken 
by the full proprietors, a percentage on the Jand revenue, This 
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arrangement has been continued at the present re-assessment : and. 
the malik gabza now differs from the full owner only owing to the 
fact that he pays the mdlikdna, and that he has no share in the 
shamildt. 


‘The above remarks relate only to the old mdlikdn gabza created 
at the first Regular Settlement, who are of two kinds; the first class _ 
includes those whose mdlikdna was fixed by separate orders of the 
nature of judicial decisions ; the second and largest class contains 
those who were not made liable to the payment by any order of this 
kind; their mdlikdna arises from the circumstance that when Mr. 
Brandreth reduced his original assessments, these men were given 
no share in the reduction, and at tbe next settlement the proportion 
between their payments and those of the full owners was maintain- 
ed, the difference being then for the first time treated as mdlikdna 
at so much per rupee of the land revenue: the mdlikdna rate thus 
depends not on the history of the particular holding but on the 
amount of the reduction, from the benefits of which the mdlikdn 
qabea were excluded by Mr. Brandreth’s orders. 


There is now a third class of mdlikan gabza, the men who have 
bought land without a share in the shdémildt since the first Regular | 
Settlement; they pay no mdlikdna except in a few villages in Talla- 
gang, where in the recemt bdchh proceedings they agreed to pay at 
the customary rate in the Tabsil one pice per rupee. 


In some villages there is a variation of the qabza mdlik tenure, 
the proprietors bemg divided into three classes: (1) asl mdlikdn, 
or asl warisdn, (2) warisdn gabza, (3) mdlikdn qabea; their respec- 
tive rights and liabilities are not everywhere the same: but in 
general the third class has as usual no share in the shdmildt: the 
second takes a share therein calculated on its own holdings only 
and the first takes a share calculated on the holdings of the 
mdlikdn gabza as well as its own. 


These gabsa mdlik, and wdris gabza tenures are found in 294 
villages, of which only 2 are in the Jhelum Tahsil. The rates of 
mdlikdna paid vary from 1 to 40} per cent., the lower limit 
being usually not much exceeded. ‘The total malikdna paid comes 
to Rs. 5,655 only. 

These tenures are found in 73 estates, and take the form of 
a surcharge on the revenue, varying in amount from one pice 
to four annas per rupee of revenue, the total amount of 
“talkeddri” payments (as they are vulgarly called) being only 
Ks. 7,106 ; the recipients are usually the representatives or members 
of-the leading families of the Gakkhar, Janjia, and other domi- 
nant tribes, who were generally allowed these dues as the last 
vestige of their former ownership or lordship of the villages which 
pay them, they occur chiefly in the Jhelum and Pind Didan 
Khén Tahsfls. Major Wace at the second Regular Settlement pro- 
posed that whatever arrangements were then in force should 
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be continued, and this proposal was sanctioned by the Punjab 
Government: the former arrangements, which were accordingly 
continned, have now become stereotyped and are not open to dis- 
pute. The talugddrs are in fact dla mdlils, and have in some 
cases been so recorded in the papers, though they have no rights 
of any description in the talugddri villages, except to receive 
these small dues, they have nothing to do with the payment of 
the revenue. 


The regulation of tenant right in this district was mainly 
effected by Mr. Arthur Brandreth at the first Regular Settlement. 
During the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents in 
kind; but the ete majority paid in cash at the Government 
reyenue-rate and no more. They were thus ona practical equal- 
ity with those whom we now recognise ss owners. This equality 
was the natural outgrowth of the Sikh system which generally 
refused to recognise any privileged status between the Government 
and the cultivator. Mr. Brandreth put an end to this state of 
matters. In every village he first defined and set apart those 
whom he considered to be owners. All other cultivators were 
distributed among four classes of tenants, of which the first three 
were granted rights of ocenpancy, and the last were the tenants- 
at-will. 


These classes were as under, viz. :— 


J.—Ancient tenants, asdmi kadimt, being those who had 
come in before the great famine of 1783, 

II.—Old tenants, mustakil purdna, who had been in pos- 
session about 50 years on the average (say from 1810 
A. D.). 

IIl.—New tenants, mustakil noya or jadid, who came in 


after 1810, but were considered to have a claim to 
rights of occupancy. 


All the above classes were granted rights of occupancy, or, 
to use the language of the district, were made mustakil: the 
fourth class comprised all the tenants-at-will or ghair mustakil. 
This system of classification only developed itself after the Settle- 
ment been some time in progress; it was, therefore, never 
applied in Tahsil Jhelum, where only the broad distinction of musta- 
kil or ghairy mustakil was recorded. In the other three tahsils, 
however, it was generally enforced, but many modifications were 
allowed in individual cases, especially in the matter of rent, for 
the question of rents was also regulated by Mr. Brandreth. Rents 
in kind were recognised and maintained whenever it was possible 
todo so, and cash rents were regulated as follows :—The ancient 
tenants of the first class were charged the revenue-rates and cesses 


with a small additional sum for malba. The old mustakil tenants 


or second class paid the revenue rates and cesses, together with 
a mdlikdna of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue, 
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CHAP. The third class or uew mustakil tenants paid the same as the 
second class, except that in their case the mdlikdna was put at 
Land from four to eight annas. In actually assessing the mdlikdna 
Revenue. the theoretical scheme was often a good deal modified. The 
Rent. cash rent of tenants without rights of pees nef could not of 
course he fixed, but the rate then existing was duly set down, and 
in practice it has not been very often since departed from. Such 
cash-rents are, however, very rare. Mr. Brandreth intended that 
these rents should be recorded in the gross result merely, with- 
out details of the calculation hy which it was reached; and it 
was further proposed that these gross rentals should be modi- 
fied dH in accordance with the price of corn. This part 
of the scheme has always been a dead letter; it was impossible 
to keep secret the details of the calculation, and in practice all 
the parties concerned haye paid attention tomnothing but these. 
No one has ever wished or attempted to have his rent reyalued 
upon a corn standard, and so it has come about that all tenants 
pay rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the sum assessed 
upon the land with cesses and with or without a mdlikdna or malha 
surcharge of various amount, 


New clas. Tn the record of the subsequent Settlements all these rentals 
fnmuts” ° have been carefully maintained in their old proportions. They all 
vane take the form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
mdlikdna in cash in addition to the reyenue and cesses now 
assessed upon the land, but the old classification of occupan 
tenants has not been followed : it has no connection with the Punjab 
Tenancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete: in the new 
record all tenants with rights of occupancy have been recorded as 
holding under either Section 5 or Section 6 of the Tenancy Act, 
and no further discrimination has been attempted. The practical 
result is that the more part of the old asdmis kadimi witha 
few others haye been placed under Section 5; and the rest under 
Section 6. : 
titan of pio The size of holdings is a somewhat important faetor in the 
pristary hold- yevenue-paying capacity of a tract; though if any subsidiary oceupa- 
Tag tion is available to the zamindirs, smallness of holdings is not 
necessarily an argument for low assessment, and may even make 
the realisation of a fairly high demand easier than would otherwise 
be the case; to some extent the Jhelum Pabbi is an instance of 
this. The Assessment Reports contain detailed information as to 
the size of holdings ; their average size is least (from 6 to 12 see): 
in the Jhelum Tahsil, the hills of the Salt Range, and the 
Patti Circle in Chakwél ; largest in the Pind Didan Khin Thal (24 
acres), and in Tallagang (31), where the cultivation is more rough 
and the land less productive than in other parts: elsewhere the 
average varies from 15 to 19 acres, Ina general way it may be 
sail that holdings are inconyeniéntly small only-in the Pabbi, and — 
m parts of Lundf Patti and the hills elsewhere usually sufficient 
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and even too large for really management in the Tallagang : 
Mitit iets he ih 6 


The number of proprietary holdings has increased enormously Revenue. 
during the recent Settlement, from about 314,000 to 364,000. To .. eu 
a great extent this is due to the strong tendency amongst the joint prietary hold- 
owners of land to break the tie that binds them together, and to '8* 
have their shares definitely separated. How active this tendency is 
may be judged from the fact that the area dealt with in partition 
proceedings, (including private partitions sanctioned by mutation 
orders), in the five years 1895 to 1900, was 236,034 acres, includ- 
ing 154,664 acres cultivated, or 15 per cent. of the whole cultivat- 
= ae of the district, paying about one-ninth of the total revenue 

emand, 


The size of tenants’ holdings is usually small, averaging from Sion af ten- 
1} to 2} acres, except in Tallagang where. the arenes is nearly 6 “"7boteE® 
acres : but in many cases the tenant has other land of hi 


$ own. 

The area held by tenants-at-will is about 31} per cent. of the | Ares held 
total cultivation. The percentage is much higher than it was 20 °7 “™™"* 
years ago, owing to the large amount of land alienated to the non- 
agricultural classes, who must of course put in tenants to cultivate 
for them : very often these tenants are the previous owners of tho 
land. The owners themselves cultivate 55 per cent. 1} per cent. 
pays no rent; and 12 per cent. is held by occupancy tenants. 


A few general remarks on the relations between landlords and , \ndlerd 
tenant may be made here; on the whole, they are fairly good; / 
large landlords are uncommon ; the bulk of the occupancy: tenants 
pay merely the land revenue with a small mdlikadna at so many 
pice or annas per rupee of the revenue, and in their case there is 
nothing to quarrel about; but occupancy tenants paying rent in 
kind are not uncommon, and relations between them and the owner 
are not unnaturally often strained, the landlords trying to enforce 
on the tenants an appraisement of the value of the produce, which 
the latter do not consider fair; in such cases trouble is usually 
avoided if the landlord gives up the practice of kankiit or appraise- 
ment, and divides the actual produce on the threshing floor. 

These produce-paying occupancy tenants make desperate at- 
tempts, a3 Settlement comes round, to get their rents converted into 
cash, and for a year or two there is confusion; without the 
landlord’s consent, which he would never dream of giving, such 
conversion is of course impossible; after a time the tenants realise 
this and then things quiet down again. 

Tenants-at-will are not in a position to quarrel with their 
landlords, even if they are harshly treated, as they often are, 
especially in the Dhannf, where the Mairs and Kasgars make hard 
landlords, being much attached to the kankiéit system referred to 
above; a half assets assessment based on the rents that these men 
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CHAP: realise on their own appraisement would be a conclusive answer to 
II, ©" any complaints of over-assessment; but there is no accurate record 
Land of their takings. 


Revenue history up to the current Settlement. 


Land — Mr. Brandreth thus describes the system under which the 
unuer native Sikhs assessed and collected their land revenue :— 


“Tn the Sikh times the cultivators yeselly ae by what was called the 
bigha rate; the kdrddr and the appraisers of the crops would select a fair 
field and fairly calculate the produce by the eye; a deduction of one- 
tenth would efor the village servants, and half the rest taken as 
the Government share. The field would then be roughly measured by a 
man’s paces, or the area guessed; they can do this with unusual accuracy: 
the produce per bigha of this field was thus calculated as an average bigha; 
the Pindar would afterwards visit each field of each owner, examine the 
standing crops and assess it as equal to so many average bighas, It was 
here that the owners gained ; they were, itis true, allowed nothing from 
their cultivators, except where they were a very powerful body, and had 
to be’conciliated, but their headman accompanied the karddr, and by assess- 
ing the cultivators highly, induced the kdrddr to treat their own fields 
with considerable leniency ; of course, a system like this gave enormous 
opportunities for fraud and favouritism, 


“The number of bighas agreed upon was entered against each man, and 
as soon as the price of grain for the harvest was , the value was cal- 
culated, And the village money-lender had to advance the whole, or a 
large portion of the amount to the karddr. The kardér then aided him 
in collecting the corn from the tenants. When the villagers obtained a 
fixed contract they followed the same system, only modifying it by fixing the 
number of average bighas each man’s land was equal to, and then dividing 
the sum due by this number, and consequently when they came to make a 
permanent division they assessed the different sorts of soil as.equal to so 
many bighas of the worst soil, and divided the revenue accordingly.” The 
amount of the (estimated) Sikh revenne is shown on the next page. 


Settlements The tao part of the district joined the standard of Chattar 
nue Singh in the second Sikh War, and the first Summary. Settlement 
The Sum- e immediately afterwards, by Major John Nicholson in Jhelum 
rt A gene and Lundi Patti, and by Mr. fowenn elsewhere, was somewhat. 
severe; the standard of assessment was two-fifths’ produce or the, 

Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest; the second Summary. 
Settlement of 1852, by Major Browne, was intended to correct the 

more obvious eit Moe ofthe first. These Summary Settlements 

on the whole worked fairly well; the assessments were’ id in 

Chakwél and Tallagang, but with some difficulty in the other two | 

Tahsils, notably in the Thal and Phaphra Circles ‘of Pind Dédan 
Khin and in the central Salt Range; in two or three estates only 

the owners refused the assessment, and relinquished their proprie- 


tary rights. 
"arose, a The first Regular Settlement was conducted by Mr. Arthur 
sent, ' Brandreth. It commenced in June 1855 and was finally completed: 


in May 1864. The assessment has been elaborately explained by 
the Settlement Oificer in his published report. Speaking psically : 
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it may be said that the demand was so framedas in no case to 
exceed half assets. . 


The following table exhibits the value of the land revenue 
under Sikh rule and under the first three British Settlements. 


The amount shown as the Sikh demand professes to be the 
Abii he what they took in the last four years of their rule; in 
fact the Sikh demand cannot be stated with any accuracy ; the local 
officers of the Lahore Darbar, the kérddrs, took as much as they 
could get, the standard being one-third produce in Tallagang, 
and half produce elsewhere; that is, the share of the produce 
now regarded as the landlord’s due. The entries as to the 
SS) Settlements are average results deducted from the whole 
period of the currency of each, Jdgirs, indms.and mdfis are always 
included :— 





Avenace or Summary 
Serreewenr, 


TAusit, 
Jhelum 
a 
z o o 
Total . 








Of the revenue payable during the first year of the Regular 
Settlement Rs, 5,78,050 was receivable by Government and the 
balance was alienated to jdgirddrs, mafiddrs or indm khwdrs. 


The Regular Settlement was essentially in regard to the assess- 
ment a village settlement. Assessment circles were no doubt 
formed; but they were not much used. Inthe main the demands 
were fixed by the personal knowledge of the Settlement Officer, 
and by his opinion of what each village could afford to pay. He 

ived at his conclusions after consideration of a multitude of 
matters all more or less relevant to the subject of taxation. These 
assessments undoubtedly worked well; they were im nearly every 
case paid with easo and regularity, and led to a general increase 
in the rity of the district and inthe amount of cultivation. 
Any ditficalty or hardship that occurred was dne, for the most part, 
to over-assessment of new lands formed by the river, and 
under-remission in respect of old lands washed away. 


‘The working, of, Mr, Brandreth’s assessments was, however, 
neyer tried. by widespread orop-failure.- There were occasionally: in- 
different harvests, butinoyor anything approaching scarcity. 


-—- 


Working of 
the first 
gular Settle- 
ment, 
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GRAF. In December 1874, a revision of Mr. Arthur Brandreth’s 
= r Settlement was set on foot, under the direction of Maj 

PR can Wace, who held charge till May 1877. Various officers presi 
™* over the operations from that month till September 1878, when 
setirision f Mr. Thomson assumed the direction, and completed and reported 
4.D, 1880,’ the Settlement in the cold weather of 1880-81. The assessment of 
the land revenue was wholly performed Major Wace himself, 

while the forest Settlement was chiefly made by Mr. Thomson. 


Briefly, since the Regular Settlement which was to be revised, 
the area of cultivation and the permanent value of agricultural 
produce had each increased by some 40 per cent., population had - 
expanded by at least one-third, railway communication had lately 
been e d to the district, the former assessments had every- 
where been easily paid, and the people generally were prosperous. 


The standard of assessment was, as it is still, “ half net assets”. 
That is, the assessment was nowhere to exceed half the net profits 
which a landowner would realise if he cultivated his land 
tenants. In fact, the assessment was everywhere much less than 
this. 


menttctine ‘Tho general results of the 2nd Regular Settlement were as 
Berision. = follows :— 


=———_—=>=—=E—E—E——E—E=E=E===Ee]S===S=S=E=|!)]!=S=|S=!=ES1"S==——aawwwEE__-_ = _—_— 





mand of Percen- | Dedactions, 


Tansit, ~r4 des 2 _Beoand tageof | Assigned 
increase, | Revenne, £0 
Settlement. Settlement, 




















5 Ra, 
Thelam 157,998 | 1, 80,355 16 5,1 
1,78,662 | 402,200 13 13,810 
Chakwat 1,78,155 | 2,17,430 22 8,122 
Tallagang . 89,174 | 1,20,110 34 9751 
Total District 6,03,089| 7,29,005| 18|  96873| oonase 
The second Major Wace’s assessments were considered by the Financial 


Regular Set- Commissioner too lenient : some alterations were therefore made 
‘emect. in the revenue rates of five circles, and the proposed demand 
was slightly raised in all, giving an enhancement for the whole 
district of 18 per cent. against 13 per cent. proposed by the Settle- 
ment Officer; the increase due to the Financial Commissioner’s 
orders was in no caso large enough to have any perceptible effect 
on the working of the Settlement, and with few exceptions the 
demand had been paid without difficulty in all parts of the district, 
until recently a long series of bad years rendered large suspensions 

-as— Necessary. 
Before 1887, it does not seem-to have been customary to 
grant suspensions ; at any ratenone were granted, and it is hardly 
possible that none were needed; since 1887 there has been 
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only oneyear in which neither suspensions nor remissions were 
required inany part of the district. This must be accepted as 
a normal condition of affairs; such a circle as the Thal needs con- 
stant attention, and some other parts of the district are only less 
insecure than the Thal. . 


Revenue. 
The second: 


Full particulars of the amounts suspended and remitted in tlonent, 


the year 1887-88 to 1900-01 have been given in the Final Report 
of the recent Settlement: here it is enough to note that the total 
remitted in that period was Rs. 71,336, of which over Rs. 65,000 
Was On account of the damage done by locusts in 1890-91, and the 
rest was due partly to the great flood of 1898 and partly to hail. 
The amount suspended was Rs. 7,40,848, almost entirely on account 
of drought, no less than Rs. 5,13,081 occurring in the very bad 
yon 1899-1900. Out of the sums suspended some Rs, 74,000 had 

n Subsequently remitted up to the end of 1900-01, and over 4} 
lakhs of rupees then remaining was entirely remitted in the following 
year. These | remissions were, however, in a very exceptional 
measure due to the long series of bad harvests from which the 
district has recently suffered. 


It has been said that the past Settlement has worked easily, 
and the figures given above are no proof to the contrary; in a dry 
tract dependent on a precarious rainfall even a very moderate fixed 
assessment would not obviate the necessity of giving rather frequent 
suspensions ; if remissions are avoided, otherwise than for unforeseen 
calamities such as hail and locusts, or such exceptionally prolonged 
drought as that of recent years and the bulk of the revenue is paid 
with punctuality, a Settlement may be said to have worked satisfac- 
torily. 

Te Corgent SETrLeweNt. 

The second Regular Settlement was sanctioned for a period 
of 20 years, beginning from Kharif 1879: in anticipation of the 
completion of this period, the district was aor placed under 
Settlement towards the end of 1895, Mr. W. 8. Talbot being 
appointed Settlement Officer and retaining charge of the operations 
until their completion at the end of 1901: to some extent the length 
of ie was due to interference with the work due to 
the bad harvests. 

One of the first stages of the work is to divide the tract under 
settlement into Assessment Circles of more or less homogeneous 
character. 

From the description given in Chapter I it may have been 
gathered that the district consists of three main divisions: first, to 
south, a belt of low-lying almost level alluvial plain, part of the 
valley of the Jhelum: second the hills of the Salt Range including 
not only the uplands of the Pind Didan Khén Tahsil, but also the 
subsidiary ranges of the Jhelum ‘Tahsil, and the somewhat elevated 
broken country between them ; lastly, the plateau north of the hills, 


Circles, 


Bet- 


ite. 
Assessment 
Circles. 
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a tract with an average height of 1,500 or 1,600 feet, in its general 
aspect undulating or nearly level, but cut up at frequent intervals 
by ravines. 
The arrangement of Assessment Circles follows these natural 
divisions ; the plains, wholly situated in the Jhelum and Pind 
Khin Tahsils, form five circles, the River Bank Circle of 
each Tabs{l being more or less what its name implies; the rest of the 
plain in the Jhelum Tahsfl forms one circle, Maidin; and in Pind 
Dédan Khin two circles, Phaphra and Thal, both in the strip of 
country at the foot of the hills, and of the same general character, 


though the former is much the best of the two. The second division, 


the hills, includes the circle of that name in Pind Didan Khan, 
comprising the whole of the Salt Benge in that Tahsil: the corres- 
ponding circle in Jhelum is the Kh , or ravine tract between 
the Nili and Tills Hills. The third division, the northern plateau, 
includes the small Pabbi Circle in Tahsil Jhelum north of Nili 
Range, and the whole of the Chakwil and Tallagang Tahsfls, which 
do not readily lend themselves to division for assessment purposes, 
and are therefore somewhat arbitrarily split up into three circles 
according to past or present administrative divisions ; Chakwal takes 
two of these, Lundf Patti to east, and Dhanni to west, while the 
third consists of the whole of Tallagang. 


These Assessment Circles were arranged by Colonel Wace at 
the second Regular Settlement, and it would be difficult to improve 
on them by any general re-arrangement; no change, therefore, has 
been made at the present Settlement. 


A detailed account of the principles and procedure followed in 
the assessment operations is contained in the published reports of the 
Settlement. The instructions, briefly sta’ were to make the 
estimated value of half the net produce of each village the maxi- 
mum for the Government demand, taking as ® principal guide the 
rents paid in money and kind by an ordinary tenant-at-will, care 
being taken not to tax unfairly the capital invested in improve- 
ments, and full allowance being made for all circumstances directly 
or indirectly bearing on the profits of the landowners. How far 
the actual demand falls short of the estimated half assets, will be 
seen from the figures given below :— 








Phare ia an additional. sum .of Rs. 1,861. asseased .on mille 
bringing the total new land reyenue demand up to Rs. 9,18,987. 


The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows:— 








The average rate per acre for the whole district is 14 annas 
3 pics. 


mee 
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As stated above the former Settlement terminated at the end 
of 1898-99; but owing to the season of distress through which at 
that time the district was passing, the announcement of the new 
assessments was deferred under the orders of Government, and 
they did not take effect until kharif 1901, when there had been two 
good harvests. Unfortunatly the year 1901-02 proved to be a bad 
one agriculturally, and considerable suspensions had to be granted, 
so the new Settlement did not start under favourable circumstances. 


It is as yet too early to say much about the working of the 
assessments. ‘Ths enhancement of the demand is much greater than 
the inerease in resources due to extension of cultivation; but on 
the other hand the prices of agricultural produce are at least 30 
per cent. higher than they were before, so that the pitch of the 
assessment is actually less, measured in grain, than that of the old 
demand, which was itself thought to be very moderate. There is 
no doubt, however, that the revenue payers will require sympathe- 
tic treatment in years of bad crop-failure. 


The lambardari arrangements of the district are not satisfac- 
tory. The number of lambardérs appointed daring the Summary — 
Settlements was very large. When the Regular Settlement com- 
menced, Mr. Brandreth was strongly in fayour of having one or two 
lambardars in a village who might receive a substantial remunera- 
tion: he therefore began cautiously to confine the office to the old 
headmen of the Sikh times. At first his plan was successful, but 
when the working of it was handed over to his assistants, the 
selection of these headmen was carelessly carried out, and gave rise 
to many appeals and much dissatisfaction. Some of the dismissed 
men were restored individually; and at last a general order was 
issued directing the restoration of all lambardirs who had been in 
office under the Summary Settlements. In carrying out these 
restorations the dismissed men were sometimes put back without 
conditions, and sometimes only for their own lives without remainder 
to their issue. In the final Report of his Settlement, Mr. Brandreth _ 
expressed himself in fayour of a gradual reduction in the number of 
the lambardars by the absorption of all death vacancies which it did 
not appear necessary to fill up. These views were supported by the 
Commissioner, and for along time were generally acted upon. 
When a lambardir died his successor was not appointed asa 
matter of course; but the whole circumstances of the village were 

ssed in review, and, if the deceased man did not appear to have — 
any strong claims to his appointment in the first instance, 
his office was frequently done away with, and its emoluments made. 
over to one of the remaining lambardars. This was especi 
case where the deceased man had been put in for life only, or where 
the retention of the lambardiri in his family did not seem advis- 
able or profitable upon administrative grounds. But the lambardarf 
arrangements of the district were again reviewed at the second 
Regular Settlement, and as a result of the ingtructious then issued 
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the appointments have since been’ made ‘for the most part in 
regolar succession under the ordinary rules, reductions being only 
allowed in ce Stem cases Or on proof of real necessity. . The 
number of lambardars in this district is in many villages certainly 


much greater than good administration i The inconvenience » eee 
that results is sometimes considerable, and at the recent Settlement feats.” © 


it was intended to go into the matter fully, and. propose & scheme 
for the gradual reduction of the superfluous posts; but the conclu- 
sion was eventually arrived at that Sweeping reductions would do 
more harm than good, owing to the bad blood and’goreness on the 
rt of the families whose posts would be redneed, which in a 
istrict like Jhelum would sometimes have serious consequences ; 
it was decided therefore that reductions should only be pro 
where no fit heir was available, which is of course very seldom 
the case, 

The result is that the number of lambardérs " jg practically 
the same as before, nine posts having been reduced and six new 
ones haying been created, in addition to new appointments for the 
Government rakhs containin leases, &e., which hitherto have had 
no headmen, as they should is according te the rules, 

Where there are several lambirdérs in an estate, they haye 
usually ‘hitherto ‘collected and’ paid in the revenue jointly, on 
arrangement which has often very unsatisfactory résults;; steps in 
such. cases have been taken to make each res msible for the 
payments of certain specified owners, the joint liabili of the village 
in the ultimate resort being of course unaffected : collections will, it 
is believed, be a good deal facilitated by this measure. Exceptions 
have, however, been made, where the bardars agree well toge- 

Tr, and were o to a change,'so there are still a few 
estates where the headmen collect the revenue jointly. 


In the-ourse of these proceedings, as well as on other 
occasions, the distribution of the pachotra or lambardar’s fees came 
under discussion, and owing to the changes that have occurnd’ 
since their shares were fixed, there has in some cases been reason to 
revisé'them ; but action of this kind gives rise to bad feeling, ‘and 
has been avoided as far as possible. 

i8 one''more point to notice’ in connection with the 


lambardfri ements’; in a ‘few’ 'villages‘one dr more of the 
lambardérs takes double pachotra,'10 per dent. instead of the nsual -- 


fees of 5 per cent, on the revenue. The’ double pachotra is usually 


levied from a particular section only of the Owners, nearly always . | 
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‘ the mdlikdn qabea referred to above ; and it seems to be more of © 
the nature of mdlikdna, or seignorage, than remuneration of the 
Jambardar as a village officer ; but in some cases the origin of the 
Revenue. cose is different, the double fees being taken by two different men : 
tamterdéri the reason for this arrangement is that at the frst Regular Set- 
arreng© .tlemont, ‘when the men entitled to the post of headmen had been 
appointed, the gabea mdliks or some other section of the owners, 
who had been given no representative of their own, were allowed to 
have one on condition that they should pay for his pachotra in 
addition to that of the lambardér previously appointed. It is 
unnecessary now to interfere with arrangements of long standing, 
to which no one objects, even though they may not be usual. 


EIR 


Sa tae There are no ala lambardars, and none are wanted. 
Takadérs. It has been decided by Government that the present system 


of ildkaddrs is not to be replaced by the more formal zailddrt 
stem; the ildkaddrt arrangements which were first introduced 
shortly before the Settlement begam® have since been very carefully 
reconsidered and revised, and, it is hoped, placed on @ more satis- 
factory footing ; there have been a certain number of complaints 
due to the changes made, for some one is sure to be dissatisfied 
by any alteration, and the people ef this district when dissatisfied 


have no hesitation m making the fact known. The new arrange- 
ments are believed to be working well. 


It is perhaps as well to explain that an ildkaddr is for all 
practical purposes & zaildér under another name ; but the greater — 
elasticity of the rules under which the system 18 worked render it 


more suitable for a district like Jhelum. 


Transco The Jhelum river is the boundary of the district for over 
100 miles,where it borders on the Kashmir State and on the Gujrat 
and Sbéhpur Districts. In Pind Didan Khén (with one yeas 

exception), and for about 10 miles adjoining in the Jhelum T 
the boundary has long been a fixed one, unaffected by changes in 
the course of the river; but in the next 26 miles the deep-stream 
rule (hadd sikandari) has until recently been in foree between the 
Jhelum villages and those of Gujrat adjoining : during the late Settle-. 
ment, however, action under the Riverain Boundaries Act 
in the demarcation of a permanently fixed boundary in this part 
of the river also, the inconvenience and uncertainty of the deep- 
stream rule being thus ended. Where the district borders on 
Kashmir the custom which had grown up was & rather curious one, 
the boundary not being permanently fixed, though the deep-stream 
rule was not in force, and the greater part of the line at any given 
time was a fixed one; when the matter came under discussion at 
Settlement it was nob proposed to substitute a permanent! 
boundary, because it was ‘nderstood that the State rities 
would not agree to this, and the existing arrangement worked 
well enough; but it was recognised that @ fixed boundary 
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certainly be more satisfactory; and since the Settlement the 
Kashmir Darbér have agreed to the demarcation, which was carried 
sig 1902-03. The river boundary is. now therefore wholly 
xed. 


The following are the cesses payable in addition to the land 
revenue :-— 
Rs. a. p. 
Local rate .. 10° 6 8 per cent, on the lend revence demand. 
Lambardéri cess... 5 0 0 per cont. 
Patwari cess .s 6 4. Q.per cent. 


Total .. 21 10 8 per cent. 


These are the same as before, except that the patwirf cess has 
been raised from Rs, 4 per cent. to Rs, 6-4. 


The proportions of the demand to ba paid in each of the two 
harvests is a matter which tho p»ople are allowed to ssttle for 
themselves : but where, as is usual, the ra’ is by far the most 
important crop of the tw», they were generally advised to pay two- 
thirds then, and only one-third in the kharif, and many villages 
adopted the suggestion : many, however, elected to pay equally on 
both harvests, and soma preferred to pay three-fifths in the rabt 
instead of two-thirds. For the whole district the amount payable 
(1903-04) in the kharif is Rs. 3,65,44.and in the rabi Rs. 5,03,166: 
plus cesses, kharif Rs, 82,300, rabi Rs, 1,138,288. 


The dates for the payments are Ist January and Ist. February 
for the kharif instalment, and Ist July and Ist August for the 
rabi: this isa fortnight later than the dates fur the payments 
before the Settlement, snd should allow the people ample time 
to realise on their produce to advantage. 


eit 
Land 
Revenue. 
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Of the total demand by the new assessments, Rs. 45,214, or 5 Preis 


per cent., is assigned, as follows :— 


Rs. 
Mafieand Jagirs 0.0 0 sce tue tee wee 26,804 
td 2 18,610 


The principal grantees are :(1) Sardar Mehr Singh, Chhachhi, 
&c., of Pachnand in Tallagang, Rs. 6,629 ; (2) Sodhi Hari Singh, &., 
of Haranpur in Pind Dadan Khan, Rs. 6,021; (8) Bhai Gurdit Singh 
of Karidla, in Chakwél, Rs. 1,116; (4) Pir Sahj Nath, of Tilla 
in Jhelum, Rs. 1,029; (5) Pir [lachi Nath, af Kot Sérang in 
Tallagang, Rs. 715. 

1tis noteworthy that none of these large grantees are zam{indars, 
in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word; the largest of all 
are absentees. 

The revenue assignments in this district other than jagirs and 
inéms aro neither very numerous nor very important. 


(t) Bernitied in 1906, 
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A very useful form of land revenue assignment is the safed- 
posht indm, or grant to deserving yeomen, the leaders of the 
agricultural community. These vary considerably in amount, but 
are worth on the average a little over Rs. 100 per annum: In 
the recent Settlement these.grants were revised, and eventually 
the creation of 54 new indms, of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 4,015, was sanctioned by Government. The number of the old 
indms was at the same time reduced from 102 to 100, buttheir 
value was raised from Res. 12,883 to Rs. 15,196. The net cost 
of the alterations was thus Rs, 6,378 per annum. 


Before concluding this section, it may be of interest to men- 
tion briefly some of the matters which are apt to give rise to 
disputes in the village communities, more especially when rights 
and obligations are enquired into at Settlement. 


Kumiéna, the dues or cess taken by tho owners from the 
kamins or artisans plying their trade in the village, were in the 
recent Settlement the subject of frequent dispute: these fees are 
referred to in paragraphs 127 and 286 of Mr. Brandreth’s 
Settlement Report, and in paragraph 214 of Mr. Thomson’s; the 
origin and nature of this cess is inyolved in some obscurity; Mr. 
Brandreth remarked that it had in most of the Punjab Districts 
been abolished, but in this Division had been preserved by Mr. 
Thornton; he considered tbat it was partly the rent of the land 
on which the artisans’ houses are built, but chiefly an acknowledg- 
ment of the superior rights of the village owners. Major Wace 
(quoted by Mr. Thomson) observed that the levy of kamidna 
had become a matter of much uncertainty, owing to the issue 
by the Government of certain orders which he cites; he says 
nothing as to the aature of the cess, though in a civil suit from 
Bhon he had gone fully into the matter, and: after an exhaustive 
enquiry regarding the practices in the villages of. southern Chak- 
wal, came to the conclusion that kamidna is a tax levied by the 
owners from all artisans who actually carry. on their. trade in the 
village, and depend on it wholly or partly for their subsistence, 
their liability being, unaffected ‘by their becoming full owners in 
the ‘estate, (and 4 fortiori unaffected by their purchasing the 


Bites of their houses); if this view is correct, as it is believed 


to be, the common objections of the kamins, that they are no 
longer liable for the payment if they becomes. propriétors in the 
estate or buy the site of their house, or that the payment is. on 
account of watch aod ward, are untenable ; the real testis whether 
they ply their trade for profit in the village or not, 


The artisans are becoming more and more independent, and 
show a strong tendency to throw off, as far as they can, their 
hereditary subordination to the owners ; where, therefore, a8 is often 
the case, the proceeds of the kawiidna tax go to ay the chauki- 
dars of the yillage, the taming geuerally ofaita that what they 
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_ pay is not kamidna, but a chaukiddri tax; this claim is fot correct ; 


the method of disposing of the money realised does not in, any way 
alter the nature of the payment. Where, however, the due is 


recorded'in the former Settlement papers ss chaukiddra, it. has 


necessarily been again so recorded now. Kamidna has now been 
recorded as due in 275 estates distributed over all. the district, 
except the Jhelum T'ahsil, where there are four instances only. 


The next most fruitful subject of disputes during the Settle- 
Ment regarding matters of this nature was haq-bakri, the payment 
of a few rupees by non-proprietors to the owaers, or more 


_ commonly t> one or more of the headmen, on the occasion of th 


Marriage of a daughter; the payment was recorded as due in 


_ 76 estates, confined almost entirely to the Pind Dédan, Khén 


and ChakwAl Tahsils; this due is most strongly objected to by 
_ the Hindiis ; and it isin fact a payment, which in their. case tends 

to fall into disuse, as itis often inconvenient for the lambardars 

to disoblige them; in seven caes @. previous entry conferring 
_ the right bas been struck out by consent of the parties. 


Other disputes connected with the Wajib-ul-arz, or village 

. administration paper related to the rights of tenants as to trees; 

rights in the water of torrents; management of, and method of 

ividing the shdmildt or common land ; malba, or the village fund 

for common expenses; fees on water-mills;and other matters. 
Some remarks are added on some of these subjects. 


Rights in torrent water; the rules for the division between 
estates of the flood water of the hill torrents are of importance 
only in the plains of Pind Dédan Khén: tho respective rights of 
different YDeges have been enquired into and fesondad in the 
Wajib-ul-arz where there were disputes, which haye in most cases 
already been the subject. of civil suits ; within estates the distribu. 
tion is regulated by the simple rule that those may take whocan, 
that is, the owners of the Righar fields are entitled to’ take as 
much as they want before passing the water on to those below 
them. The complicated shares in the water of springs have also 
been recorded, in some cases for the first time, 


Management of the shdmilat ; it has become rather a frequent 
practice for owners to enclose common land for their exclusive 


_ use, without any formal partition, a course which causes much 


meonvenience to the hon-propristors, but. one. with. which it is not 


_ Gasy to interfere, as the owners are within their rights. The old 


entry giving all the inhabitants the right of free grazing over th 

andivited common land of the estate has, however, been repeated 
for what it is worth; and the people generally agreed to a new 
entry extending the right, in accordance with the existing practice, 


to the stubble (wadh) for a short time after the harvesting of the 


Management 


of common 
lands, 


$85: 
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Malba ; the old entries were in’ accordance with the heer. 
orders and have been repeated ; following, however, orders issu 


Miscella- by Government in 1813, the purposes to which the fund may be 


Revenue. “PP 


lied for the common benefit of the village have been’set forth in 
detail, and it has been provided that the lambardars must maintain 


pane Malte ccounts, which shall be open to inspection by the co-sharers; the 


administration of the malba fund gives rise to many disputes and 
much ill-feeling, and it was, therefore, at one time proposed to. 
introduce a system whereby the lambardirs should get a fixed sum 
per annum to be realised with the land revenue, and should be 
responsible (except on extraordinary occasions, such as Te-measure- 
mont of the village) for all expenses, whether more or less than 
their realisations: but this provision was not agreed to in any case 

by all of those concerned: and under existing orders it could 
not be forced upon them. The lambardars have therefore to\recover 
the amount due as best they can, with the result that the more 
influential members of the community, and particularly money- 
lenders, pay nothing towards the village expenses. It has been 
held, however, that beyond recording customs relating to the malba, 
we should abstain from all attempts at regulation. It is open to 
the lambardir to sue recalcitrant contributors in the Revenue 
Courts, and no other assistance can be given to him. ; 


Waser mills. Disputes regarding water-mills were chiefly in respect to the 


Excise. 


alleged right of the village owners to get their grain ground: for 
them without charge, where they exact no rent for the use of the 
site of the mill. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 

One of the main items under this head is the income derived 
from Excise, though the district is relatively one of the least 
important in the province in this respect. The consumption of 
spirits and other liquor is confined almost entirely to the few small 
towns, and nine-tenths of the population do not consume alcohol in 
any form. There were formerly three distilleries in the district, 
at Chakwal, Pind Didan Khén and Jhelum, but these have all been 
discontioued in accordance with the present policy of the Excise 
Department. Smuggling is almost unkaown, and illicit distillation, 
though it has occurred in the extreme north of the Chakwal 
Tahsil, is rare. 

The gross receipts and expenditure during the period from 
1901—1904 may be tabulated as follows :— 





Years. Receipts, _ ‘Bxpenditare, 

Re. Rs. 
1901.02 ou - oo oe te - 1 1,361 
1MOSE She an ce i ee 16.878 1/345 
1908-06 seer? 1m 
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The steady increase in receipts is chiefly attributed to enlarg- 
ed sales of country liquor. By far the greater part of the spirit 


CHAP. 
Ill, D. 


consumed in the district is obtained from the Rawalpindi distillery. Miseella- 


A smaller quantity is obtained from the Rosa 
Beer has of late become « popular beverage among the well-to-do 
native classes. The number of gallons of spirit manufactured in 
British India, and sold to licensed vendors during the years 
1901-02, 1902-038, 1903-04, is 4,139, 3,848, 5,224 respectively. 

The Opium administration is only concerned with import trade. 
The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the district, and 
there is no export traffic. The greater part of the opium 
consumed comes from Shébpur, the Shihpur opium being cheapest. 
Of late much has also been brought from the Hill States, the 
popularity of this species being attributed rather to its intoxicating 
powers than to any intrinsic superiority. A little Excise opium 
is consumed, but from Malwa hardly any is imported. Bhang and 
charas are the only hemp drugs used at all extensively in the 
district. Of these the former grows wild in the sub-montane 
regions of the Jhelum and Pind Didan Khan Tahsils, and this local 
produce is used largely by the licensed vendors, though not ex- 
clusively: in bad seasons a considerable quantity has been im- 
ported aks Hoshidrpur and Réwalpindi. There are no warehouses 
for bhang or charas in the district. 


The total annual consumption of opium and hemp drugs in 
seers during recent years is tabulated below:— 











Years. Opium, Bhang. Charas, 
1901.02 ES — << ass ase 512 876 438 
1902-03 — ue ¥~ de 433 877 882 659 
1903-04 i rah ay hy che 677 672 478 


The incidence of the gross receipts from exciseable articles 
on each 10,000 of the population in rupees was as follows :-— 








Opium. Drags. 
190}.-02 193 
1902-03 64 
1903-04 27 33 


The consumption per head of population during the same 
years :— 














Years. Liquor, | Opinm, Charas, | Bhang. 

Oz, Tolna, Tolas. 
es LM os, oe me 13 06 er Se | 
1902-03 oe eee oe on on 13 09 “OT 1 
1908-04 wee 14 09 “06 03 


stillery, U. P. Revenue. 


Misealle “lections are inconsiderable. Incomes ‘are assessed only ‘under: 


aeons 
Revenue. 


Income tar, 


Stampe. 
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ia ee The Income ''fax administration presents few “features ‘of 
_interest, and by comparison with mary other districts the ecol- | 


Parts I and IV of the Act, as the district fi include no con- ~ 


tributions from Companies or Securities. e total amount is 
under Rs. 15,000, and of this as much as Rs. 4,989 was collected 
in 1904-05 from Jhelum City alone, This 


sum, however, 
is inclusive of a large item paid annually by the Kashmfr Darbér © 


on the sales of timber brought down by river for disposal at 


Jhelum. The receipts under this head form almost the only |. 


notable feature in the administration of the Income Tax Act: 
The large majority of assessees was, and still. is, composed of 
small, bankers and money-lenders in the villages. In 1902-03 
these amounted to 698, but the passing of Act XI.of 1908 reduced 


their numbers to 217.: The further reduction in the number 


of assessees in 1904-05 is due to the exclusion of Tallagang at 
that time from the district. The work of the Department is 


easily carried on by a single Moharrir under the control of the 


Deputy Commissioner. 


The following table exhibits some of the more important 


figures in connection with its administration -— 








Number of Incidenge 

Years, ssseca, [Net CO per head of 

1902-08... a. ore: eel, «Sea Soae 1,064 23,625 “089 
IHB-OL: cece lh sar | pwAsudde: ekai~ ke 349 14,497 024 
1904-05... eee ove tee ose ove 312 14,238 028 


~~ fhe recorda for the receipts and charges 


on Stamps for the ~ 


past three years are given below and show a substantial income. — 


During the year 1904-05, a considerable diminution will be ob 


served, ‘This is due chiefly to the transfer of the T ng Tah- 


sil to the Attock District, but ‘in a measure also to th pesaing pr 


of the Land Alienation Act, which has very perceptibly redu 
not only litigation but also the demand for stamps to be used 
on bonds. The population has moreover been diminished of late 


by the visitations of plague. The vend premises are frequently” 


inspected by the Excise Ddrogha, who acts under the supervision | 


of the Deputy Commissioner: no prosecutions for fraud or em- 
bezzlement have occurred within recent years = 








Number 
Gross Net : 
Years. of ct receipts, | Charges, a 
1902.08 wit a3aeee rons teenie 
1904.05 '.., oo ry ow one es 83,415 3,199 80,216 


ee 
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A number of items remain which may be classed as mis- 
cellaneous revenue. The figures indicate the average annual collec- 


tion under each head :— 
Miscellaneous Revenue. 
Rs. 
Talbdna on warrants Sei me aa ca! “868 
Malikéna or proprietary dues ae aa s. $256 
Gold washings = on tes os dey) 807 
Water mills on Government lands... See ve 466 
Revenue fines and forfeitures j= thes ... 858 
Other items of miscellaneous Land Revenue ... w+» 2,428 





Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 


There are now only two Municipalities in the District, those of 
Jhelum and Pind Didan Khén. Both are second class Municipali- 
ties and were constituted as such in 1867. There were former! 
Manicipalities at Tallagang and Chakwiél, but these were bot 
abolished .many years ago. The latter place has, however, been a 
Notified Area since 1901. 


The following table shows the variations in population during 
the most recent years of census :— 











Year. 
Shalum_... my 
Pind Dadan Khén 
Chakwal 








{t will be seen that the population has varied very considerably 
at Jhelum. The large numbers in 1881 are to be attributed to the 
fact that the town was then the terminus of the railway and the 
base of operations for the Afghan war. With the extension of the 
Railway the superfluous population gradually melted away and the 
numbers became normal. The figures for Pind Diédan Khin show a 
steady decrease owing to the gradual diversion of the salt traffic 
to Khewra. At Chakwil alone’ has there been a consistent 
inerease. 

At Jhelum the President of the Municipal Committee is usually 
the District Judge, at Pind Didan Khén the Sub-divisional Officer 
is president ex-officio and the Tahsfldér is usually Vice-President. 
The only tax levied is the octroi ana at both places there is a bonded 
warehouse for the benefit of through trade, which is thus exempted 
from this imposition. The bulk of the Municipal income is derived 
from octroi, but other miscellaneous sources also contribute largely 


such as cattle poe, rents of lands, conservancy and di ry. 
f ded ware- 


receipts, school fees, markets and slaughter-houses, bon 
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houses, sale of trees and license fees for plying carriages and the 
sale of kerosine. 


The principal items of expenditure are those usually connected 
with Municipal Administration, such as lighting, police, water supply, 
drainage, conservancy, dispensaries, arboriculture, markets and 
slaughter-houses, vaccination, registration of births and deaths, 
engineering, roads and buildings, schools, and prevention of fire. 
Neither of the municipalities have attempted any very ambitious 
works of public utility. At Jhelum a ghdt, known as the Jubilee 
ghdt was presented to the city by the munificence of four native 
gentlemen some years ago and is now maintained by the Municipal 
Committee. A ipage scheme which is to cost Rs. 15,000 is also 
éinctioned, but its execution is delayed for want of funds. 


A similar project has been sanctioned for Pind Dédan Khiin, but 
the low level of the city and its proximity to the river make the ulti- 


. mate success of the scheme improhable or at least doutbful. The 


water supply of Pind Didan Khiin is very uncertuin and this too has 
engaged the attention of the municipality from time to time. As 
far back as 1868 Mr. Moore, Sab-divisionsl ‘Officer, had an 
fundation Canal constructed with the'object of filling the seven 
large tanks ic the town and supplementing the otherwise bad supply. 
More recently the canal was made over to the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, but the experiment has hardly proved successful, and it is pro- 
bable that it will be returned before long to the municipality. For 
drinking water the town is entirely dependent on a large well 
situated at a considerable distance from the town aud worked by 
a siogle pair of bullocks, the water from which, though good in 
quality, is very insufficient in quantity. A new market house, 
Agnew Ganj, was also recently built outside municipal limits to 
corre trade, but the resalts have not as yet been very favour- 
able. 


Both municipalities, but more especially Pind Dédan Khiin, 
are from their'situation liable to disastrous floods. Im 1893° the 
water reachéd the lével of the town at Jhelum and submerged a 
large part of Pind Didan Khén. In 1905 at the latter place 300 
houses and much municipal property were destroyed by a similar 
visitation; while ‘a fire before this had levelled 80 buildings to the 
ground. In recent years plague has largely decimated both towns 
in spite of energetic precautions. 

The District Board performs for the district at large many of 
the functions, for which the towns are indebted to’ their Municipal 
Committees. It consists of the principal executive officials and of 
the leading men of the countryside, who are nominated by Govern- 
ment. The Deputy Commissioner is president, but’ most of the 
— work is done by the ‘l'ahsfldars in their respective Tahsils. 

Board’ controls the District Fund, which’ is now latgely 
composed of the income derived from the Local Bate. Until the” 
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ing of Act XX of 1883 separate cesses used to be levied for . 
the futons objects of the Boards, concern, such as the Road cess, DE 
the Dak cess, the Education cess ; but they have now all been merged, 

in a single charge which is recoyered from the zamindit's in addition Hace 
to the d Revenue. Other sources of income are cattle pounds, ; 
school fees, garden receipts, cattle fairs, ferries, sale of trees, stage p vat" 
bungalows and serais, and nazil properties. The Fund is mainly spent 

on repairs of roads, buildings and bridges, cattle pounds, grants in 

aid for scholarships and other educational purposes, dispensaries, 
arboriculture and gardens, veterinary expenses, pauper burials and 
cremation, and other similar charges. 


At the Tahsfl headquarters borse and donkey stallions are 
kept for breeding purposes and this innovation is having excellent 
results in the district. 


The following tables show the constitution, income, and expen- — Constitu- 
diture of the Municipal and District Boards :-— tion, Income 
_ aud 


A.—Constitution of Committees. 








: 










ls ‘ 
Ly als 
Name of Committee, (B& e |\.g 
. a5 z . 
/ & Zz — ne 
—S— | 
Jhelum seS - ate 
Pind Dédan Khin 
Chakwal - 
District Board 
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Ss | 
Year BES | gs ig| ais 
2|& |e 1s) 278 
8 SS | —— OrhS  —_ ——- 
Rs. | Rs, Ra. Rs, Rs, Its. 
, Income .., vee | 88,7’ 34,256) 5 37,370) 34,211) 37,360 
tien Meisnity ~ eens, Geena) Mattes are 
Income ., — -» | 28,130) 26,407, 28,756) 27,287 23,877 
BD a Meniiy | ees GMa antes, Toate 


» Income . ese see eve fF eee oe 
hakwal Noti ». 4 Expenditure ped yh bie eect > 1,699) | 1,667 
: ieee. {Esra ad ae at 0-6-7) 0-4-7 
' 
Income . «=» | 66,624 62,288) 1,009,069) 86,27) 1,12,173 97,676 
District Board, ... 4 Expenditure __ ... | 81,269)71,385, 1,94,806' 91,090! ‘97900! 80,120 
j Expedia head | 0-1-10 O18 08-1 0-2-5: 0-5-4 
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Section F.—Public Works. 


The Main Line of the North-Western Railway crosses the 
district between Jhelum‘and Sohdwa, this section being ma 
by the District ‘Traffic Superintendent, Rawalpindi. er 
west, the Sind-Sigar branch, which leaves the Main Line at Lila 
Miisa, enters the district near Haranpur and proceeds towards 
Khushab, after throwing off branches to Dandot and Bighanwila. 
The Jhelum River is twice crossed by bridges, at Jhelum and Haran- 
pur, of which the former also carries the Grand Trunk Road. 
The Engineering Department of the Railway has an Executive 
Engineer stationed at Jhelum, and generally an Assistant also. 


The Grand Trunk Road, which follows the Railway for the 
most part, is controlled, so far as this district is concerned, 
by the Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Public Works 
Department, Rawalpindi, through an Assistant at Jhelum. The 
same authority has charge of the Pind Didan Khan-Chakwal- 
Mandra road, as well as the various Public Buildings not main- 
tained by the Deputy Commissioner. The most important of these 
are the military buildings in the Cantonment, and the Jail and 
Kacheri buildings in the Civil Lines. 

The Telegraph Lines are controlled by the Assistant Telegnete 

the 


_ Poss Superintentent at Réwalpindi, and the Post Offices by 


Superintendent of Post Offices at Jhelum, which is now the head- 
quarters of the Sind Sagar Postal Division. 


The head of the Salt Department, whose operations in the 
district are more fully dealt with in another chapter, is the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, Khewra; and 
the Colliery at Dandot has its own separete Executive Engineer, 
who is stationed there as Mining Manager. 





Section G.—Army- 

The only Military Station in the district is the Jhelum Can- 
tonment, which is situated about a mile from the town. The 
normal garrison formerly consisted of a Native Ca Regiment 
and two Native Infantry Regiments : but the recent redistribution 
scheme has almost doubled the number of troops by the addition 
of two more Native Infantry Regiments. There is also a Camel 
Corps and a Mule Corps. New lines have recently been construct- 
ed for the latter near the Encamping Ground on the Grand Trunk 
Road, and extensive buildings are in preparation for the new 
regiments towards Sangoi. The stre of the garrison is about 
91 European Officers, and 3,659 Native combatant ranks. The 
Cantonment forms eee of the Rawalpindi Military District and is 
under the command of the General Officer commanding there. 
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The local affairs of the Cantonment are managed by a Cantonment 
Committee under the Presidency of the Colonel commanding the 
station. 

The district is perhaps most conspicuous, however, from the 
military point of view, from the fact that the headquarters of the 
Recruiting Staff for Punjabi Musalmins are at Jhelum. Captain 
Jackson, 90th Punjabis, has been kind enough to furnish the 
following very full account of the field of operations covered 
by the Officers under his control :— 


“ The headquarters of the Recruiting staff office was transferred from 
Réwalpindi to Jhelum in 1897. With the reconstitution of some of 
the Bombay and Madrdés Regiments and the formation of mule corps and 
cadres, a very large demand for Punjébi Musalmans was created, and the 
numbers enlisted annually have greatly increased during the last ten years. 
Punjabi Masalmén recruits were formerly taken chiefly from the Rawal- 
pindiand Jhelum districts, and recruiting was practically restricted to 
comparatively few tribes of high social standing and reputation, During 
the last decade, however, the whole of the Panjab has been laid under 
contribution and almost every tribe and clan has been exploited, with varying 
success, from the Indus to the Sutlej. The numbers for the last ten years 
are as follows :— 














These figures require some explanation. From 1898-1900, the de- 
crease in the number enlisted was due to scarcity of crops, This at first 
sight appears exactly the opposite of what might be expected. As a rule 
famine tends to drive people into employment, and particularly into the 
army. Ina time of scarcity, however, the Sepoy is by no means anxious 
to take his discharge, and those intending to join the Reserve postpone 
the event until’a more favourable season; consequently there are fewer 
vacancies to be filled, and less demand for recruits. The large increase of 
later years is due to the reconstitution of Madras regiments and the Trans- 

rt Saevics The decrease in 1905 was due to a reduction in the demand 
for recruits owing to the requirements of the newly formed regiments and 
mule corps being satisfied. It is estimated that the numbers enlisted in 
the present year will exceed all previous years owing to a demand of 
400 Punjabi Musalmans for the Somililand Protectorate, the re-arming of 
the artillery with quick firing guns, which will necessitate a third line of 
wagons, and the formation of a few more squadrons of cavalry. 

In calculating the numbers of each tribe available, or likely to enlist, 
experience shows that 2 per cent. of the total male population is the outside 
fimit. The standard of physique is high, the age required is 16-19, and 
the medical examination is exceedingly strict. The actual averages during 
the last few years are :-— 

Age. Height. Minimum Chest Measurement. 
17-19 5 feet 8 inches. 34 inches, 

The classes enlisted are agriculturists only. Itis true that artisans 

and eyen moenials occasionally succeed in enlisting, but this is due to the 


lie 


Numbers, 


Gakkhars, 


Awins, 


Kassars, 
Kahits. 


Mughals. 
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carelessness, and unfortunately in some cases to the venality, of the 
Patwarfs and Lambardérs, upon whom falls the duty esas ‘the 
caste and antecedents of all recruits enlisted, under the orders of the civil 
officers of districts. 


From the recruiting records it appears that the Jhelum District was 
formerly the recruiting ground par excellence for Punjabi Musalméns. 
The Janjdas of the Salt Range are considered second to none in martial 
spirit and tradition, and with the Gakkbars and Tiwénés form the élite of 
the Punjabi Musalméns. They are held to have been over recruited 
in recent years, but it is doubtful whother this is really the case. ‘They 
certainly have supplied large numbers of recruits to the’ army, but 
their physique is somewhat less robust than that of neighbouring 
tribes, and consequently reerviting parties find greater difficulty m getting: 
sufficient numbers of their caste up to the high standard of, Be ique 
required. It is not that the Janjéa recruit turns out physically ipferior 
to other classes, but owing to the reluctance of the “ Rajpat” to delve or 
spin, he is, when caught at an age of about 17, lesg developed than an 
Awadn who has been clodhopping for years. They are particular as to” 
the regiments in which they take service, and would not enlist readi y into 
a company which was not commanded by a Sayyad, a Gakkhar, a. anjda, 
or some tribe of equal standing to their own. They are, like all natives, 
anxious to enlist in cavalry, aud make good riders and good horse masters. 


These remarks apply equally to the Gakkhars. They do not care to 
enlist in regiments where the classes are much mixed, but will come for- 
ward readily enough where their claims to social position and pride of 
oe find recognition and sympathy within the bounds of impartial dis- 
cipline. 

The Awéns of the Salt Range, inclading the Sén iléka of the Khush&b — 
Tahsil and the Chakwél Tabsil, are practically the backbone of Panjabi 
Musalmén recruiting. They are men of splendid physique aad come 
forward readily for every branch of the service. They are — not 
80 pe ag as the Janjéas, and cavalry officers complain that though 
plucky riders they are heavy handed. Nevertheless they suppl 
number of recruits to the cavalry, and there is perhaps not pa 2206 
Musalm4n squadron or company in the service, except the ially 
constituted regiments, which does not contain representatives these 
Awans. 

The Chakwél Tabstl contains three important clans, the Mair, the 
Kassar and tho Kahit, who are fast rising in popularity as ‘soldiers, 
and who afford a very promising field for fature recruiting. ike the 
Awéns they are of somewbat slow intelligence and given to faction feuds; 
they are also supposed to be of an exceedingly jealous and vindictive « 
temperament, but there has been no trouble on this score in regiments 
which enlist them. In physique and hardihood they are unsu 


The Mughals of Jhelum do not now enlist as readily as in former 
days, The true Mughals (Chughatta and Barlés) are entitled to rank with 
the best as regards martial spirit, pride of race, and the tradition of a 
distinguished and brilliant past, Unfortunately a large number of minor 
tribes have assumed the title of Mughal and enlisting as such, have 
brought the proud name of the Mughals into some 3 
With the Chughatta and Barlds, the Kay4ni might fairly be included, and 
the Phaphras and Lillas, though they have no sort of title in reality to the 
name of Mughal, make good soldiers 5 but a large number of insignificant — 
tribes with no claims to a military reputation have assumed Mughal 
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descent, and it is necessary, in consequence, to bo espocially careful in 
enlistiog a man who calls himself a Mughal. As un instance of the high 
repute in which the Mughal is held, it is worth mentioning that the 
Ghebas, who could claim consinship with the Tiw4nds of Sh4hpur and the 
Siéls of Jhang, and are in all probability Panwaér Raijpiits, now call them- 
selves Mughals. 


The Kéjpits and Jats arc largely enlisted and make good soldiers, 
The number of clans is legion, and it is impossible to draw theline be- 
tween a RéjpGt anda Jat. The Bhattis are by far the most numerous, 
both Réjpitand Jat. The Chauhéns and the Manhds are the next most 
important; of thesefow, if any, call themselves Jats, The Jat tribes 
is Slama mainly the Kanidl and Térar. They are men of excellent 
physique, and make splendid soldiers, bat aslong as JanjGas, Gakkhars, 

hals and Awéns can be obtained, they are not mach in demand. They 

rgely enlisted in mule corps, and should make most efficient muleteers, 

A few Chibs are found in the Jhelam District and a few Sayyads and 
Qureshis are taken. The latter are keen on service in the army, but at 
present do not find favour with commanding officers. 

The Hindis enlisted are Muhid! Brahmans and Khatris, of whom 
& few are required, chiefly by cavalry regiments. 


It is probable that nothing shews up the tribal organization of the 
Panjébi Musalmans so distinctly as recruiting for the army, and this is 
particularly marked in the trans-Jhelum districts. This organization is 
being broken down by our system of Government, which treats Réjpit and 
Jat, khar and Gujar, Mughal and kamin with strict impartiality, It 
is impossible in the scope of notes of this nature to enter’into the details of 
the origin of the numerous tribes ; it is sufficient to say that each tribe has a 
history of its own, hopelessly inter-mixed with legendary matters and religi- 
ous superstitions in which traces. of Brahmanism, Hinduism and Buddism 
are abundant. This confusion of fact with fiction has reproduced a 
feature characteristic of many primitive communities, namely, the adoption 
of an artificial ancestry, which here appears in the tendency of the Ponjabi 
Musalmén to base his origin on the Arab founders of his religion, 
or the Mughal conquerors of his country. It is also interesting to note 
the effect of the varying conditions, under which these tribes have 
lived, their social and tribal organization. Before the invasion of 
the Sikhs the Punjébi Musalméns were divided into distinct tribes 
in a contiaual state of feud with each other. The necessity for each 
tribe to combine either for protection or aggression kept them shar ly 
distinct, and no man had any doubt, a3 to which tribe he belonged. The 
conquests of the Sikhs largely Ns an end to these inter-tribal fends, and 
the antagonistic race feeling died down, though it still left that pride of 

irth and race, for which the Punjabi Musalman is notorious. The 
advent of British rule not only wholly stopped the feuds, but introduced 
& new element of indifference to social precedence, baxed only in descent, 
when it was unaccompanied by some collateral recommendation for zeal 
or industry. ‘he high born R4jpiit, who considered himself demeaned 
by patting his hand to the plough and preferred semi-starvation as an 
alternative, was somewhat coldly received by the English, who depend 
chiefly on agriculture for the revenae of the country, 

It is astonishing to note how, within the last twenty years, the various 
tribes have adopted some class, other than the true one, to suit their own 
particular fancy. For example, the Méirs, Kassars and Kahiits of the 
Chakwal Tahsil.are sprung from some common stock, probably Jat. They 
live together in a comparatively small area, and their language, customs, 
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and character are identical. Yet the Méir now calls himself a Réjpét, 
the Kassar has become a Mughal, and the Kahfit announces himself to be — 
“ Asli” or descended from some original stock of supernatural genesis, 
Simitarly the Khokbar is now an Arab descended from Kotb Shéh, like the 
Awan, ihe Gheba is a Mughal, and so on. When a man is asked to name 
the tribe to which he belongs, his reply may follow one of several lines. 
He may state his tribe and origin as:—Janjaa Réjpit. He may give 
his tribe and clan as:—Chib Mamd4l, Sometimes al! three as:— irs 
Manhés-Réjpat. He sometimes does not know it. He may state bis 
tribe, and aint at the same time social standing equal to some of those 
higher in the social ecale, as :—Awén Rajpat, which, though obviously para- 
doxical, is quite intelligible, in that he wishes to state that he is an Awie 
and enjoys rank equal toa Réjpat Asa sign cf the times it is worthy 
of mention that  Janjda once said, when asked his caste,“ Tam the son 
of a District Darbéri avd Kirsi Nashin.” 


ee 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 

The Police force for the District is controlled by a Superin- 
tendent of Police at headquarters, who is subordinate to the 
Deputy Inspector General of the Western Range, whose head- 

uarters are at Riwalpindi. An Assistant Superintendent is sanc- 
tioned for the Pind Dadan Khiin sub-division, but the charge is most 
frequently held by an Inspector. There are three kinds of Police 
in the District, which may be classified as follows :— 


a ———oo—~SE————— 








Distaisvtion, 





Claas of Poliee, Total strength, 
Standing | Protection and 
uards, Detection. 


| 


District (Imperial) ae aay fs 402 62 340 
Cantonment vee ie oe aaa 8 Mp | 8 
Municipal oy) as ove ie 91 3 91 


Total ve «ne 601 62 | 459 








‘These figures include the Tallagang Tahsil but take no account 
of the area Police, who are separately organized under the 
control of the Inspector General of Railway Police, Lahore. 


In addition to the regular police force, the village chaukiddrs 
forma body of rural police. They are, as elsewhere, constituted 
under the chaukiddri rules framed under Act IV of 1872, and 
are paid Rs, 3 per mensem by the villagers. Asa rule their cost 
is defrayed from a chaukidéra, to which each of the villagers con- 
tributes according to his circumstances, but sometimes it is part- 
ly met fromthe kamidna cess levied from the village hamins. 

ere are 612 chaukiddrs and 15 daffaddrs, in the district. The 
constables are recruited by the Superintendent of Police, who is 
influenced in hig selection chiefly by considerations of caste and 
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ysique. In regard to the latter a minimam standard of 5 feet 
vi for height, and 33 inches for chest measurement, has 
been adopted. The recruits on being enrolled undergo a course 
of training for 3 months in the Police lines. In addition to 
this, one constable isdetached from each Police Station in the 
District every month for instruction in drill and law at head- 
quarters, while four constables are sent annually to the Police 
training school at Phillour to undergoa more liberal course in 
the same subjects. There are 15 Rural Police Stations and two 
in the Municipalities of Jhelum and Pind Didan Khan, besides 
the Police lines at headquarters. ‘Their limits correspond as far 
possible with Tahsil boundaries, but in spite of a recent revision 
comcidence is still incomplete. Thus Kallar Kahir Thana is 
py in Pind Dédan Khan Tahsfl and partly in Chakwal, Jaldlpur 

ana is partly in Pind Dédan Khan and partly in Jhelum, and 
these are not the only discrepancies. The Police Stations with 
their subordinate outposts are classified as follows :— 





' Outposts incladed in the 
Tabsils, Thénas, He 


| 1 Cantonment, 
| Jhelum Sadr ... ren eee {3 Camping ground, 
j 


3 Ferry, 
Jhelum Police Lines, 
Jhelam City. 
Dina, 





Jhelum we . 


Sohawa. 
Domeli, 


on &- 8 tml 


7 Piod Didan Khas, Sadr. 
8 Do, City, 
9 Choa Saidan Shab. 

10 Lilla, 


f 
‘Pind Dédan Khin.., | 
IL Jalalpur, 


{}12 Chakwail. 
13 Duhman, 
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There isa cattle pound at each Théna and also at Dharidla 
Jélap, Bhon, Dalwél, Sangoi, Stiwdl, Dhudidl, Niurpur, Ahmad- 
abad, Bheth, 

There are no criminal tribes in the District, though 3 Sénsfs 
are registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. Violent crime is 
very rife, as appears from the remarks under the heading *Cri- 
minal Justice”, and successful investigation is a matter of difi- 
culty. Owing to the physical contour of the District it is not 
easy for the superior Police officials to move about freely, and 
much depends on the assistance afforded in investigations by the 
leading residents of the locality affected, though caste ties fre- 
quently operate to hinder any such assistance being rendered. 
In the case of habitual criminals good results have flowed from 
the system of recording finger impressions of criminals. These are 
recorded by qualified officers, who take not less than three sets of 
impressions in each case. One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the central 
Bureau at Phillour, and the third in the District Jail at Jhelum. 


There is only one Jail in the District. This is the District 
Jail at Jhelum. 

It is 4th class, and has accommodation for only 333 men and 
13 women. The Jail is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon. 
The buildings are spacious and well situated to the north-west 
of the civil offices: the health of the prisoners is consequently good, 
the yearly mortality being only two or three, By far the greater 
portion of the prisoners come from the agricultural tribes, a fact 
which follows naturally from the absence of large towns in the 
District, The Jail satiebies are insignificant: coarse dusters, 
country paper, oil and bn are the principal articles of manufacture. 
The former is sold to private purchasers, while the latter is most- 
ly employed in the Government offices ; oil is used in the Jail and’ 
sold toa very small extent: bdn is used for the charpais of the 
warders. The following table shows some of the most interesting 
figures in connection with the administration of the Jail:— 











‘of eres maintenance, ia er, = ns 
Pee AE pe rai 4 % | & | eee 
ss aN TS hie ieee 261 19,562 70 2,0)4 
SITES 008) che -V nse 098 wee 208 15,221 73 1,170 
1908: ia) ue CL. 227 16,348 72 1,124 
BOOS ei ost | ees ech” én 268 17,669 68 1,183 
WHO ese! aa ase oe eve 171 14,470 & 1,594 


OOS sey dei ‘one Heed ie coe 61 18,194. 82 2,421 
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Section I—Education and Literacy. 


Education in this District, as in others, is partly indigenous, 
that is to say merely continued on the lines indicated b tradition 
before the advent of the British rule, partly modern an scientific. 
There are a large number of schools of both kinds. The former 
are practically unorganized and uncontrolled; the latter, together 
with a few aided indigenous schools, are under the direct adminis- 
tration of a department of Government. Both possess importance ; 
the former, if less effective, have nevertheless some antiquarian 
interest ; the latter are without these picturesque features, but on 
the other hand their existence is one of the essential elements in 


the political system. 


Tn this section the unaided indigenous schools are described 
first, and the note which follows has been kindly supplied by 
Shekh Muhammad Din, of the Jhelum Bar :— 


“The total population of the district in 1881 was 589,373; of these 
17,336 could read and write or were under instruction. By 1891 the 
population had increased to 6U9,056, while the number of literate persons 
rose to 24,539. The 1901 statistics showed that the population had 
decreased since 1891, the numbers having fallen to 594,018, but there 
was nevertheless a slight increase in the number of literate p2rsons, 
which then amounted to 25,693. The figures in the table which fol- 
lows will show at a glance the number of educated persons in every 
10,000 of each sex according to the Census Returns of 1881, 1891 and 


1901, respectively :-— 








In the last Census, of the educated Classes, 11,969 wera Hindés 
(11,587 males and 382 females) and 9,07! Musalméns (8,715 males and 
356 females). These figures sre remarkable, when it is observed that 
the entire Hind& population only amounts to 51,801, while the 
Musalmins number 526,725. This total includes 1,885 males and 87 
females who could read English, 127 being Europeans. 


will thus appear that education has been less progressive between 
TAs 1001 hints was between 1881 nod 1891. This can to a 
certain extent be explained by asentence from the Census Report of 
the Panjab for 1901, Chapter V, paragraph II, which reads as follows :— 
“The tendency (in 190!) Sppersony was to record mere beginners 
as illiterate, because in this, as in other matters, the instructions issued 
for the recent census were read in the light of those issued on 
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previous occasions, and as the rule to record those under instruction 
was omitted it was inferred that beginners were not to be recorded,” 
It may be mentioned in passing that there are two native newapa era 
published at Jhelum, the Sirdj-ul-Akhbdr and the Mohyal Gazette, which 
are however of no great consequence. 


There are no maktabs of the old type in the district. Those which 
existed some time back are now extinct, and their place has been 
taken either by the Board Schools or indigenous schools started after 
their model. The latter are now conducted by persons, who former! 
used to teach in the maktabs, but finding the tendency of the people 
in favour of the Board Schools on the increase could not compete and 
were obliged to adopt the new system, Unable to find employment 
in the Education Department they started indigenous schools of their 
own in the mosques, where pupils are taught up to the Vth Standard, 
though the curricula are lighter than in the Board Schools. Some 
of them have recently even built schools at their own cost and removed 
their pupils from the mosques. In these schools Musalméns and Hindds 
join equally, as no religions instruction is imparted during school 
ours, and they differ only slightly from the regular Boards Schools, 
to which the students can easily pass on. 


Tho latest returns, which do not include the Tallagang Tahsil, 
show the number of unaided indigenous schools to be 22, Circam- 
stances, among which may be mentioned their supervision by the Edn- 
cation Department and the introduction of regular courses of instruction 
prescribed by that department, have contributed to increase both the 
popularity and the efficiency of these schools, to which it is now proposed 
to extend the Grant-in-Aid system. The Inspector of the Circle re- 
marked very recently that both in numbers and instruction they were 
on the whole the best inthe Circle, 


The private schools numbered 216 in 1905-06, and they were at- 
tended by about 8,800 pupils. In one of them Arabic is taught, in another 
Persian and in a third Sanskrit. In’ 15 Urda is the language employed, 
in 22 Gurmukhi, 2 are for instruction in Landa Mah4jani; while the 
remaining 174 are attended by 3,017 pupils, who learn the Quordn by rote. 


The sort of instraction imparted in the mosques at the present 
day can hardly be classified, andit is also very difficult to call it either 
secular or religious, because it is both at once. However, for the sake 
of convenience it can be said to comprise three stages or standards, 
Rudimentary, Lower and Higher. At the Radimentary stage both the 
males and females of all classes take part equally. [¢ consists in 
reading the Quordn without any attempt to understand its meaning 
and the study of a few small books in Punjabi on the elements of the 
Muhammadan theology, ceremonial and jnrisprudence, Some students 
generally of the male class are made to learn the Quordn by heart. 
Ever since the time of the Prophet this practise of learning the Quordn by 
heart has prevailed amongst Masalmans: hence their boast that not 
a single verse of their Holy Book has been changed. Every year 
thousands of people learn the book by heart withont knowing its mean 
ing, and once a year, in the month of Ramzan, they assemble in 
numbers and repeat it at the time of evening prayer. The practice, if 
not otherwise advantageous, remarkably developes the memory of the 

rson who learns the book. The Jhelum District, and especially: the 
Chakwél snd Tallagang Tabisile, are.celebrated amonget Mutabasne-ap peor 
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ducing a large number of “Hifizes”, for so these persons are called. At 
the same timo they can scarcely be called literate. In the case of male 
children this form of tuition is conducted by the Imdém of the mosque in 
person, in the case of female children by his wife, their charges being 
practically nominal. It is very curious that no classification worth the 
name is attempted, though there may be as many as 50 children in one 
‘mosque,each of whom is receiving separate attention from the teacher. 


The Lower Standard begins with the reading of small. selections of 
Persian poetry, such as Karima, and writing, The course takes seven years ; 
the most advanced students scarcely learn to read and write, and when they 
Jeave the mosque after wasting so much of their early life they are no better 
than their illiterate brethren. They do no Arithmetic and know nothing 
of Accounts, Geography or History. A little letter writing is attempted. 


Atthe Higher Standard the scholars are divided into two divisions. 
The first consists of those who desire only the secular education which is 
confined to Persian; the second of those who wish to acquire a religious as 
well as asecular, education. The highest ambition of the first class is to be 
able to read and write fluently: the latter have.to study both Arabic and 
Persian and aspire in time to the position of an Imdm of the mosque or 
# native physician. The pupils of the first division begin with the 
Gulistén of Sa’adi and finish only when they have the Bostan, 
Zulaikha, Sikandar Nama, course which may take years to complete. 
The pupils of the second division begin early to acquire a knowledge of 
Arabic grammar. After this they proceed to Logic and Philosophy and 
along with those subjects they learn tafsir hadis and jfigah. There are 
no regalar classes for these advanced students, who are consequently 
compelled to wander about from place to place in search of proper 
instruction. There are no wagfs or endowments in the district, and these 
scholars and teachers invariably depend upon the charity of the people 
of the village or town in which they live. 


The secret of the success of the mosque instruction in developing 
the memory lies in the slow progress at the beginning, which ensures a 
sound foundation, and the constant repetition of the same book. 


Agricultarists’ children genorally receive Rudimentary education, but 
a fair number of them now go to the Board and Mission Schools. Some 
of them even go in for higher edncation and obtain degrees. Traders’ 
children also receive Rudimentary instruction as far as the religions side 
is concerned. Their system of Accounts and Book-keeping they learn from 
their fathers or relations, the script employed being generally Landa Hindi, 
There is rio regular institution for imparting such instruction in the district, 
except a Mahdjani branch at the Municipal Board High School at Pind 
Dadan Khén. Artisans’ children generally receive no education worth the 
name, Very few of them undergo even Rudimentary education. 


Female education is very backward in the district. There are only 
seven ar indigenous schools for girls: four of them are for Hindus 
and the instruction in these is given in Gurmukhi. The other three are for 
Muhammadan girls, who learn in Urdi. Otherwise they have to be con- 
tent with the dimentary education described above, or acquire what 
they can at the raha Bore Bibi. rearayi a 3 also been a a 
to send girls to s’ indigeno ools, and: some persons have 
fee sion private teachers for their daughters. But it isto be 
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feared that the pardah system and the paucity of qualified female teachers 


will for sometime stand in the way of substantial progress in the direc- 
tion of female education.” 


The Government system of education comprises High, Middle 
and Primary Schools; all are under the general control of the 
Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi Circle, to whom, as well as to the 
Deputy Commissioner, the District Inspector of Schools is subor- 
dinate. The following account has been brought up to date as 
far as possible. It includes the Tallagang Tahsfl, which now forms 
part of the Attock District. 


The High Schools are three in number, a Government School 
at Jhelum, a Board School at Pind Didan Khén, and an Aided School 
at Dalwil under the management of the Catholic Mission there. 


The Middle Schools are situated at Tallagang, Chakwél, 
Jhelum, Sangoi, Kéla, Rohtés and Bhon. The first five of these are 
Anglo-Vernacular ; the Schools at Chakwél and Tallagang are under 
the management of the District Board ; those at Jhelum and Sangof 
are Aided Schools, controlled by the American United Presbyterian 
Mission at the former place. The School at Kila was founded 
by the late Sardér Bahidur Rattan Singh and is also an Aided 
one. The two Schools at Rohtés and Bhon are under the District 
Board; they differ from the other Middle Schools in being Ver- 
nacular only. 


The Primary Board Schools are at Chakri, Bheth, Chutala, 
Domelf, Chak Abdul Khaliq, Bishandaur, Maira, Malot, Lehri, 
Surgdhan, Baragiwah, Akra Mohra, Dirdpur, Tablianwila, Saila, 
Sulténpur, Padri, Dulmidl, Pindi Saidpur, Haranpur, Pinnanwil 
Wahili, Narpur, Sdiwél, Dharitla Jélap, Ahmaddbid, Khewra, 
Dhuddi Phaphra, Kandwal, Bhuché] Kalin, Ara, Hasola, Kariéla, 
Morid, Padshthinf, Balkassar, Dulla, Dharuggi Répwél, Dhudidl, 
OhdarwiAl, Sadwil, Munde, Mangwél, Lawa, Pachnand, Chinji, Phra 
Fattidl, Kot Strang, Thoha Mahram Khbén, Dhurnal, Trap and Jabbi. 
Of these the Schools at Sulténpur, Padrf, Bhuchél n, Ara, 
Jabbi and Mangwél are zaminddri Schools; the remainder are 
ordinary Primary Schools. Besides these there are 48 aided 
Primary Schools, of which one is a zaminddri School, one an 
ordinary Primary School, and all the rest indigenous schools, 
where the courses of instruction are somewhat lighter. 


Female education, as has been already indicated, is still in a 
very backward stage. The girls’ schools, which number 18, are all 
Primary, and the average daily attendance is not large, Those at 
Jhelum, Sangof, Bishendaur, Saidpur, Bhon, Chakwél, Balkassar, 
Dhudidl and Sar Kalin ae gpl Shae wis there is also 
an ordi Primary Mission ool at Jhelum, and indigenous 
ai batapey ree Kala and Chakwil, all of which receive aid 
from Government. Two schools for girls at Tallagapg and oneeach 


& 
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at Rohtés, Jabbi, and Pind Dédan Khén are maintained from Dis- onary 
trict Buard funds. Quite recently a School has been opened at “1 
Pind Didan Khin for Hind girls, which is also maintained by Education 


the District Board, Literacy. 
The more notable of these schools deserve some special men- Pe ei re a 


tion. The most important is the Government High School at Jhelum. bie schools. 
It was founded as a Vernacular School in 1855. In 1860 it became 

a District School, and an English Department was added to it. 

In 1861 it was made over to the Mission, and Government resumed 

charge of it in 1870. Sixteen years later it was placed under 

the control of the Municipal Committee, and in 1891 it was raised 

to the status of a High School. During the last 5 years Sanskrit 

and Arabic have been regularly taught. Recently, in 1995, the 

school was resumed again by Government. 


The High School at Pind Didan Khin was formerly an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School ; it became a High School in November, 
1904, 


The Dalwél Mission School, or to give its full name, the Salt 
Range High School, is perhaps the most interesting in the District. 
It was formerly a Board Primary School: in January, 1900, it was 
handed over to the Capuchin Mission of Lahore, and it became a High 
School in April, 1903. It is situated at an altitude of 2,400 feet, in 
a climate which is never rendered intolerable by excessive heat, 
and the boys enjoy considerable immunity from sickness. There 
are two boarding houses, for Christians and non-Christians, and the 
school is generally in a very flourishing condition. 


Of the Middle Schools, the Board School at Chakwédl is the 
most flourishing in the District. It was formerly a Vernacular 
School, but an English Department was added in 1888. 


The school at Tallagang was started as a village Primary School 
in 1856. It was raised to the status of a Vernacular Middle 
School in 1881, and became Anglo-Vernacular in 1894, 


There is an Anglo-Vernacular Primary School at Dandot, 
attended by about 40 boys. It is maintained by the income 
from fees and a grant from the Railway Department, and 
controlled by the Manager of the Coal Mines at Dandot. For 
these reasons it is not included under the table at the end of the 
section. 


The following table shows the number of schools and scholars  Statistios of 
of tho several classes and the progress made during the last six perstnlih * 
years. It should be remembered with reference to this and the 
next table that Tahsil Tallagang was separated from the Jhelum 
District with effect from 1st April, 1904: consequently the last two 
Years do not include figures for Tallagang :— ef 
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The following table shows the total expenditure on edueation: 


distributed between Provincial, District Board and Municipal Funds 
during the same years :— 


Statistics of 


Gross expenditure on education from various Funds during the last spendibere,. 


siz years. 





3 <2, | Masicipal 
Provincial | District Fund P34, 





Years, Revenues,;| Fund, Jhelum, 
sae quuesesees oo ———|+— -——- —E————EE Ee 
SES ea 2775 | 23,098 7,574 
SO So a ae 2,885 | 23,982 8,200 
es rere me 2,799 | 25,082 8,392 
1903-04 os ose - on 3,181 26,587 8,965 
Oh a se 4,420] 28803] soso 
190606 ww, sae | | :19,875 | 97,466 2,294 | 7027 | 41,392 











Section J.—Medical. 


This department is under the general administration of the 
Civil Surgeon. During the cold weather the District and Civil 


Station form a separate charge: in the summer months one of the 


Regimental Surgeons in the cantonment holds collateral control 
of them, when the Civil Surgeon is usually transferred to Murree. 
The charge formerly included as many as 8 dispensaries, which 
were situated at Jhelum, Pind Diédan Khin, Chakwél, Tallagang, 
Kallar Kabér, Lawa, Kila, Wahéli, besides the Gocd Samaritan 
Female Hospital and Police Hospital at Jbelum. The dispensary at 
the Sadr Station was opened in 1858 and is situated in the Northern 
outskirts of the town. The dispensaries are administered directly 
by Assistant Surgeons at Pind Didan Khén, Chakwél and Jhelum 
and Hospital Assistants at the remaining establishments. There 
are vo Lunatic or Leper Asylums in the district. The following 
table, supplied by the Civil Surgeon, shows statistics since 1100 
of patients treated and accommodation, and since 1902 of operations 
Sie It will be observed that no st»tistics appear tor 

after 1900, at the end of which year this dispensary was 
closed, or for Lawa and Tallagang after 1903 owing to the transfer 
of the Tallugang Tahsil to the Attock District :— 


District staff, 
hospitals. 
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Statement of patients, accommodation, and operations in the dispensaries 
from 1900-04. 
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NOMBES OF PATIENTS. NuMBER OF BEDS. 


Name or Disrunsany. 





1900, 

Jhelum ... oon son ove 
Pind Didan Khan a3 = 
Chakwal ... rey = ove 

Tal agang ee = oe on 
Kallar Kahér_... ais eo 2 
Kala ca wae bob i be 
Wabéli' ... one 


Good Samaritan Female Hospital 
Jhelam Police Hospital 








1901, 
Jhelum 
Pind Dédan Khén ; 
Chakwi! ... oe ase “ae 
Tallagang .. aan bee eee 
Kallar Kahér 2 mas ae 
Lawa os = ase wen 


Kéla ios Fe nee Pi 
Wahst .. 

Good Samaritan Female. Hospital 
Jhelum Police Hospital nee 


1902, 
Jbelam sis. a 
Pind Dadan Khén 
Chakwél ... ae on 
Kaliar Kabir... Se oye 




















Kala me “an = 

Wabéli... 

Good Samaritan Fomale “Hospital 

Thelam Police Hospital ie 
1903, 

Jhelum _.. <t 

Pind D4dan Khin 

Chakwal ... es ons 

Tallagang .. don aoe A 

Kallar Kahér_... ay co 


Whlar eke el cet ae 
Wabsf .. .. 
Good Samaritan Female Hospital 














Thelam Police Hospital oes 
1904, 
Jhelum... cou ons 
Pind Daédan Khén + a 
Chakwal ... sa 


Tallagang .. 23 hes 
Kallar Kabir ae = 

Wasi... Sad 
Good Samaritan Female Hospital ore 
Jhelum Police Hospital St on 
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The following tables show the details of income and expendi- Sas 
ture-affecting the dispensaries. No figures are available for the ? 


Good Samaritan Female Hospital or the Police Hospital, which are Medical. 
therefore omitted from the lists :— Income of 


Statement showing income in rupees of the dispensaries from 1900-04, 


_—— 





from 


bation. 


Government contribution 


Interest on investments, 


Local FPand contribu. 
Municipal Fond contri- 
Miscellaneous receipts, 


Subscriptions 
Total income, 
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Slatement showing expenditure in rupees of the dispensaries from 1900-04. 

















































Medicine, $ 
cr Ce > 
; A Na 
° - 
Name of Dispensary, 5 a é 
. 
Z d F | 
3 A | 
r a 3 | a 
————F — —“—_ -—_——— 
1900, 
Jhelum on 778 1,070 
Pind Dadan Kban 3,418 
Chekwal 1,547 ed 
Talleagang =... 330 
Kallar Kahar 291 250 
Laws a5 420 553 
Kala ae 290 171 
Wahbéli 162 ll 
1901, 
Jbelum nee -» | 1,537 726 
Pind Vaédan Khan ,..] 3,638 854 
ae sd oo | 2,108 a4 
agang von 330 
Kallar Kabir 169 206 
Léwa on 420 2409 
Kila .., x3 eed bas 
Wahali = 240 457 
1902, 
Jhelom ae 1,148 776 
Pind Dadan Khan 3,492 434 
bce a 2,067 = 
aliagan rite 390 4 
Kallar Kabir 300 47 
Liwa x 385 199 
Kila ., = Si 
Wahalf pee 297 97 
1903, 
Thelam aso Teneo 663 
Pind Dédan Khén ...] 3,169 Ou 
Chakwal aA oe | 2,316 369 
Talingang =... . 450 269 
Kaliar Kahar 40 300 170 
Laws el oe] 616 141 
Wahaif 300 144 
1,439 1,002 
2,917 678 
2 312 
285 248 
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Apart from the work of the Civil Surgeon and his Assistants, 
there are a number of hakims practising privately, and not a few 
quack dealers in charms and nostrums; of these the former have 
some importance as the intermediaries to whom quinine is supplied 


for sale to the villagers. ‘he population is generally a healthy ~ 


one, although it is liable to suffer from short and sudden epidemics, 
which commit great ravages, and cause an abnormal rise in the 
death-rate. 


The only active eniary measures enforced in the District 


are those embraced in the spheres of Municipsl Conservancy and ¥, 


Government Vaccination. Village sanitation there is practically 
none. Vaccination is carried out everywhere in the District, though 
it is compulsory only within ‘the Municipalities of Jhelum and 
Pind Dédan Khén. It is generally primary, but there were 573 
re-vaccinations in 1903-04 and 1,900 in 1904-04. The following 
table shows the cost of this department, the percentage of the 

pulation vaccinated, andthe total number of vaccinations of 
both kinds carried out during the years 1900-05. ‘ihe decrease in 
the number of vaccinations during the last year is easily accounted 
for by the transfer of the Yallagang Tahsil to the Attock District 
in the previous year. 








VACCINATION LN THE Districr, 





aoe Cos’ of 
mont, 


Total number of 
vaccinations, 





—_—_—_———.. 


Rs. 
2,004 


TEER hie es ec etd 2,119 
| = a 2,227 
TOOBOR orn neste eee 2,174 3°08. 18,003 
1904-05 .,  ... Bde nbet, pees 3,562 255 | 12,824 


19,514 
21,529 














The following note, which Captain Corry, Lu.s., Civil Surgeon. 
has been kind enough to write, describes very fully the methods of 
the numerous hakims practising in the District and the popular 
ideas on the art of healing :— 

Jhelum is no exception to the eral rule as native practi- 
tioners. They are ahead a of dhl seas without aay deinne if ae a 
recognized school, There are five different types :-— 

1) So-called hakims, who belong to the family of hakims and 
#) learnt hy at ether fom their pres or from others of — 
. Theyare taught medicine 2 preliminary study of Urdé 
and Persian, and practise it first under the supervision of their 
teachers and-only afterwards independently. 


Sanitary 


Natlive 
methods 


Types of 
ms, 


their Haki 
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(2) Common druggists, or dealers in indigenous drugs. These persons 
first open a en deal only in drugs. Presently they begin to 
treat patients by using the prescriptions which are sent to them 
by the hakims. They also read two well known books in Urdé 
and Punjabi named dér-ul-shafa and khairmunukh, which 
contain the symptoms and signs given in the form of . 
Gradually they sign their name as hakim so-and-so, and pain 
word hakim on their signboard, Their know is very 
superficial, and, apart from a certain empirical skill they are. 
totally unacquainted with scientific methods. 


(3) Vaids : of these there are very few in the District. They chiefly use 
herbs and metallic oxides called kushtas. 

(4) Sanydsis : these are chiefly Hindé fagirs, who go from place to 
place treating venereal diseases, impotence, sterility and 
phthisis. They use very dangerous drugs such as arsenic and 
mercury, rarely gold chloride and occasionally herbs. Their chief 
places of resort are ‘lilla and Kités, where they assemble in large 
numbers from various parts of the country at the Baisathi fair. 
Many people come to these places to find some po Sanyasi 
and either take him to their homes or get medicine him. To 
the same class belong the alchemists who are bel’ered to have 
the power to turn copper into gold and tin into silver, though 
the number of those who can really bring about a change, isa 
fact which even those who believe in the possibility of this metallic 
transformation are in doubt. 

(5) Maulvis, or preachers in mosques: these also practise medicine. 
In old days istruction in certain medical books used to be given 
to maulvis as part of their Arabic course. The practice, though 
now less in vogue, is not yet extinct, and every now and then one 
does meet a maulvi who has gota fair knowledge of the undnt 
medicine. Some of them even ue how to do venesection, 


These are the five chief groups of native practitioners in the art of healing. 
Those who practise surgery may also be briefly described. First among these 
is the common Barber. To a superficial observer he only appears asa 
trimmer of thecuticular appendages, but to one who knows him more fall 
he is also a surgeon. He can pull out a tooth with his crude sambir (forceps), 
open an abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification with his ever 
ready razor. Many a time he may be seen holding the forehead of a village 
boy on his knee and scarifying the nape of his neck, showing the black venous 
blood to the anxious mother as a proof that he has touched the diseased spot. 
Some of them treat ulcers, generally using copper sulphate and wax as the 
bases of their ointments. 3 


Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Pahlwin, whose sole 
business is to set fractures or reduce dislocations. In the village this duty often 
falls to the common weaver who is believed to be an expert in his art, Bone- 
setting is effected by extension and counter-extension, To the broken 
ends in placea very dangerous procedure is adopted. A paste is containing 
yolk of eggs, coriander powder, and some herbs called maiddsak and sajji. This 
is painted over the broken part, pieces of bamboo stick are placed on is lengthwise 
ee nae tor The rule, or rather I should say 

misrnle, is to bandage ly. Veryo such tients are brought to 
the hospital with limbs ike bes from obstructed circulation or 
vergiag on mortification, and it falls to the lot of not a few of us either to 
amputate or perform some less serious operation. Reduction of dislocations is 
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1 preceded bbing with sweet oil followed by manipulation. The 
pation is told to i aleve and eecaeealion piety he several days. 


The third specialist in surgery is the much reputed Rawal. His chief, 
or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery. Many of us must have seen 
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the spoiled eyes of patients who come to hospital for cataract extraction. He Surgery, 


does not take the lens out, but simply pushes it back into the vitreous and after 
getting his fee, bandaging the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away giving directions that the eye is not to be opened for 3 days—time 
enough for him to be ont of reach. Two places in this District are the 
headquarters ‘of rdwals, whence they go forth to distant countries, including 
even Africa and Central Asia. These are Mohra Kor Chashm and Shéhén- 
ki-Dhert, both in the Chakwal Tahs{!. But his services are less and less in 
demand as, like the use of quinine, cataract extraction has now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mind. 


Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks in the streets for leech 
application: and mention must also be made of the women who come to cup 
ients with the hollow horns of certain animals. These latter place the 
on the part affected, suck air ont of it by placing their mouth onthe thin 
end and then keep it applied till the proper effect is produced. Under this 
head mention must also made of the specialists in circumcision, They are 
commonly barbers, but only those of experience attempt the operation, The 
principle is the same as our own, only no sutures are used. The mucous 
membrane covering the glans is forcibly pushed back. Bleeding is controlled 
by fine cow dung which is dusted on the part, and an ointment is smeared over 
the wound. Water dressing is applied, if swelling appears. 


Another class of titioners are known as Jardhs. They go about 
from place to place with a small round box das 3 their instruments and 

ings. ey can remove necrosed bones by forceps and can dress 
various kinds of wounds and ulcers. 


These different groups having been described, a few examples may be 
cited to show how the hakims treat the more common complaints. 


(1). Fever: this they say is the result of a certain poison in the blood. 
They give it several names, but the treatment is much the same in each case. 
Tn acute fevers, even when the temperature is very high, they will never put 
any thing cold on the head, saying that this treatment causes brain fever. 
Milk they do not prescribe, alleging that it contains fat and that fat is injurious 
during fever. The principle is to deplete the system and give vegetables and 
pulses. For chronic fevers they now allow milk and soup, perhaps from seeing 
us prescribe this diet without hesitation, For thirst they advise sharbats of 
tamarind and prone and arg gaozaban, As regards the use of purgatives, they 
sometimes refuse them at the start, but generally permit them after some days. 
(2). Pneumonia : venesection is the rule with old hakims. Food isthe 
same as in ordinary fever, but opium is seldom permitted. (3). Plague: 
tonics for the heart and caustics for the bubo are generally prescribed. 
(4). Dysentery : purgatives and mucilaginous and demulcent drinks made from 
such drugs as Jsafgul (Plantaga ovata) are prescribed, when it is thought 
to be due to scybulw; otherwise astringents, like ginger, bael fruit or 
mango-seed. (5). Cholera is believed to be the result of bad air. The 
treatment for this disease is Setar nee et the eens: and 
the prescribed are nutmeg and cloves during the cold stage, tonics 
for Seek) opium, red pepper and asafetida for controlling diarrhea 
when excessive, ginger and sweet oil for rubbing on the body, with khichri 
(dal and rice) for food. Gram water is also given, and rice water to allay 
thirst, (6). Small-pox is thought popularly to be the manifestation of a 
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CHAR. Goddess “ Mata Devi.” It is believed tobe die to the menstrual blood, 
which is sucked in by the child in utero. In cold climates this material is 
Medical. destroyed. Very white people and albinos escape. The treatment adopted 
is intended to cleanse the blood; ludhrdk is given after rubbing it up in 
Methods of rosewater, and pearls applied externally in Ke form of powder, Milk is 
treatment bY —ven along with munakka to bring the pocks out. When the disease matures 
roasted gram is given to cause desiccation. (7) Tonsillitis: the treatment is 
as follows :—gargles of the pulp of cassia fistula boiled in milk, leeches ex- 
ternally, and sharbat of mulberry internally, ‘The abscess is opened 
by the barber. (8). Gravel: the treatment prescribed is directed to pro-_ 
mote fulmination, hot fomentation of creeds or khash-khash, hot affusion 
on the kidneys, baths, sang-i-yahad and jaw khar to dissolve the stone. Meat 
is avoided. (9). Gout: The cause is thought to be phlegm and wind in 
the system. Purgatives are first prescribed, afterwards ginger or fardmira 
or harmat taken internally ; locally oils of the aame drugs are employed. Milk 
is avoided, meat and dal recommended. Rice is not prohibited. (10). Syphilis: 
Mercury and arsenic are the chief drugs employed, with sarsaparilla, chiretta, 
papra, and undb internally as blood purifiers, For local use cachu m 
sang,and barnt kauri shell are recommended, Salivation is thought to be 
highly beneficial, as it is believed that after this process the poison is not 
transmitted to offspring, and sweating is similarly regarded. (11). Dr * 
three kinds are commonly distinguished, (a) Windy (tabbi) or tympanrtte, 
(b) lehmi or general anasarca ; (c) cakki or ascites. The disease is attributed 
to liver and stomach troubles. The principles of treatment may be summarized 
as follows :—purgatives like camel’s milk, milk of euphorbiaceous ts, rhu- 
barb solution, arg of kainch mainch (mako). Diaphoresis is effected by placing 
the patient in a hot oven. Hot baths and diuretics such as anise and kdsnt 
args are also enjoined. Cures can be effected in the initial stages of the 
disease, but not later on. (12). Phthisis : A distinction is vale based 
consumption, called tap dig, in which there is no oe and silin which 
there is h@moptysis. Four stages are observed. First the fever stage, 
secondly disorders of the internal organs, thirdly the cough stage, and 
fourthly that of diarrhoea. The first two stages are curable, the third only 
rarely and fourth never. Cold und tar things like camphor, arg of milk, 
pearls and other tonics, barley-water, gram soup, dried turnips, and soups 
made from birds are generally prescribed. Opium is not usually permitted. 
Popular Before closing this note a few points about the popular ideas of treatment 
“seer ‘ie would not be devoid of interest. 
in 

Canterization is the common treatment for enlarged spleen, sciatica and 
deep-seated pains. 

For ague cake another peculiar treatment is at times resorted to. A man, — 
who is believed to be expert in that special method, places the cutting edge of 
a sword on the enlarged organ and presses on it with all his force, reading 
something while keeping up the pressure. This is done several times and it 
is suid that the organ gets reduced and blood clots are passed per rectum, 

For malarial fevers to check the paroxysms a sort of charm is written 
on a leaf, commonly of banyan, and the patient is told to look at it till the 
attack is past. 

For nenralgia alsoa charm is written on a piece of paper which 
is doubled, and then hung over the eyebrow or other place affected. Itis 
supposed that this expedient will effect a cure. 

For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on the head. 


Ram’s fat irom the tail end is plastered on the head in eases of tetanus, 


i c 
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In cases of general weakness nutmeg and almonds are prescribed as 
stimulants. 


Demons : are pooets to be the cause of many obscure complaints, 
especially those attended by hysteria in any form. To wash the face of sick 
persons and especially to clean the eyes of children, when they are suffering 
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from any sort of eye complaint, is strictly forbidden. Cowdung poultices are treatments. 


always the first step towards hastening maturity in an abscess, Milk and ght 


are often taken by persons who suffer from stone in ‘the bladder for their sup-) 


anodyne and diuretic effect. Villagers frequently visit the romhs of 
saints before undergoing any serions operations, This is especially the case 
witk chronic rheumatism and sufferers from neuralgia. Venrrintion is not at all 
favoured as a means to health. Putting bed covering over the patient’s face, 
sorrounding him with numbers of friends, burning charcoal in the same 
room, all these are expedients, the efficiency of which it requires tact and 
persuasion to prove futile. Every food stuff is believed to possess qualities 
either of heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, ora combination of these four 
properties; and, when a medicine is prescribed, the mother will invariably 
ask whether it be hot or cold, &c. 
English medicines’ are generally believed to be hot and dry in their 
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CHAPTER IV—PLACES OF INTEREST: 


Apart from the towns described below, most of the places 
of interest in the district have already been dealt with im the 
foregoing pages: but for facility ofreference those places and the 
pages of the Gazetteer, which will be found to contain particulars 
about them, are here detailed. 


Pages. 

ABMADABAD ... ae ois Re ... 38, 56—61 

BAGHANWALA ,.. tes ave ane «» 198, 200 
Buon. 


Bhon is situated in the Chakwél Tabsil and lies only 8 miles 
from:the Tahsil headquarters. Its population has risen from 5,080 
in 1881 to 5,196 in 1891 and 5,340 in 1901; it possesses a consider- 
able number of pakk»-built houses, and two masonry tanks. It 
is also provided with a school-building. Many families from 
among its inhabitants obtain service under Government from 
generation to generation. 


It is situated, like Chakwdél, with which it is connected, by a 
tonga service, on high ground intersected by ravines. The climate 
is dry and healthy. 

CHAKWAL. 

Chakwil is the headquarters of a Tahsfl, situated nearly equi- 
distant from Pind Dédan Khén and Tallagang and 54 miles west of 
Jhelum ; latitude 32° 56’; longitude 72° 54’; population according 
to the Census of 19/1, 6,520. The buildings in the town are 
unpretentious. It has a bdzdr from south to north, and from east 
to west a grain market. The town also possesses a police station, 
aschool, a dispensary, and a circuit b ow. The main road from 
Pind Didan Khin to Réwalpindi passes through Chakwal. There is 
an encamping-ground adjoining the district bungalow. 

Tt had once a Municipal Committee, but this was abolished man 
years ago. The place has, however, been a Notified Area since 1901, 
Chakwa! has from time immemorial been the seat of administration 
in the Dhannf country. It is said to have been founded by 
a Mair Réjpit from Jammii, whose descendants are at the present 
day proprietors of the land in the neighbourhood. It is still the 
headguarters of the tribe. It is well situated on high firm ground, 
and drained by several ravines of a description which forms the 

g feature of the neighbourhood. The town has a 
moderate trade in grain, more notably in wheat and , the staple 
products of the neighbourhood ; and is celebrated for its 
ture of superior shoes and sandals ornamented with tinsel, which 
are much prized by Punjab women, and are ore to distant 
marts. Itis also well known for embroidered phulkdris of very 
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; quality, which merchants come to purchase from places as far .cHAP. Iv. 


istant as Lahore and Amritsar. ‘here is a tonga service between Places of 
-Chakwil and Mandra, where the road to Rawalpindi meets the ‘interest. 


railway. 
Pages. 
Danpor ose a .t tae ve» 199—202 
Dararvg eat os ate ora ow. 86, 52 
Duanceror AS a ace “rt 994, ae 
Dinawar aoe Ay aS. P oo. 36,52 
JALALPUR 44 Bd sae =F. «» 37,38, 583—56 


JBHELOM, 


The town of Jhelum lies in north latitude 32° 56’, east longi- 
tude 73°47’, and has a population of 14,951 persons. It is 
situated on the right or high bank of the river of that name, 
the main stream running very close to the town and thus afford- 
ing t facilities for drainage. There are no groves or gardens 
round the town, but the scene from the bank on the other side of 
the river is picturesque; first the broad expanse of the rippling 
stream fringed with trees, from among which the church spire 
rises, a conspicuous object; beyond, verdant undulating land rising 
in the background to the Pabbi hills, a solitary range thrown across 
the plain, at right angles to the higher northern mountains. The 
view from the Railway Bridge also towards the snows on a clear 
winter’s day is very fine. 

The civil lines and public offices lie about a mile to the north- 
east of the town, and about the same distance to the south-west 
the cantonments are situated, in lands not many years ago “almost 
entirely destitute of vegetation,” the ground being hard and stony, 
rendering the growth of the trees planted on the rvad sides slow in 
the extreme: trees have, however, grown up considerably since 
then, though the cantonments are still rather bare and unin- 
viting. . 

The town is traversed by two main streets running east to 
west and north to south, the one passing through the other and 
forming the principal chwwk, which is not known by any parti- 
cular name. town being small and of somewhat modern ori- 
gin, there are no buildings of note; some of the houses, with 
river frontage, are fairly constructed, and large masonry or brick 
houses, more or less after the European style, are bei yearly 
built by prosperous traders, lawyers and others: but the town 
is principaily composed of low built mud houses. The streets 
are well payed and are in most cases broad; the drainage and 
Sanitary arrangements are satisfactory, being greatly facilitated 
by the ample water-supply, ‘but the variable character of: the 
river at times causes great inconvenience: a few years ago 
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ions had to be taken lest it should carry away the town ; now 

it is far off and water for washing is scarce. There is no publi 
water-supply on a large'scale, but the qwells:afford exeellent-drink- 
ing water at a depth of from 18 to 20 feet, andthe river water 
is also good. 

The Jhelum cantonments, as above noted, lie about a mile 
to the south-west of the town. The surrounding country is a 
bare plain, and the cantonments themselves ve too little 
vegetation. The bare fields, give an air of desolation to the place 
which even the stir of military life fails to remove. 


The present town is of modern origin; it was at one time 
identified with the site of one of Alexander’s cities built in com- 
memoration of his passage of the Jhelum and his victory over 
Porus. But it is possible that the crossing took place many miles 
further down the river. The old town of Jhelum was at the left 
bank of the river and parts of it still exist. About the year 
1532 A.D. some boatmen from old Jhelum established themselves on 
the right bank for the better management of the ferry, and thus 
founded the modern town. The new settlement gradually grew 
in size. and was found at the time of annexation to contain some 
500 houses. 

It was then chosen as the site ofa cantonment, and this 
circumstance had a great influence in attracting tradespeople— 
Parsis and others—to the place. This-fact, and its position as 
headquarters of the civil authorities of thedistrict, have given 
the town ar importance which it would .otherwise have wanted. 
For some years it was the seat of the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion. In 1850, however, the headquarters of the Division were 
transferred to Rawalpindi. 


It is certain thatan old town once occupied the hillock 
which -is now covered by the bungalows of the railway officials. 
This has been dealt with in Chapter I—B. In thé Sikh: time there 
was a fort st Jhelum to protect the passage of the river, but the 
place was quite unimportant, and was mainly occupied by a settle- 
ment of Malléhs or boatmen. The fort has been absorbed into 
the present town, butis still called Andar Kot. Since the com- 
mencement of British rule Jhelum has thriven mightily. i 
to her position she has always been an entrepot for most of the 
trade of the district. Bunt she has owed the greater part. of her 
prosperity to the salt traffic, and, when that ceased to flow through 
the town, to the timber and miscellaneous trade. 


Jhelum has ahways been the trade centre for most of the 
district; and especially (until the railways diverted it), for the salt 
of the Salt Range, which used to be boated up the mver from Pind 
Dédan Khén to Jhelum, and thence. distributed,all over the coun- 
= The fact that the town formed the terminus of the North. 


estern Railway for.some years gave it an extraordinary impetus, 
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‘But thecompletion of the line has in great part diverted the traffic 
“im salt, which now goes straight through ‘to its destination. 
Jhelum, however, will probably always maintain some position as 
a placa of commerce, and a depét for the general trade of the 
district. 


The principal institutions of the town of Jhelum sre:—Tho 
Charitable Dispensary, which occupies a central position in the 
town, in all respects convenient for the community ; the District 
School, which isin close proximity to the town ; the’Municipal 
Hall, with a flower garden attached; this building is well con- 
structed and has two wings of pakka quarters for the-aceommoda- 
tion of members attending the District Committee, which also 
holds its sittings in the Hall; the Deputy Commissioner's Court- 
house, which is surrounded by the Police Office, the Jail, the 
Treasury, and the Treasury Office buildings, 


There are two sarais adjacent to the town—one is on the 
banks of the river, known as Mangal. Sain’s sarat, and the .other 
that of Devi Dis, more recently built, which is more frequented -by 
travellers than the older building, as it is nearer the Railway Station. 
The church, in the cantonments, has a very high and graceful steeple, 
which can be seen at a considerable distance, from the Railway line 
and other roads. The cantonment possesses a few good bungalows, 
anda small club-house, but most of the buildings are insignificant, 
and the cantonment garden is neglected owing to paucity of funds. 
There isa fine public garden in the Civil Lines adjoining the 
kacheri lands, which is kept in perfect order; and has lawn-tennis 

courts, &e. 


Further information about Jhelum may be found on reference 
to-pages 30, 60, 61, 72, 73. 


Pages. 
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Kiras sat oe “A i -». 41—46 
Kosar Sas ye Sta ne » 50,70 

Lawa. 


Léwa is situated in the Tallagang Tahsfl, near the western 
border of the district, and a few miles only to the north of the Salt 
Range and mount Sakesar, in latitude 32° 41’; longitude 720° 69’, 


» Its population according to the Census of 1881 is 6,245: but it has 


since risen to 6,248 in 1891 and 6,458 in 1901. Lawa is a lar 
Awin vi , and its inhabitants are almost exclusively agri- 

culturists. are four or five chaudhris, and party faction is rife, 
‘The:population is mainly concentrated in the central village, though 
‘the dhoks or-outlying hamlets, which are included'in the Census of 


CHAP. Iv. 


Jnecom District. | Places of Interest. .. [Parr A. 
CHAP.IV. the town, are very numerous, and scattered over the areaof 135 
Places of Square miles, which forms the village domain. There is a police 
interest. station at Lawa, also a dispensary : both are very useful. 
Pages. ° 
Mara . 47 
MakgiAND et 
Maxeaca one . 198 
Mator 38—40 Yr 
Nawpana ab ove . “ . 46,47 
' Norror we =193 
Pion es» 200, 201 
Pinp Dapan Kaan. ‘% 
The town of Pind Dédan Khén lies in north latitude 32° 35’, 


- 


east longitude 73° 5’ end contains a population of 13,770 persons. 
It is situated about a mile from the river, and about five miles from 


the foot of the Salt Range. I 


t consists of three distinct rtions— 


Pind Dadan Khan proper in the centre, Kot Sthib Khin to the 


north-east, and Kot Sultan to 


the south. ‘To the south-east of the 





; 


town facing the river there are some gardens, which, though not of 4 

much luxuriance, afford a pleasant contrast to the otherwise bleak 
aspect of the environs, in which saline efflorescence largely 
redominates; but few now remain, the rest having been ‘killed 
the salt or carried away by the river, which a few years ago 
seriously threatened the’ town. The town has long been sn 


important place, and is much 


better built than any other in the 


district, though it does not possess many wide streets, and those of 
Kot Séhib Khan are distinctly narrow. It has, however, never 
recovered from the effect of the great flood of July 1893, in -w ich= 
many houses fell or were damaged. ‘The drainage of the town one 
attended with considerable epee 4 owing to its disadvantageously 


low position on the skirt of a 


; recent efforts at sanitary im- 


rovement have been attended with some success, and there are 
opes of further progress. ‘The podria sas has two large tanks, 
hén and the other 


one at Kot Sahib 


and Pind Dédan Khan proper. ‘The supply of drinking water is, A 


ying between Kot Sultén 


however, deficient, that of the wells being brackish both in the town 
and neighbourhood : 4 fresh-water canal cut from the Jhelum sup- 
plies the want for a portion of the year, anda large wellon the 


river bank connected by pipes 
but on the whole the scarcity 


with the town gives some assistance : 
of water, and the heat and glare of 


the white crusted soil, make residence at Pind Didan Khan distasteful 
yoth to European and Natives. . 


Pind Dédan Khén was founded in 1623 by Dadin Khén, the 
head of the family of Khokhar Réjpiits who reside in the place ; 
Kot Sultén and Kot Sshib Khén were built subsequently by the 
Réjas of the same tribe. The extension of the Railway to the 
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